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THE UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


C. Hart SCHAAF 


I 


The bare facts about the history and organization of the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) are not 
difficult to relate. The commission was established in 1947 by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, along with two other regional economic com- 
missions for Europe and Latin America, as a five-year experiment. Its 
terms of reference authorized it “acting within the framework of the 

licies of the United Nations and subject to the general supervision of 
the Council” and provided that it take “no action in respect to any coun- 
try without the agreement of the Government of that country” to: 


(a) initiate and participate in measures for facilitating concerted ac- 
tion for the economic reconstruction of Asia and the Far East, for 
raising the level of economic activity . . . and for maintaining and 
strengthening the economic relations of these areas both among 
themselves and with other countries of the world; 

(b) make or sponsor . . . investigations and studies of economic and 
technological problems and development within . . . Asia and the 
Far East... 

(c) undertake or sponsor the collection, evaluation, and dissemination 
of . . . economic, technological and statistical information . . . 


In 1952 the Council unanimously decided to continue all three regional 
economic commissions indefinitely (though taking a somewhat different 
decision concerning some of the Council’s functional commissions), and 
added a few concepts to the terms of reference, chiefly expanding the 
phrase “economic reconstruction” to “economic reconstruction and de- 
velopment”, and inserting a new section authorizing the commission to: 


(d) Perform such advisory services . . . as the countries of the region 
may desire, provided such services do not overlap with those ren- 


C. Hart ScuaarF has since 1949 been Deputy Executive Secretary of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. The views expressed in 
ed essay, however, are his own, and do not necessarily reflect official United Nations 
Policy. 
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dered by the specialized agencies or the United Nations Technica] 
Assistance Administration . . . 


The Commission consists of members and associate members. The | 


members are all the United Nations Member states of “Asia and the Far 
East”, a term precisely defined by the Council, plus eight Members of the 
United Nations not situated in “Asia and the Far East”. At present- 
the list has grown since 1947 — the regional members are Pakistan, India, 
Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, the Philippines, and China. Like all United 
Nations organs ECAFE recognizes only the government of the Chinese 
Republic now situated in Formosa. The non-regional members,’ who 
much of the time since 1947 have outnumbered and at present equal in 
number the regional members, an anomaly discussed more fully later, 
are Afghanistan, Australia, and New Zealand on the periphery of the 
region; and France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United States. 

States in the region not Members of the United Nations, and non- 
self-governing territories upon the motion of a commission member 
responsible for such a territory's international relations may be admitted 
as associate members. At present the associate members are Nepal, Cey- 
lon, Malaya and British Borneo, Viet-Nam, Cambodia, Laos, Hong Kong, 
Japan, and the Republic of Korea. Associate members are on an equal 
footing with full members except for the very important difference that 
they have no vote in the commission, though they do in its subsidiary 
bodies. In February 1953 the commission recommended on the sugges- 
tion of Cambodia that associate members responsible for their own inter- 


national relations be admitted as full members of the commission even 


though barred by the veto or otherwise from membership in the United 
Nations; the commission’s resolution, together with somewhat similar 
proposals by the other regional economic commissions, is at present un- 
der consideration in the Economic and Social Council. 

The commssion first met in Shanghai in 1947 and later the same year 
in the Philippines. Again in 1948 there were two sessions, in India and 
Australia. Since then there has been one session annually, in Singapore 
in 1949, Thailand in 1950, Pakistan in 1951, Burma in 1952, and Indonesia 
in 1953. Commission sessions, usually lasting a fortnight or less, are the 
shortest held by any major United Nations body. The commission’s peri- 
patetic practice of meeting each year in a different country is considered 
highly useful by its members, and though questioned from time to time 
on financial grounds by financial organs of the United Nations, is likely 
to continue. 
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In establishing subsidiary bodies, the commission has moved very con- 
servatively, bringing such bodies formally into being only after a need 


| has been clearly felt and debated, and usually not until one or more ad 














hoc meetings of experts in the field concerned have been experimentally 
convened. The subsidiary bodies as they have gradually evolved during 
the six years to date of the commission’s history are the Committee on 
Industry and Trade and its subcommittees for electric power, and iron 
steel; and the Inland Transport Committee, with three subcommittees for 
highways, inland waterways, and railways. To date the commission has 
also convened a number of ad hoc conferences and working parties, in- 
cluding two regional statistical conferences and one flood control confer- 
ence, and (under the Committee on Industry and Trade) two trade 
promotion conferences, a mineral resources conference, and working 
parties on the mobilization of domestic capital, and on small-scale and 
cottage industries and the marketing of handicraft products. 

The commission’s secretariat, originally but a handful of officers, has 
also gradually grown and at present contains a total of some 180 persons, 
of which a third are professional United Nations officers, and two or three 
are short-term special consultants. The professional officers are formally 
a part of the United Nations Department of Economic Affairs. As else- 
where in the United Nations, the non-professional or “general service” 
personnel are mostly local recruits, and work as statistical and admin- 
istrative assistants, secretaries, typists, and building and grounds officers. 
Considerable geographical representation has been achieved in the secre- 
tariat which now contains nationals of 18 countries, including 10 coun- 
tries of Asia and the Far East. The structure of the secretariat, which 
again has evolved gradually in response to the activities undertaken by 
the commission, at present consists of six divisions for 1) agriculture 
(jointly with FAO), 2) industrial development, 3) inland transport, 4) 
research and statistics, 5) trade and finance, and 6) administration, con- 
ferences and general service; and a bureau of flood control and water 
resources development. 

The commission’s Executive Secretary from 1947 onwards has been 
Dr. P. S. Lokanathan, earlier a professor of economics at Madras Uni- 
versity, editor of the Eastern Economist, frequent participant in inter- 
national meetings, and consultant to the government of India, whose 
faith and tough determination have been of immeasurable importance 
in the development of ECAFE, particularly at moments in its history — 
and there have been such moments — of frustration and disappointment. 

It was originally stipulated that the headquarters of the commission 
was to be maintained at the site of the Far Eastern Office of the United 
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Nations, which was to be in Shanghai. Subsequent developments on the | 


mainland of China led to the departure of the secretariat from Shanghaj 


late in 1948, and the acceptance early in 1949 of an invitation extended | 


by Thailand to establish temporary headquarters in Bangkok, where ae. 
cordingly the secretariat has been stationed and many meetings of sub. 
sidiary bodies have been held during the past four years. A number of 
other governments have from time to time invited the commission to 


make its temporary headquarters in their own countries, and in 1953 at \ 


the commission’s request the Secretary-General agreed to explore the 
relative advantages of all the inviting countries: Burma, Ceylon, India, 


Pakistan, the Philippines, and Thailand. It is planned that the Secretary. | 


General's examination is to completed in the course of 1953. 


II 


ECAFE — commission, subsidiary bodies, and secretariat — is an organ 
of enquiry and recommendation. Its special sphere is that of economic 
problems in or of direct consequence to Asia and the Far East. 

After an initial period of tentatively probing a multitude of economic 
problems, the commission gradually evolved a systematic method of 
operation. This method, though never described in a formal commission 
document, is broadly as follows. The commission meets annually, with 
country delegations made up of key trade, finance, and other economic 
officers of the governments concerned, including an increasing number 
of cabinet ministers. The session commences with several days of debate 
on the economic situation of the region; this debate is informed by, but 
not exclusively based upon, a detailed Economic Survey of the year just 
ended, prepared by the Secretariat, circulated as a draft mimeographed 
document a month or so before the session begins, and rushed into final 
print shortly before the session opens.’ 

These ECAFE Economic Surveys, published annually since 1948, con- 
tain a mine of facts, industriously assembled, carefully analyzed, and 
clearly presented, and provide an incomparably more thorough and in- 
formative account of the economic life of the region than any previously 
or otherwise available survey. 

In the light of this debate on the economic situation, reports from its 
subsidiary bodies, and studies prepared pursuant to previous commission 
requests, the commission makes recommendations to its governments, and 
lists in detail the problem it wishes studied next. This “programme of 


1 Comments made in the commission debate Survey, as it is printed before the debate be- 
thus do not find their way into the current gins. 
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work and priorities” adopted by the commission is made up of projects, 

grouped priority-wise (the priorities are also set by the commission), and 
ined to urgent and basic economic problems on the one hand, and on 
the other hand to an estimate by the Executive Secretary, in a statement 
on “financial implications”, of the amount of work which the Secretariat 
can in practice undertake at a given budget level. 

In the past few years there has been a tendency in the commission in 
response to suggestions by the Executive Secretary to reduce the number 
of projects it wishes undertaken, in order to permit, with little or no 
budget increases, increasingly intensive treatment; the work programme 
for 1953 embraces some sixty high-priority projects, all to be worked on 
during the current two years, plus a backlog of about thirty projects, most 
of them considered equally urgent but assigned a lower priority for bud- 
get reasons, to be undertaken in later years as resources are freed by the 
completion of other projects.’ 

In the twelve-month period following a commission session, and pur- 
suant to the commission’s recommendations in the work programme, the 
Secretariat and in some cases member countries and nongovernmental 
organizations prepare analytical studies and recommendations; the Secre- 
tariat in connection with some of these studies gives advisory services to 
individual countries upon their request and the meetings of subsidiary 
bodies, expert working parties, and conferences are held. 

The commission, its subsidiary bodies, and the Secretariat are in close 
and constant touch with the United Nations specialized agencies, with 
the result that one or another of the specialized agencies is cooperatively 
associated, in varying degrees depending upon the nature of each subject, 
in about a third of the current ECAFE undertakings.’ 

The commission in many ways attempts at the regional level what the 
Council attempts globally. But anyone with experience of both knows 
the tremendous difference between an undertaking launched globally by 
the Council, and one dealing with regional problems, initiated by coun- 
tries of the region, in their own regional body. Moreover, considerable 
ECAFE work has little or no parallel in the work of the Council or the 
headquarters secretariat, for example in the fields of flood control, trade 
promotion, mineral resources development, and cottage and small-scale 
industries. 


*For the complete list of current projects | Council, Official Records (15th session), Sup- 
and related criteria and definitions, see Eco- plement No. 6), paragraphs 191-211. 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East, *The projects involving cooperation with 
Annual Report . . . for the period February the specialized agencies are designated with 
1952 to February 1953 (Economic and Social s” in ibid., paragraph 211. 
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So much for a summary description of the structure and operation of 


ECAFE. It will not be amiss to attempt an analysis of some of its 
achievements and potentialities. This involves arguing the six proposi- 
tions that, in Asia and the Far East, ECAFE: (a) has furthered economic 
development, (b) has strengthened the United Nations, (c) has both 
assisted and tempered the rise of nationalism, (d) has helped elucidate 


some of the issues of the cold war, (e) has been worth its cost, and (f) / 


can perhaps expect to increase its impact and usefulness partly in propor. 
tion to its willingness to make its recommendations increasingly specific, 
A generous allowance should be made for the fact that the author is close 
to—in the very midst of — the subject, and thus cannot claim the objec- 
tivity which comes with distance in space or time, or intellectual dis- 
interest; and it must further be understood that, in so brief an article as 
this, analysis must be condensed almost to the point of over-simplification. 


IV 


There has been a great vogue in postwar years for the term “under- 
developed”, applied to many areas of the world, including Asia. One 
often wonders how the term is defined in the mind of this or that person 
who uses it. It cannot be applied accurately to Asia and the Far East 
in any over-all sense, for in many fields of human activities and values - 
family loyalty and love, for example; or patience and endurance; or the 
production of exquisite architecture and handicrafts; or philosophical, 
quasi-religious meditation — Asia does not suffer by comparison with any 
other part of the world. The term is more accurately employed when 
it is used to indicate that Asia has been relatively slow to seize and profit 
by the technological advances which have stemmed from the Industrial 
Revolution. Even so used, the term is often misleading, for there are 
enormous variations in technology within Asia and the Far East, almost 
every country in which has conspicuous examples of organizations and 
individuals who by any standards are well advanced in western tech- 
nology and economic analysis. But as in general the region has not yet 
widely adopted advanced techniques, especially mass production tech- 
niques, the total material output of human effort is low. This is another 
way of saying that the standard of living is low, which in turn means 
such things as meager education, much sickness and poor health, and 
inadequate housing, plus the absence to ninety-nine percent of the people 
of the hundreds of types of consumer goods and social services which 
most of the people in the United States and much of Europe take for 
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ted. Economic development, defined as the objective of increasing 
production and consumption, is the aspiration of every government, and 
of increasing millions of people, in Asia and the Far East. 

How has ECAFE furthered economic development? Without losing 
sight of the tremendous efforts of countries themselves, especially coun- 
tries within the region, and organizations working otherwise than through 
ECAFE, and without in any way claiming a monopoly, one can say that 
ECAFE has furthered economic development by helping to identify spe- 
cific economic problems, by assembling from within and without the 
region a secretariat of persons equipped to examine such problems, by 
preparing analytical studies seeking causes and solutions, by advisory 
services, by convening meetings of specialists, by formulating recommen- 
dations, and by helping governments implement those recommendations. 

In the past six years, ECAFE has produced over 400 studies in ‘this 
way, dealing on the one hand with technical problems of flood control, 
water resources development, electric power, mineral resources, iron and 
steel, highways, railways, inland waterways, trade and trade promotion, 
and personnel management and training; and on the other hand with 
problems and techniques of economic analysis, planning, statistical, meas- 
urement, finance, investment, and budgeting which underlie the techni- 
cal problems.* 

In the course of preparing its studies, the Secretariat is often requested 
by a particular country or countries to extend advisory services. Such 
services are always in connection with one of the approved commission 
projects, are usually confined to a day or two, and practically never ex- 
ceed a fortnight, in any one country, or any one project, in any period of 
twelve months. Special consultants are not employed to give such advi- 
sory services, which instead are extended by specialists within the Secre- 
tariat. These services do not overlap though they occasionally supplement 
or help initiate technical assistance extended by the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration or the technical assistance programs of 
the specialized agencies, which are customarily extended for much 
longer periods. The advisory services of ECAFE often help a govern- 
ment solve or clear up some troublesome but relatively small problem. 
Occasionally, the problem is big and the results impressive. To give a 


*A few of the best-known ECAFE studies, 
which have been printed, are the annual Eco- 
nomic Survey, the quarterly Economic Bulletin, 
Foreign Investment Laws and Regulations of 
the Countries of Asia and the Far East (1951), 
Fields of E ic Development Handicapped 





by Lack of Trained Personnel in Certain Coun- 
tries of Asia and the Far East (1951), Coal 


and Iron Ore Resources of Asia and the Far 
East (1952), Mobilization of Domestic Capital 
in Certain Countries of Asia and the Far East 
(1951), and Mobilization of Domestic Capital: 
Report and Documents of the First Working 
Party of Experts (1951), and Second Working 
Party (1952). 
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few examples: in the preparation of a new central bank charter in oy | 


country, ECAFE’s advice was sought and given; in another country th 


all-but-finalized plans for a large barrage were altered with a direg 
saving of several hundred thousand dollars (the annual contribution of | 
the country concerned to the United Nations, incidentally, is slightly less 
than $100,000); in a third country ECAFE advisory services have helped | 


to focus attention on adoption of modern equipment and new operating | 
methods which are expected to result in savings of about a third of the | 


fuel used in moving inland water transport vessels, the major transport | 
medium of the country concerned; in a fourth country four mines ar 

being reconstructed along the lines of blueprints prepared by an ECAFE | 
expert. Advisory services also have a double value in that the expert | 
rendering them usually gains additional realistic insight into the problem | 


involved, and is able to bring this insight into the regional study he is 


preparing with the result that the study itself, and its recommendations, 
has increased value for all the countries of the region. 

The studies prepared by ECAFE, and the advisory services extended 
in connection with the preparation of such studies, do not end when the 
study is dispatched to governments. For practically every ECAFE study, 
a few months later, is then examined at length by representative expert 
from the countries of the region, and from outside the region, in a meet- 
ing of the commission’s relevant standing committee or subcommittee, or 
ad hoc conference or working party. Here the facts brought together in 
the study are considered, and the recommendations discussed, and often, 
in the light of the collected experience of the meeting, improved upo 
and incorporated in the meeting’s report to a higher ECAFE body and 





to governments. 

ECAFE meetings also, having discussed a particular study, often adopt 
formal resolutions recommending action by governments. It is instructive 
to look at examples of such recommendations, and the subsequent govem- 
ment action undertaken. (It is, of course, impossible to determine, and 
it is not here argued, that government action has been taken solely be 
cause of the relevant ECAFE resolution.) Eight governments have 
formally defined customs areas. Four countries have adopted the Stand- 
ard International Trade Classification (in the preparation of which 
many parts of the United Nations and specialized agency secretariats, 
and many inter-government meetings all over the world, including 4 
meeting sponsored in Asia and the Far East by ECAFE, participated). 
Six countries have adopted one or more improved flood control practices 
recommended in ECAFE resolutions. On the question of highways, three 
countries have developed long-range master road development plans, four 
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countries have introduced highway financing procedures designed to en- 
able engineers to phase and execute construction projects, four countries 
have unified regulatory and administrative controls governing the opera- 
tion of motor transport, five countries have introduced comprehensive 
competence tests as a prerequisite to the issuing of driver licenses, and 
many countries are introducing and using a highway maintenance regis- 
ter developed in ECAFE. In the field of travel and visa formalities, al- 
most every country of the region has adopted some, though none has 
adopted all, of 56 precise recommendations incorporated in an ECAFE 
resolution. 

Every country in the region is also carrying out some or all of the nu- 
merous ECAFE resolutions calling for regular transmission to the Secre- 
tariat of information and statistics in particular fields, which in turn assists 
the Secretariat in the preparation of its studies and recommendations, and 
in addition leads governments in many cases to improve their own sta- 
tistical and fact-collection processes, thus increasing their ability to define 
and solve their own domestic problems. Many ECAFE resolutions also 
lead to further action involving secretariat assistance, for example the 
establishment of a regional railways operating and signalling training 
center, to function for a period of three years or longer, and scheduled to 
open in the autumn of 1953 in Pakistan under the auspices of the govern- 
ment of Pakistan, the United Nations Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion, and ECAFE. 

Thus, along with other efforts of governments inside and outside the 
region, and efforts of the specialized agencies and other international 
organizations, ECAFE is playing its part in the ferment of effort for eco- 
nomic development which today characterizes and is transforming Asia. 


Vv 


Of the sixteen members and associate members of ECAFE located 
within Asia and the Far East, only four were members of the League of 
Nations (China, India, Japan and Thailand), and only seven are mem- 
bers of the United Nations. To three-fourths of its regional members 
ECAFE thus provides an opportunity for international activity which 
they lacked under the League; and to nine of its regional members — a 
majority — it provides an opportunity to participate in United Nations 
activities which even at present, not being Members of the United Na- 
tions, they would not have. 

Moreover, the focus of attention in the League, and its center of grav- 
ity, lay mostly in Europe. Relatively little attention, especially in the 
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economic as opposed to the security spheres, was focussed on Asia. And 


even when the spotlight did turn on Asia’s economic problems, the coun. | 


tries concerned for the most part were unable to participate as free and | 
equal partners in the discussions and efforts seeking solutions. 

In ECAFE all this is changed. The United Nations concept, for Asia 
and the Far East, includes the United Nations Economic Commission for | 
Asia and the Far East, a United Nations organ to which they all belong, 


with headquarters inside the region, with terms of reference directed 


squarely at regional matters. | 
Beyond this ECAFE supplements, draws attention to, and strengthens 
the overall programs and structure of the United Nations and the special. | 


ized agencies. It provides a link between its sixteen regional countries | 


and its parent organ, ECOSOC, to which its annual report and many of | 
its recommendations are directed, but in the work of which only two or 
three Asian countries otherwise would participate, ECOSOC membership 
being limited to eighteen countries. Similarly ECAFE provides an im. 
portant bridge, otherwise largely lacking, between most of the countries 
of Asia on the one hand, and on the other hand, ECOSOC’s functional 
Statistical Commission, Population Commission, and Transport and Tele. 


communications Commission; and the regional economic commissions in | 


Europe and Latin America. ECAFE provides a forum, otherwise lacking 
for nine of them, in which the activities of the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration can be discussed, explained, and criticized; 
ECAFE’s recommendations and the advisory services of its secretariat 
often lead directly to requests for technical assistance; and approximately 
a third of the present ECAFE “projects” have TAA implications’ 
ECAFE’s studies and recommendations also often lead to or are involved 
with specialized agency undertakings; as already noted, about a third of 
the present ECAFE projects have specific implications for one or another 
of the specialized agencies. 

In all these ways ECAFE continuously calls attention to, participates 
in, and strengthens other parts of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 


VI 


One of the most important political developments in Asia and the Far 
East since the end of the second world war, excluding developments on 
the China mainland, has been the achievement of independence in 
Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, the Republic of Korea, Pakistan and the 


5The projects with United Nations Technical Assistance Administration implications are 
designated with “t” in ibid, 
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Philippines. The statement is no less true when applied to Cambodia, 
Laos, and Viet-Nam, even though judgments differ as to the degree of 
independence in these three states. Thus no fewer than ten of the re- 
ional members of ECAFE are today “new” states. 

Simultaneously with independence, there is taking place what has been 
called a “revolution of rising expectations”, i.e. the aspiration of govern- 
ments and increasing millions of peoples for economic development and a 
standard of living better in terms of food, clothing, shelter, and other con- 
sumer goods which the average person can earn; better in terms of social 
services including improved health, education, and community welfare. 
Independence, linked with the desire for economic improvement, works 
in two ways: it has generated patriotic pride, intensifying the desire for 
economic progress; but it has also throughout Asia handed to men and 
women new tasks of administration and new responsibilities for ultimate 
decision. It is in this context of vast and urgent needs confronting new 
governments that ECAFE’s work of enquiry and recommendation — in 
its studies, its meetings, its advisory services — has its setting. 

ECAFE itself has witnessed and facilitated many manifestations of the 
development of the new nationalism in Asia. It has been noted above 
that in ECAFE’s early days non-regional members outnumbered, and 
hence could outvote, regional members; and that even today the number 
of regional and non-regional members is evenly divided. In the early 
years one had the impression, and the summary records confirm that the 
impression was accurate, that in many of the commission debates the 
non-regional members participated more extensively than the regional 
members. In the course of time the regional members and associate mem- 
bers — ten of them newly independent, be it remembered — and many 
of the non-regional members, felt that a way should be found to indicate 
that in regional matters the countries of the region should have the 
greater voice. At the seventh session of the commission, in 1951, this 
delicate question was considered and the commission reached the follow- 
ing conclusion: 


Member governments feel . . . that the time has come when clearer 
recognition should be given to the principle that member countries 
belonging to the region should take their own decisions in the Commis- 
sion on their own economic problems; and that in doing so they should 
take full account of the views of the associate members in the region, 
to be ascertained when not known by referring any specific resolution 
to a committee [associate members being entitled to vote in committees 
but not in the Commission]. In pursuance of this principle the mem- 
ber countries of the Commission not in the region would be willing, as 
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a general rule, to refrain from using their votes in opposition to eco. 
nomic proposals predominantly concerning the region which had the 
support of a majority of the countries of the region. The Commission 
does not consider a more formal expression of this conclusion to be 
necessary and notes with satisfaction that all members are agreed on 
the principle which governs their cooperation.° 


In these measured, friendly, but unmistakable words the new independ. 
ence and nationalism of countries of the region were asserted. And the 
formulation of this statement, incidentially, provided an excellent exam. 
ple of the value of international machinery in securing an understanding 
agreeable to all parties on a question fraught with explosive national im- 
plications. 

ECAFE provides the machinery which Asia is using for its own welfare 
in yet one other way, in the context of the new nationalism. It is a com- 
monplace that nationalism in addition to the indispensable values of pa- 
triotism also brings the danger of chauvinism. Since this is generally true 
of nationalism in the west, it would be surprising if it were not also true 
in Asia. Now one of the most powerful antidotes to excessive and self- 
centered nationalism is international understanding. For anyone who 
once sees that the problems of his own country — and its achievements - 
are not so dissimilar from the problems and achievements of other coun- 
tries, is not so likely to divide the world into “good” people, i.e. his coun- 
trymen; and scoundrels and knaves, i.e. everyone else, especially his 
neighbors. In ECAFE meetings leaders from all of Asia and many other 
parts of the world come together — economists at this meeting, electric 
power engineers at that, transport officials at a third, policy making off- 
cials and cabinet ministers at a fourth — to examine common problems, to 
exchange experience and insight, to try each to help the others. Often 
in such meetings a particular national project becomes regional, with 
other countries joining forces to widen the scope and educative impact 
of, to give a few examples: a housing and building materials exhibition, a 
railway training center, a ceramics pilot plant, a village electrification 
experiment, a technical study trip to Europe and the United States. 

In the most extensive and populous region on earth, where a new dy- 
namic nationalism is the most conspicuous political fact, surely the inter- 
national point of view, objectives and machinery of ECAFE are not 
without a very particular value. 


6 Annual Report of the Economic Commis- (13th session), Supplement No. 7, paragraph 
sion for Asia and the Far East (1951), Eco- 341. 
nomic and Social Council, Official Records 
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ECAFE'’s task is economics, not politics or security. Yet in some com- 
mission meetings it is impossible to escape an occasional injection of con- 
troversial debate on the issues of the cold war. The Soviet delegations, as 
at all other United Nations gatherings, have at ECAFE meetings given 
their customary interpretations of economic events; and western delega- 
tions have made their replies. What has given this a special meaning in 
ECAFE has been the reaction of the Asian members, most of whose rep- 
resentatives have in the course of such debate emphasized their independ- 
ence, but have also displayed an unmistakable growth in friendliness 
toward the United States and other countries of the west. 

At the ninth session of the commission in early 1953, in the debate on 
the agenda item on the economic situation in Asia, the head of the Soviet 
delegation said: 

... so-called American “assistance” did not aim at helping the various 
national economies. It was actually directed toward militarization of 
the economies of the countries receiving such “assistance”. The pur- 
pose of American “aid” . . . was the political and economic subordina- 
tion of under-developed countries to American monopolies and the 
increased exploitation of the peoples.’ 


In commenting upon this, the head of the Indian delegation remarked: 


... had heard with pained surprise the speeches of the Soviet Union. 
... His analysis . . . was not a constructive approach to the situation 
... it was extremely unpleasant to hear a representative say: “You are 
dominated by other countries”, and the Indian delegation felt very 
strongly on that subject. . . . To tell them that they were under foreign 
influence was no less than a travesty of truth. .. . They had been helped 
by the United Nations, the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the International Monetary Fund and some progressive 
countries such as the United States." 


The representative of Pakistan stated that: 


... listening to certain representatives . . . , he had been amazed to see 
that, in some countries, the realities of the region were misunderstood. 
Most of the countries of the region had now become independent and 
were able to take care of themselves.” 


*Economic Commission for Asia and the 8 Ibid., p. 90-91. 
Far East, Official Records (9th session) (docu- ® Ibid., p. 58. 
ment E/CN.11/368), p. 51. 
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The head of the delegation from Burma said: 


Burma was grateful for the foreign aid which it had received, without 
strings and without privileges, from various countries including the 
United States.” 


These and similar statements were quickly picked up and widely 
quoted in the press of Asia, not to mention the press of the rest of the 
world. Without the forum of ECAFE, they might never have been said 
in quite the same way, or in such concentration.” 


Vill 


ECAFE costs about one million dollars annually. This is about two 
percent of the total United Nations budget, of which it is a part. The 
General Assembly appropriations for the past three years were: 


Entire United Nations ECAFE portion 
1951 $48,628,343 $853,293 
1952 48,096,780 973,800 
1953 48,327,700 1,030,000 


The million dollars expended annually by ECAFE being part of the 
over-all United Nations budget, it may accurately be considered that 
ECAFE costs each United Nations Member state a proportion of approxi- 
mately one million dollars corresponding to the Member state’s percent- 
age in the scale of assessments set by the General Assembly. All United 
Nations Members in Asia and the Far East thus contribute to ECAFE; 
the amounts are not large, but they rise on the foregoing calculation to 
the not insignificant figures of approximately $35,000 for India, and 
$56,000 for China. The United States contribution is approximately 
$350,000 (arrived at not on the “ability to pay” principle, but because the 
General Assembly has decided that no single country should pay more 
than about a third of the total United Nations budget). Alongside the 
other contributions may be ranged for comparative purposes the United 
Kingdom contribution of approximately $103,000, and that of the USSR, 
Byelorussia and the Ukraine of approximately $143,000. 


0 Tbid., p. 81 
11 Members of the United Nations Secretariat, 


of the United Nations is to provide forums 
where the great issues of political philosophy, 


among whom the author of this article is proud 
to be included, stand in a peculiar relationship 
to basic controversy of this type. Secretariat 


members must be impartial; and they do not 
take part in the debate. 
propriate for a member of the Secretariat to 
hold the conviction that a profound purpose 


But it is wholly ap- 


objectives, and allegiance can be debated. He 
is entitled to hope that the elucidation of basic 
and dangerous differences can help resolve such 
differences, partly by increasing the under- 
standing of what is involved, and spreading 
such understanding. 
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While it is for the Member states — the “customers” — to say whether 
they obtain value received for money expended, it can forcefully be ar- 
ed that they do, whether the modest amounts they expend are related 
to ECAFE’s activities in furthering economic development, in strengthen- 
ing the United Nations in Asia, in assisting and tempering the rise of na- 
tionalism, or in providing a forum in which inter alia some of the issues 
of the cold war may be elucidated; or whether the amounts expended are 
compared with the vastly greater amounts spent in each country for other 
ses, for example defense. 

In 1951, when the question of extending or terminating the regional 
economic commissions was to be decided by the Council, the commission 
stated that “all the members and associate members . . . are agreed upon 
the value of the Commission”.* 


IX 


How, as time goes on, may ECAFE’s work be made increasingly mean- 
ingfulP One may hope for continual improvement in the quality of its 
studies and advisory services, increasing penetration in its analyses, and 
increasing soundness in its recommendations, on the secretariat side; and 
on the government side, increasing confidence and participation in its 
work. 

As the essence of ECAFE’s work is enquiry and recommendation, it 
may follow that, as time goes on, its impact and usefulness will increase 
in proportion to its willingness to make some of its recommendations in- 
creasingly specific. Analysis of commission recommendations to date 
indicates that those which have had the most tangible results have been 
the most specific in what they have asked to be done, for example recom- 
mendations concerning travel and visa formalities, the adoption of the 
Standard International Trade Classification, the introduction of highway 
maintenance registers, and cooperation directed toward the establishment 
of a regional railway training center. Many if not most ECAFE recom- 
mendations thus far, however, have been broad exhortations to its mem- 
ber governments to strive toward broad objectives; such recommendations 
have been excellent, and it is not implied that they have not had benefi- 
cial effects; but they have not been recommendations to undertake spe- 
cific, detailed actions. 

Resolutions calling for precise and specific government action in im- 
portant fields obviously require mature and expert advance study in the 


Ma Annual Report of the Economic Commis- mic and Social Council, Official Records (13th 
sion for Asia and the Far East (1951), Econo- session), Supplement No. 7, paragraph 339. 
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secretariat; wide discussion within individual countries among e 
administrators, and often legislators; and the careful preparation by gov- 


ernments of the briefs for their delegations attending the international | 
meetings where the recommendations are to be debated, amended, and | 
adopted or rejected, since such meetings may go beyond the exchange of , 


opinions and information into the area of negotiations or quasi-negotia. 
tions. Preparations of this sort by governments and the secretariat, while 
desirable, are infinitely more difficult than preparations merely for the 
exchange of information and the formulation of general recommenda. 
tions; and to date ECAFE member governments and the ECAFE 


secretariat have alike felt that attempts at precise and specific recom . 


mendations would in most fields of ECAFE’s activity be premature. 
The technique of the draft convention as a method of formulating spe- 


cific recommendations has with but a single exception not yet been con. | 


sidered in ECAFE. The exception is a project recommended early in 


1953 by the Inland Waterway Subcommittee and approved by the | 


commission requesting the Secretariat to study the possibility of a draft 
convention to establish uniform methods for the measurement of craft 
employed in inland navigation in Asia, as a regional adaptation of the 
Convention of Paris drafted by a League of Nations subsidiary body, 
adopted in 1925, and ratified by thirteen European countries. The out- 
come of the Secretariat's work on this subject, and subsequent commis- 
sion and government action, cannot be predicted. But it may be that the 
future historian of ECAFE will be able to show that the commission’s re- 
quest for this particular project, though attended by no special fanfare at 
the time, was an important milestone in the commission’s growth. 


X 


In conclusion one may draw metaphorically upon two concepts in the | 


economist’s vocabulary to summarize ECAFE’s place and potentiality. 
According to the time-honored principle of marginal utility, the smaller 
the stock of any commodity (other factors being equal), the greater the 


value of each unit. To the hungry man a slice of bread has much greater | 


value than to the man who has all he can eat. In Asia, if we take the 
size of the population (half the entire human race) and the complexity 
and volume of the economic headaches, and consider these alongside the 
number of individuals and organizations, national and international, 
working at the solution of economic problems, we find that the number 
of such individuals and organizations is very much less than in any other 
region of the world. Thus an organization like ECAFE has, in Asia and 
the Far East, a marginal utility far greater than it would have elsewhere. 
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There is also the concept of an act or event which sets in motion a 
cumulative process of great momentum, around which Lord Keynes and 
others have constructed their thinking about the “multiplier”. The vo- 
taries of ECAFE hope that its studies and recommendations, or at least 
some of them, will set in motion or help set in motion the cumulative 
process of great momentum in economic development which Asia wants 
and needs; and which the rest of the world, too, needs in Asia. 

On April 20, 1953, the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Japan, in open- 
ing the ECAFE regional conference in Tokyo on mineral resources devel- 
opment, said, “A few years ago, ECAFE was known only as one of those 
combinations of capital letters which somehow indicated international 
cooperation but of which few people knew the meaning. Now, however, 
everybody throughout Asia and the Far East knows what the capital 
letters signify and what this organization is devoted to.” The Japanese 
Foreign Minister perhaps used too wide a term when he said “every- 
body”. But what he said is nevertheless indicative of the growth of 
ECAFE in the six years of its activity as a United Nations instrument for 
regional economic cooperation in Asia. 





Note: For a complete list of ECAFE docu- 
ments see Appendix IV in the commission’s an- 
nual reports issued in: 1951 (Economic and 
Social Council, Official Records (13th session), 
Supplement No. 7), giving the titles of docu- 
ments issued from the first through the seventh 
session; 1952 (ibid., Official Records (14th 
session), Supplement No. 3); 1953 (ibid., 

Records (15th session), Supplement 


No. 6). These reports also contain a review 


of the organization and work of the commis- 


sion, its subsidiary bodies and the Secretariat 
during the preceding year; its relations with 
the United Nations specialized agencies and 
other organizations; the proceedings, resolu- 
tions, agenda and membership of the annual 
session of the commisson; the forward program 
of work and priorities; the proposed calendar 
of events for the coming year; and the com- 
mission’s Terms of Reference and Rules of 
Procedure. 





THE UNITED NATIONS CONCILIATION COMMISSION 
FOR PALESTINE 


Establishment and Definition of Functions 
J. C. Hurewrrz 


The Arab-Israel armistice system has entered its fifth year, with no 
signs of a political settlement in the offing. Indeed, the portents in the 
early fall of 1953 appear more ominous than for many months past. Daily 
murders, thefts and arson on both sides of the 594 winding miles of armis- 
tice demarcation lines have kept tensions at fever pitch. The Arab states 
have not relaxed their economic boycott or blockade practices against 
Israel. The transfer of Israel's foreign office to Jerusalem as the final step 
in converting its part of the city into the nation’s capital, the progressive 
execution of the Hulah reclamation and irrigation scheme which in part 
involves construction on Arab-owned land in the demilitarized zone along 
the Syrian border and the erection of a Jewish village in the demilitarized 
zone along the Egyptian frontier have evoked vigorous protests from the 
Arab states. Israel's moves were apparently designed as a warning that 
it would proceed with its program of development and consolidation 
throughout the area claimed by the Jewish state, if the Arab governments 
continued to reject the offer of direct negotiations for a settlement of 
political differences. 

As the transition from armistice to peace stretches without visible pros- 
pect of termination, attention is again focused on the United Nations 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine, for which the General Assembly 
provided in December 1948 as a means of assisting the parties to resolve 
the issues outstanding between them. In view of the parallel problem, at 
the impending conference on Korea, of transforming an armistice into a 
formal peace, it would be timely to investigate the developments leading 
to the establishment of the Conciliation Commission for Palestine. The 
similarities between the Korean and Arab-Israel questions, admittedly, 
are very few. Still a study of the experience in Palestine should enable 
us the better to evaluate the projected agency for pacific settlement — if 
any is created — for dealing with the situation in Korea. 


J. C. Hurewrrz is assistant professor of government, Near and Middle East Studies, 
School of International Affairs, Columbia University and is the author of The Struggle 
for Palestine and Middle East Dilemmas. 
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The present article is intended as an appraisal, not of the work of the 
United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine, but of its origins 
and the definition of its functions. Because of the complexities of the 
United Nations handling of the Palestine question, it is essential first to 
review briefly the efforts of pacific settlement prior to the formation of 
the conciliation organ. So, too, must the proposals of the United Nations 
Mediator in Palestine and of his successor be examined, since theirs was 
the original suggestion for establishing a conciliation commission. The 
recommendations of the Mediator and Acting Mediator, in fact, formed 
the basis of the deliberations and action of the General Assembly in the 
autumn of 1948. The resolution, which called the conciliation commis- 
sion into being, visualized an agency which would be responsible to the 
Security Council for truce supervision and armistice negotiations and to 
the General Assembly for facilitating a political settlement. If in the 
end the conciliation commission never became accountable to the Secur- 
ity Council, the explanation must be sought in the circumstances of the 
armistice negotiations, the character of the resultant agreements and the 
Council’s existing machinery for supervising truce observance. 


I 


Four principal organs of the United Nations —the Security Council, 
the General Assembly, the Trusteeship Council and the Economic and 
Social Council — considered the Palestine problem in the first half of 
1948. No other political question has ever received such elaborate atten- 
tion by the international organization in so short a space of time. Yet in 
the very period the United Nations lost control of the situation in the 
Palestine area. The General Assembly at its second special session ( April 
16-May 14, 1948) confronted a serious dilemma. The United Kingdom 
had set May 15 as the date for terminating its League of Nations man- 
date. Neither Great Britain nor the Palestine Arab Community nor any 
of the Arab states was prepared to accept the Assembly recommendation, 
spelled out in, abundant detail in resolution 181(II) of November 29, 
1947, for the partition of Palestine with economic union between the pro- 
jected Arab and Jewish states. The Palestine Jewish Community, on the 
other hand, went ahead undaunted acting, until the end of March 1948 in 
conjunction with the United Nations Palestine Commission, to execute 
those clauses of resolution 181(II) relating to the establishment of a 
Jewish state. 

Arab-Jewish civil war had progressively engulfed the unhappy man- 
dated territory as the United Kingdom laid down its responsibilities. 
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Arab volunteers from the nearby lands, it was true, had infiltrated into 
Palestine in the early weeks of 1948 to assist their fellow nationalists jp 
preventing the emergence of a Jewish state. But the fighting did not yet 
spill over the boundaries of Palestine, even though the Jews had turned 
the tide of domestic battle in their favor by early April. Still with the 
expiry of the mandate inexorably approaching, the zone of combat 
seemed certain to expand, as the Arab League states announced their 
determination to send regular armies to Palestine for the purpose of 
handing over the government to the country’s Arab residents. 

The Assembly itself proved incapable either of suspending or nullify. 
ing the partition resolution or of adopting a fresh substantive plan, such 
as the creation of a temporary trusteeship, as advocated by the United 
States. The Assembly at the last moment —as it turned out, after the 
Palestine Jews had proclaimed their sovereign independence — provided 
for the selection, by a committee of the five permanent members of the 
Security Council, of a United Nations Mediator in Palestine. The Media- 
tor was directed to “promote a peaceful adjustment of the future situation 
to Palestine”, to cooperate with the Security Council's Truce Commis- 
sion, to invite the cooperation of United Nations specialized agencies 
and other governmental and nongovernmental humanitarian societies for 
possible emergency relief of war victims and “to conform in his activities 

. . with such instructions as . . . the Security Council may issue”.’ The 
Security Council subsequently, in resolutions of May 29 and July 15, 
1948, vested the Mediator with the duty of managing the observance of 
the Arab-Israel truces.’ 

Appointed Mediator on May 21, 1948, Count Folke Bernadotte was 
thus answerable to the General Assembly for promoting a political settle- 
ment and organizing refugee relief and to the Security Council for super- 
vising the truces. By negotiating with the Arab League states and the 
Provisional Government of Israel the terms of the first truce (June ll- 
July 9, 1948), Bernadotte had succeeded in precisely three weeks in re- 
establishing a measure of United Nations control over the situation; and 
by persuading the Security Council in mid-July to invoke for the first time 
in its history Chapter VII of the Charter in ordering an indefinite truce, 
he had contrived to halt general hostilities in two months after the man- 
date’s end. He also called the attention of the international community 
to the serious Arab refugee problem and took provisional measures to 
cope with it, pending the inauguration by the General Assembly of more 
permanent arrangements. But the Mediator’s written proposals for a 


1 See below, p. 491. year), Supplement for May 1948, p. 103-104; 
? Resolution 186(S-2). ibid., Supplement for July 1948, p. 76-77. 
* Security Council, Official Records (3d 
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litical settlement, profferred at the end of June, were categorically re- 
jected by the parties. Thereafter he was unable to reopen the political 
negotiations. 

Failure to break the political impasse contributed to Bernadotte’s belief 
that his mission had accomplished as much as it could. So, too, did the 
multiplying breaches by Arabs and Israelis of the imposed truce. The 
political deadlock and the wobbly truce frayed the parties’ nerves, and 
the charged atmosphere stirred the Mediator’s fear that, if the unstable 
truce were not soon replaced by a negotiated armistice, organized hostili- 
ties might be resumed abruptly. Bernadotte accordingly recommended 
that the General Assembly transfer his political functions to a conciliation 
commission and endow it with a fresh mandate which would take the 
new realities of the Palestine situation into account. Bernadotte’s assassi- 
nation by a Jewish terrorist in Jerusalem on the very day that he com- 
pleted his progress report to the General Assembly added poignancy to 
his pleas. 

“In my view a crucial stage has been reached in the mediation effort”, 
observed Count Folke Bernadotte in his final report submitted post- 
humously to the first part of the General Assembly's third session." 


Since my arrival in Cairo on 28 May [1948] I have striven ceaselessly 
to find a common basis upon which peace negotiations between the two 
parties might be undertaken. I have tried to bring them together in 
my presence or without it. I have studied carefully their respective 
positions, claims and contentions, and. . . have devised compromises 
... put to them either orally or in writing. I have employed abundant- 
ly both reason and persuasion, but to date neither agreement between 
the parties nor a basis for agreement has been found. 


The Arab states still insisted that General Assembly resolution 181(II), 
which had proposed the partition of Palestine, was illegal and unjust, 
that they could never acknowledge partition in any form and that they 
would countenance nothing less than the establishment of a unitary gov- 
ernment in Palestine. The Provisional Government of Israel emphatically 
opposed any encroachment upon its sovereignty or independence and 
maintained that resolution 181(II) constituted “the only internationally 
valid adjudication on the question of the future government of Palestine”.’ 
Israel offered, through the Mediator, to enter into direct negotiations with 
its adversaries. The Arab states even refused formally to acknowledge 


the suggestion, on the ground that such action, as the Egyptian govern- 


*General Assembly, Official Records (8d 5 Ibid., p. 24. 
Session, Ist part), Supplement No. 11, p. 3. 
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ment noted, might imply recognition of “the authority of the so-called 


State of Israel”. 

Although the political deadlock thus remained infrangible, Count 
Bernadotte could nevertheless report that “an indispensable condition” 
to a peaceful settlement had been provided by the cessation of general 
hostilities under the two truces which he had been chiefly instrumental 
in arranging. But he solemnly advised against the “dangerous compla- 
cency” of accepting the second indefinite truce — which went into effect 
in Jerusalem on July 16, 1948 and elsewhere in the combat area two days 
later — as an end in itself. He warned that this truce, if not “superseded 
by a formal peace, or at the minimum, an armistice”, might “deteriorate 
into a virtual resumption of hostilities through a mounting number of 
local incidents widely spread”.’ 

Bernadotte did not expressly state that his mission had outlived its use- 
fulness. Such an inference could not even be clearly drawn from his 
recommendation that the General Assembly create a conciliation com- 
mission to assume his mediatory functions. For he also served the Secur- 
ity Council in his capacity as supervisor of truce observance. Indeed, it 
could be argued that Bernadotte was ambivalent about his dual role as 
mediator and truce supervisor. Admittedly, he stressed that “Conditions 
of truce, even though subject to frequent minor and occasional major in- 
fractions by both parties, provide a peaceful basis indispensable to the 
task of mediation”. But he also noted that “organizing and supervising 
truce observance make imperative demands on time and staff. I am 
inevitably drawn into the settlement of disputes arising solely out of the 
truce, and it may be readily appreciated that my position and decisions 
as truce supervisor cannot, in the minds of the disputants, be easily dis- 
sociated from my role in the more fundamental task of mediation”.’ 

The ambiguity was later removed by the Acting Mediator, Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, in a formal statement before the First Committee on November 
25, 1948, when he declared that “It would be wiser . . . for the post of 
mediator to be terminated as soon as the conciliation commission was 
organized and for the Assembly to suggest to the Security Council that 
the supervision of the truce or armistice should be transferred to the 
conciliation commission. Experience had shown that questions of truce 
supervision and mediation were closely related”.’ The attitude of the 





6 Tbid., p. 11. 

1 Ibid., p. 38, 4 and 18. 

8 Ibid., p. 43. The Mediator, under para- 
graph 1(c) of General Assembly resolution 
186(S—2) had also instituted prompt measures 
of emergency aid to the Palestine Arabs up- 
rooted by the war. The question never arose 
of vesting the Conciliation Commission with 


this function, for the General Assembly incor- 
porated the proposal of Bernadotte and Bunche 
into resolution 212(III) of November 19, 


1948, which provided for the appointment of 
a Director of Relief for Palestine Refugees to 
manage all relief operations. 

® General Assembly, First Committee, Off- 
cial Records (3d session, 1st part), p. 771. 
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Acting Mediator at this time was doubtless influenced by the serious 
breaches of the truce, which had resulted a few weeks earlier in renewed 
large-scale fighting in the Negeb and the Galilee between the forces of 
Israel and those of Egypt and Lebanon, respectively. Security Council 
resolutions of October 19 and November 4, 1948,” calling for the restora- 
tion of the original positions in the Israel-Egyptian sector, produced no 
result. On November 16 the Security Council adopted a further resolu- 
tion, calling “upon the parties . . . to seek agreement forthwith, by nego- 
tiations conducted either directly or through the Acting Mediator on 


- Palestine, with a view to the immediate establishment of . . . [an] Armis- 


| 


n his | 








tice’, which would include “the delineation of permanent armistice de- 

emarcation lines” and “such withdrawal and reduction of their armed 
forces as will ensure the maintenance of the armistice during the transi- 
tion to permanent peace”.” But as Bunche explained to the First Commit- 
tee on November 25, in urging the transfer of his dual functions to the 
projected conciliation commission, “the truce was precarious and might 
not be maintained for long. There was no guarantee that it would bring 
about an armistice”.” 

Bunche also approved Bernadotte’s conclusion that the General Assem- 
bly should take firm but reasonable substantive decisions on the major 
political differences between the Arab states and Israel, so as to furnish 
the conciliation commission with constructive guidance and moral author- 
ity in assisting the parties to negotiate an adjustment of the details of the 
eventual settlement. Bernadotte had included specific recommendations 
on boundaries, the internationalization of Jerusalem and the repatriation 
of Arab refugees. On the question of boundaries he suggested, in part, that 
the Negeb or southern Palestine should be defined as Arab territory and 
the Galilee or northern Palestine as Jewish territory and that “there would 
be compelling reasons for merging the Arab territory of Palestine with 
the territory of Transjordan, subject to such frontier rectifications regard- 
ing other Arab States as may be found practicable and desirable”.” 

The merger of Arab Palestine with Transjordan was particularly fav- 
ored by the United Kingdom, which had concluded in March 1948 a 
fresh, twenty-year preferential alliance with King Abdallah. The instru- 
ment stipulated that “In the event of either High Contracting Party 
becoming engaged in war, or of a menace of hostilities, each High Con- 
tracting Party will invite the other to bring to his territory or territory 
controlled by him the necessary forces of all arms. Each will furnish to 


Security Council, Official Records (3d 12 General Assembly, First Committee, Offi- 
year) No. 118, p. 37-38; ibid., Supplement cial Records (3d session, Ist part), p. 770. 
for November 1948, p. 7. 18 Tbid., Supplement No. 11, p. 18. 


4 Ibid., p. 13-14. 
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the other all the facilities and assistance in his power, including the use 
of all means and lines of communication. ...”* The proposed merger, if 
realized, would thus have returned a substantial segment of Palestine to 
indirect British control, and such control over the Negeb would have 
enabled Britain more effectively to negotiate a revision of its 1936 alliance 
with Egypt.” 

Little wonder that the British delegation incorporated the Mediator’s 
proposals in a draft resolution submitted to the First Committee.” The 
United States took a middle position between that of Britain and that of 
Israel, which claimed all territory occupied by its forces as well as that 
allocated to the Jewish state by resolution 181(II). The American repre- 
sentative proposed that” 


instead of trying to fix the boundaries in Palestine at its present ses- 
sion, the General Assembly should entrust that task to the conciliation 
commission, it being understood that the claims of the State of Israel 
to the boundaries set forth in . . . resolution . . . [181(II)] were legiti- 
mate and could not be modified without its consent. Reductions in 
such territory must be agreed to by Israel. However, if Israel wished 
to add territory, it would have to offer an appropriate exchange, ac- 
ceptable to the Arabs, through negotiations. 


Other delegations offered further amendments and alternative proposals. 
The Bernadotte plan, sponsored by the United Kingdom and supported 
by the Acting Mediator, thus went through the First Committee's 
wringer, flattened out and squeezed of much of its substance but still rec- 
ognizable. The scheme, as it emerged from the 186th plenary meeting 
on December 11, 1948, with the Assembly's formal blessing, contained no 
reference to boundaries, except as regarded the projected Jerusalem 
enclave. 

Resolution 194(III) envisaged the immediate establishment of a con- 
ciliation commission of three Members of the United Nations to be ap- 
pointed by a committee of the permanent members of the Security 
Council. The commission was to assume, at its discretion, the functions 
which the Assembly had originally given to the Mediator. It was also to 
undertake, upon request by the Security Council, “any of the functions 
now assigned to the . . . Mediator . . . or to the . . . [Security Council's] 
Truce Commission” by resolutions of the Security Council”, and “upon 


44 Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 1948, 17 General Assembly, First Committee, Off- 
Cmd. 7368, p. 4. cial Records (3d session, Ist part), p. 727. 
% Cf., for example, Hurewitz, J. C., Middle 1% See below, p. 491. Under an arrange 


East Dilemmas (New York, 1953), p. 133-134. ment with the Mediator, concluded on June 

%® General Assembly, First Committee, Offi- 12, 1948, the Truce Commission confined its 
cial Records (3d session, Ist part), Annexes, responsibility for truce supervision to the 
p. 55-58. Jerusalem area. 
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such request . . . with respect to all the remaining functions of the .. . 


tor shall be terminated”. The parties were called upon to extend the scope 
of the Security Council's appeal for an armistice and “to seek agreement 
by negotiations conducted either with the Conciliation Commission or 
directly, with a view to the final settlement of all questions outstanding 
between them”. 

For the guidance of the commission the General Assembly enunciated 
the following principles: “the Holy Places . . . in Palestine should be pro- 
tected and free access to them assured, in accordance with existing rights 
and historical practice . . . [and] under effective United Nations super- 
vision”; “the Jerusalem area . . . should be accorded special and separate 
treatment from the rest of Palestine and . . . placed under effective United 
Nations control”; “the freest possible access to Jerusalem by road, rail or 
air should be accorded to all inhabitants of Palestine”; and “the refugees 
wishing to return to their homes and live at peace with their neighbours 
should be permitted to do so at the earliest practicable date and . . . com- 
pensation . . . paid for the property of those choosing not to return and 
for loss of or damage to property which, under principles of international 
law or in equity, should be made good by the Governments or authorities 
responsible”. The conciliation commission was explicitly instructed “to 
present to the fourth regular session of the General Assembly detailed 
proposals for a permanent international regime for the Jerusalem area 
... [assuring] the maximum local autonomy for distinctive groups con- 
sistent with . . . [its] special international status”; “to seek arrangements 
... which will facilitate the economic development of the area, including 
... access to ports and airfields and the use of transportation and com- 
munication facilities”; and “to facilitate the repatriation, resettlement and 
economic and social rehabilitation of the refugees and the payment of 
compensation”. Finally, the Assembly authorized the commission to ap- 
point an interim United Nations administrator for the Jerusalem area and 
to create such subsidiary bodies as it deemed necessary. 

The Arab delegations were still fighting partition. Syria submitted to 
the First Committee two proposals, both rejected, one calling for the 
creation of a commission to draft a plan for a unitary government in 
Palestine and the other recommending that an advisory opinion on the 
entire Palestine question be sought from the International Court of Jus- 
tice.” Despite the absence of any reference to the Assembly’s original 
partition proposal, all Arab delegations voted against resolution 194( III). 


—. Assembly, First Committee, Official Records (3d session, Ist part), Annexes, 
p. 76, 88. 
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The Egyptian representative reflected the views of his Arab colleagues 

in asking” 
with whom and about what the Arabs were expected to undertake di- 
rect negotiations, when they did not recognize the Zionists as a party 
or a State and were opposed to partition. The Arab States were always 
ready to negotiate with the United Nations on the maintenance of 
peace, as was their duty, but there were not going to be any other nego- 
tiations. . . . [The Arabs] did not want peace if it was to be bought at 
the price of giving up part of Palestine, which would subsequently serve 
as a base for aggression and would constitute a Zionist threat to the 
social structure and peace of the Middle East. 


In brief, the Arab delegates refused to be bound even by a remotely im- 
plicit recognition of the partition principles, such as the premise of reso- 
lution 194(III), and the Lebanese representative warned that the Arab 
states would not collaborate with the conciliation commission.” 

Israel, as a non-Member of the United Nations, could not vote on the 
resolution. But its views were presented to the First Committee. The 
new state favored the establishment of the commission, while taking ex- 
ception to aspects of its suggested terms of reference. The Israel Forei 
Minister advocated that territorial questions should be settled by “free 
negotiations between the parties” on the basis of resolution 181(II). In 
fact, he could see “no reason for such far-reaching departure from the 
political settlement envisaged” in the partition resolution of the preced- 
ing year, although he declared “that some [of its] provisions did not now 
conform with reality”. The Israel government opposed vesting the com- 
mission with “administrative or executive functions” — a gentle hint that 
Israel would not cooperate with any United Nations effort to set up an 
international regime for the Jerusalem area, which might in any way 
infringe upon the sovereign rights which Israel claimed over its segment 
of the Holy City.” 


II 


The General Assembly approved the recommendation of a committee 
of the permanent members of the Security Council that France, Turkey 
and the United States should constitute the conciliation commission. The 
brief discussion at the 186th plenary meeting indicated only that the com- 
mittee had reached its decision over the negative vote of the USSR dele- 
gate, who contended that the commission “should not consist mainly of 


General Assembly, First Committee, Offi- 21 Ibid., p. 811, 813. 
cial Records (3d session, Ist part), p. 756, 811. 22 Ibid., p. 715, 827 and 840. 
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resentatives of two of the great Powers, but that smaller countries 
should also be represented — for example, Poland, a country of Eastern 
Europe, which would be able to present an impartial and objective point 
of view”.” Here was a surface symptom that the Arab-Israel dispute had 
become entangled in the Soviet-West contest. 

With the disqualification of the United Kingdom, as mandatory power 
and therefore as a party directly concerned, the United States from the 
outset was compelled against its will to assume western leadership in 
handling the Palestine question at the United Nations. Despite vacilla- 
tio on substance, the United States in 1948 adhered consistently to at 
least one procedural principle: the exclusion of the USSR and its eastern 
European allies from direct participation in any United Nations subsid- 
iary organs dealing with Palestine. It was hoped that the opportunities 
for Soviet meddling in the most vulnerable zone of the pivotal Middle 
East might thus be circumscribed. By the same token, the USSR, as part 
of its larger strategic purpose of reducing and, if possible, eliminating 
western influence throughout the Middle East, sought to prevent the 
United States from filling any power vacuum created by the British de- 
parture from Palestine. If, however, despite Soviet objections, the United 
States was represented in United Nations missions on Palestine, the USSR 
also insisted on taking part.” 

In the procedural duel the United States generally triumphed. On April 
23, 1948, the Security Council established, on United States initiative, a 
Truce Commission comprising “representatives of those members of the 
Security Council [Syria apart] which have career consular officers in Jeru- 
salem”.” The commission therefore consisted of Belgium, France and the 
United States; the USSR, with no consulate in the city, was automatically 
debarred. The Mediator was a national of neutral Sweden. But, in set- 
ting up his Truce Supervision Organization, he called upon the govern- 
ments represented in the Security Council's Truce Commission as well 
as his native Sweden to furnish the requisite military personnel. 

In contesting the Mediator’s action before the Security Council on 
June 10, 1948, Andrei Gromyko, the Soviet delegate, declared that there 
could be “no objection to the utilization of USSR military observers along 
with the military observers of some other countries, to whose utilization 
the Soviet Union has no objection”. The United States representative 
countered that the decision might best be left to the Mediator’s discre- 
tion. Gromyko reiterated five days later 


8 General Assembly, Plenary Meetings, Offi- **Cf. Hurewitz, J. C., The Struggle for 

cial Records (3d session, Ist part), p. 1004— Palestine (New York, 1950), p. 299-331. 

1005. Security Council, Official Records (3d 
year), No. 62, p. 32-33. 
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that we cannot in any circumstances agree that one, two or three 
countries should be given the right to send their military observers to 
Palestine, while at the same time the USSR is to be deprived of that 
right. The USSR is no less entitled than any other country to send its 
military observers to Palestine; no less entitled than the United States, 
for instance. 


The Security Council, however, rejected the Soviet proposal that any of 
its members, excluding Syria, might appoint observers, if it so desired.* 
By the fall of 1948 the USSR had come to favor the early dissolution of 
the Acting Mediator’s truce observer staff. This was the burden of the 
proposal, calling for the immediate removal from the Arab-Israeli area 
of all foreign military personnel, a proposal which the Soviet delegation 
sponsored in the deliberations at the first part of the General Assembly's 
third session leading to the adoption of resolution 194(TIII).” 

The Soviet recommendation was turned down, as was the Polish sug- 
gestion that the conciliation commission should consist of five members 
chosen on the basis of equitable geographic distribution with the execu- 
tion of resolution 181(II) as its terms of reference.” By frustrating Soviet 
moves and agreeing to membership in the commission, the United States 
implicitly had accepted responsibility for the conciliation effort, more 
especially since neither France nor Turkey could effectively have resisted 
determined policy decisions taken in Washington. United States policy 
toward the Arab-Israel area at this time, however, was noted chiefly for 
its lack of coherence and decisiveness. To add to the complications, 
President Truman encountered difficulty in finding a suitable representa- 
tive. Indeed, the first American representative resigned before the com- 
mission’s initial meeting at Geneva on January 17, 1949, and the next 
appointee did not join his colleagues until more than a week later, after 
the commission had adopted basic decisions on organization and proce- 
dure.” 

Meanwhile, what appeared remote and unlikely in December 1948 
suddenly came to pass in January 1949, even before the conciliation com- 
mission was in fact constituted. In the five-week period between the 
General Assembly’s adoption of resolution 194(III) and the first meeting 
in Geneva, serious fighting again broke out in the Egyptian-Israel sector. 
The Security Council on December 28, 1948 called upon Egypt and Israel 


%6 For discussion, see ibid., No. 82, p. 41-45 %8 Tbid., p. 74-75; see also First Committee 
and No. 84, p. 6-13; for Soviet proposal, see Summary Records, p. 829-922 and Plenary 
ibid., p. 8 Meetings, p. 987. 


Sd General Assembly, First Committee, Offi- 29 New York Times, December 29, 1948 and 
cial Records (3d session, 1st part), Annexes, January 24, 1949. 
p- 75. 
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to order an immediate cease-fire and appealed to “the members of the 
Conciliation Commission . . . to establish the Commission with as little 
delay as possible”.” But events were moving too swiftly. Units of the 
Israel army had already crossed the Egyptian frontier into the Sinai Pen- 
insula. With the security of its vital Suez Canal base in mind, the United 
Kingdom threatened to invoke the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian treaty and come 
to Egypt's aid. In Egypt, however, the 1936 instrument loomed as an 
even greater bugbear than the Palestine question. Rather than acknowl- 
edge any validity in the hated alliance with England, Egypt agreed to 
negotiate an armistice with Israel. Delegations of the two governments 
arrived on January 12, 1949, in Rhodes, where discussions were launched 
immediately under the chairmanship of the Acting Mediator.” 

By the day of the opening meeting of the conciliation commission in 
Geneva, the Egyptian-Israel armistice negotiations had not yet crystal- 
lized. Moreover, it still remained far from certain that the other Arab 
states would consent to treat with Israel. Bunche accordingly advised 
the Security Council that* 


It is obviously desirable that the functions and responsibilities of the 
United Nations in its effort to achieve a peaceful adjustment of the 
Palestine situation should be centralized in one organ to the greatest 
extent possible. There are obvious disadvantages [that arise] from a 
multiplicity of United Nations agencies or representatives working si- 
multaneously on various aspects of the problem. 

I have, therefore, assumed all along since the adoption by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of its resolution of 11 December [194(III)], that at an 
appropriate time the Security Council, taking note of that resolution, 
would invite the Conciliation Commission to undertake those functions 
deriving from Security Council resolutions now exercised by me. 


The Security Council, however, took no action. By the time the full 
membership of the conciliation commission assembled in Jerusalem at the 
end of January, the Egyptian-Israel conference had reached a delicate 
stage and it seemed best not to tamper with the chairmanship. Following 
the conclusion of the Egyptian-Israel armistice agreement and the accept- 
ance by Transjordan and Lebanon to enter into armistice talks with the 
enemy, the conciliation commission itself considered® 


that it would be advisable for the Acting United Nations Mediator to 
continue directing the negotiations on the military plane with a view to 


Document $/1169. %8 First Progress Report, General Assembly, 
*" Document $/1205. Ad Hoc Political Committee, Official Records 
"Document $/1215. (4th session), Annex Volume II, p. 1. 
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arriving at armistice agreements between Israel and the Arab countries 
party to the Palestine conflict. The Conciliation Commission feels that 
the success of the armistice negotiations might be jeopardized if their 
direction were to be transferred by the Security Council from the Act. 
ing Mediator to the Conciliation Commission before their conclusion, 
The success of the armistice negotiations will . . . greatly calm the at- 
mosphere and facilitate . . . [the commisson’s] own task considerably, 


The negotiation of the Arab-Israel armistice regime consumed six 
months. Israel's agreement with Egypt, it was true, went into effect on 
February 24, 1949, with Lebanon on March 23 and with Jordan —~as 


Transjordan was known thereafter —on April 3. But the Israel-Syrian | 
negotiations, which opened on April 5, dragged on until July 20. The | 


agreements provided for mixed armistice commissions under the chair. 
manship of the Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization [TSO] or one of his senior aides and for the employment of 
TSO military personnel as neutral observers. But no cognizance whatso- 


ever was taken of the conciliation commission. The TSO, in a strict sense, | 


did not enjoy independent status. The Mediator had brought the body 
into being under authority of the Security Council’s resolutions of May 29 
and July 15, 1948. The question thus arose at the time that the Security 
Council considered the matter of relieving the Acting Mediator of his 
responsibilities under its resolutions whether to place the TSO and its 
Chief of Staff under the conciliation commission’s jurisdiction or to trans- 
form the TSO into an independent organ. 

Bunche skirted the issue in his final report to the Security Council 
“In my view’, he wrote, “the action which the Council might now prop- 
erly take should also provide . . . for the termination or the transfer to the 
. .. Conciliation Commission of such functions as now remain to the posi- 
tion of Mediator under Security Council resolutions.” However, in an 
annex to the report, outlining a possible course which the Council might 


pursue, he included a clause requesting “the Conciliation Commission, | 


with the assistance of the United Nations Chief of Staff of the Truce 
Supervision Organization, to undertake the observance of the cease-fire 
in Palestine. In the latter suggestion, it was clear, the Acting Mediator 
envisaged making the TSO subsidiary to the Conciliation Commission. 


On the other hand, in a subsequent formal statement to the Council, | 


Bunche declared that resolution 194(III)” 
transferred to the Conciliation Commission all the functions previously 


* Security Council, Official Records (4th % Tbid., No. 36, p. 7. 
year), Supplement for August 1949, p. 6-7. 
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assigned to the Mediator under General Assembly resolutions. Since 11 
December, therefore, my functions as Acting Mediator have consisted 
of truce supervision and armistice negotiations, both under Security 
Council resolutions. Since the Armistice Agreements are concluded 
and since they render any continued truce supervision unnecessary, in 
my view there are in fact no functions remaining to me now, and there- 
fore none to transfer to the Conciliation Commission. The truce super- 
vision personnel has been drastically reduced . . . [and] it is estimated 
that no more than thirty or forty observers . . . need be retained to assist 
the parties, at their request, in the supervision of the terms of the four 
Armistice Agreements. This is United Nations assistance which the 
parties themselves request . . . and which the United Nations should 
of course grant. It must, however, be emphasized that the parties 
themselves have devised their own agreements for joint supervision of 
the terms of the voluntary agreements, and the United Nations there- 
fore has no general responsibility for the supervision of the Armistice 
Agreements. 


The shift in his position, Bunche later disclosed, was induced by the 
cogency of the arguments of the Canadian and French representatives in 
the Security Council, who were to become joint sponsors of the draft reso- 
lution embodying his major recommendations.” The French delegate 
expressed” 


doubt whether it would be appropriate to transfer the responsibility of 
supervising the cease-fire [incorporated into the armistice agreements] 
to the Conciliation Commission. The Commission has a clear-cut and 
highly difficult task. It is preparing for the future. Its work can only 
be carried out in a peaceful atmosphere. We would be complicating 
that work if we were to expose . . . [it] to the repercussions of local 
incidents which may still occur. 


In response to a query from the Canadian delegate, the Acting Media- 
tor informed the Council that* 


the separation of the functions of mediation or conciliation from the 
functions of supervision and enforcement, whether of cease-fire, or 
truce or armistice, is a very sound and practical principle. . . . 

Our experience in Palestine with the mediation and truce supervi- 
sion was that the duties of truce supervision and enforcement often 
conflicted with the functions of mediation, that having held discussions 


* Ibid., p. 39. % Ibid., p. 27-28. 
™ Ibid., p. 4; for similar Canadian statement, 
see p. 28-30. 
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with the parties, and having created a situation in which we thought 
we could make progress towards settlement, some problem of truce 
violation would arise at an inopportune moment and would create a 
situation in which we would have to divert our attention from media- 
tion to truce enforcement. 

Count Bernadotte had difficult experiences of this nature, and so did 
I, and often in the armistice negotiations we encountered this handicap. 
Thus, from the standpoint of the work of the Conciliation Commission, 
it would seem to me to be altogether to the advantage of that Commis. 
sion that it should have no responsibilities whatsoever of this super- 
visory or enforcement nature, and that it should concentrate its atten- 
tion upon the vital problem of peaceful settlement, leaving it to the 
Chief of Staff, with the very small personnel necessary for assisting the 
parties in the supervision of Oe: armistice agreements, to deal with this 
other question. 


Bunche also revealed that in the armistice negotiations the parties had 
fully canvassed “what relationship there might be between the Agree- 
ments and the Palestine Conciliation Commission, and it was the mutual 
feeling of the Parties that the conciliation commission would have the 
very important and serious job of conducting the peace negotiations, and 
that the Parties themselves, with the assistance defined in the Agree- 
ments, would take care of the implementation of the Armistice Agree- 
ments”.” 

The USSR representative for his part contended that with the volun- 
tary conclusion of the armistice agreements, “there is no need to maintain 
United Nations observers in Palestine; indeed . . . they should be recalled 
and the staff which has been established there should be disbanded”. 
He also swiped at the conciliation commission, declaring that there was 
no need for its further “interference”, since the parties could best settle 
their outstanding differences by direct negotiations. But the Security 
Council had no power to dissolve the conciliation commission, which was 
the General Assembly’s subsidiary organ. Accordingly, the Soviet pro- 
posal for amending the Canadian-French draft resolution merely re- 
quested the termination of the TSO and the withdrawal of its personnel 
and the deletion of all references to the conciliation commission.” 

The Security Council upheld the Acting Mediator’s position. The pur- 


poses of Assembly resolution 194(III) were reaffirmed, and the Chief of | 


Staff of the TSO was directed to keep the conciliation commission in- 


® Tbid., p. 38. *1 Documents $/1368 and 1375. 
 Ibid., No. 37, p. 6. 
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formed of matters affecting its work. Otherwise, the Council’s resolution 
failed to mention the commission, while the TSO was elevated to an in- 
dependent organ.” It should also be noted that the Council took no ac- 
tion on its own consular truce commission, so that legally the body has 
continued in existence, although it has not actively functioned since Jan- 
uary 1949. Still, the continued formal existence of the truce commission, 
it may be assumed, was not opposed by the United States, because the 
question might again be raised of choosing military observers in any 
future contingency requiring the expansion of the TSO. 


III 


The United States, Britain and France, which had endorsed the recom- 
mendation in resolution 194(III) that the conciliation commission should 
assume all the functions of the Mediator under Security Council direc- 
tives, reversed themselves in less than a year. The range of the commis- 
sion’s functions was thus curtailed drastically. For, instead of becoming 
coordinator of United Nations efforts in the Palestine area, it was to deal 
solely with political negotiations. The conciliation commission itself was 
later to express “its firm conviction that the aspects of the Palestine prob- 
lem are interrelated” and to advise the Assembly “that in any further 
approach to the problem it is desirable that consideration be given to the 
need for coordinating all United Nations efforts aimed at the promotion 
of stability, security and peace in Palestine”.“ In brief, the commission 
was suggesting that the General Assembly and the Security Council in- 
vest either the existing conciliation organ or a successor with direct con- 
trol over all United Nations activities in the Palestine area. 

Actually, whether or not the commission served the Security Council 
as well as the General Assembly had little bearing on the conciliation 
effort. Of greater pertinence, as the representative of Mexico stressed 
before the 37th meeting of the Ad Hoc Political Committee at the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s seventh session, were“ 


the intentions and will of the parties to the problem . . . than the words 
of any formula for its solution. With goodwill, even a bad formula 
might achieve results, whereas without goodwill, even a good formula 
could lead to nothing. 


“ Document S/1376. “General Assembly, Ad Hoc Political Com- 
ess Report (23 January-19 November mittee, Official Records (7th session), p. 221. 
1951), General Assembly, Official Records 
(6th session), Supplement No. 18, p. 10. 








THE KASHMIR DISPUTE AFTER SIX YEARS 
JosEF KoRBEL 


I 


Six years have passed since the conflict between India and Pakistan 
over the State of Jammu and Kashmir was put on the agenda of the Se. 
curity Council. The United Nations has tried incessantly to bring it to 





; 


a final and peaceful settlement but with no success. The issue continues | 


to evade its efforts, which have been limited to mediation, and still rests 
finally with the parties in dispute, the governments of India and Pakistan, 

The free world appeared relieved of the anxiety and sense of growing 
frustration over the fruitless United Nations activities when the govem- 


ments of India and Pakistan announced last August their firm wish to | 


solve the Kashmir problem in bilateral negotiations. After four days of 
consultations between Jawaharlal Nehru and Mohammed Ali in New 
Delhi a joint press communique hopefully advised: 


The Prime Ministers of Pakistan and India held several meetings 
on August 17, 18, 19 and 20 in New Delhi. These talks were in continv- 
ation of the talks they had held in Karachi three weeks earlier. Kashmir 
and other problems outstanding between the two countries were dis- 
cussed fully and frankly. Both the Prime Ministers were actuated by 
a firm resolve to settle these problems as early as possible, peacefully 
and co-operatively, to the mutual advantage of both countries. 

The Kashmir dispute was specially discussed at some length. It 
was their firm opinion that this should be settled in accordance with 
the wishes of the people of that State with a view to promoting their 


well-being and causing the least disturbance to the life of the State. | 


The most feasible method of ascertaining the wishes of the people was 
by fair and impartial plebiscite. Such a plebiscite had been proposed 
and agreed to some years ago. Progress, however, could not be made 
because of lack of agreement in regard to certain preliminary issues. 
The Prime Ministers agreed that these preliminary issues should be 


Joser Korset, former Czechoslovak Ambassador to Yugoslavia, served as his cout 
try’s representative on the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan. His 
services terminated in February 1949 for political reasons. Dr. Korbel is now Profes- 
sor of International Relations, Social Science Foundation, University of Denver, and 
the author of a forthcoming book entitled “Watch Kashmir”. 
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considered by them directly in order to arrive at agreements in regard 
to this. These agreements would be to be given effect to and the next 
step would be the appointment of a plebiscite administrator. 

In order to fix some kind of a provisional time-table, it was decided 
that the Plebiscite Administrator should he appointed by the end of 
April 1954. Previous to that date the preliminary issues referred to 
above should be decided and action in implementation thereof should 
be taken. With this purpose in view committees of military and other 
experts should be appointed to advise the Prime Ministers. On the 
Plebiscite Administrator’s formal appointment and induction into office 
by the Jammu and Kashmir Government he will examine the situation 
and report on it. He will then make such proposals as he thinks proper 
for preparations to be made for the holding of a fair and impartial 
plebiscite in the entire State and take such other steps as may be con- 
sidered necessary therefor.’ 


Without going into a detailed analysis of this official announcement its 
reading appears to imply several points: 1) that the two Prime Ministers 
agreed to let the people of Kashmir decide their future by a free and 
impartial plebiscite to be held in the entire State of Jammu and Kashmir; 
2) that they considered appointment of a new Plebiscite Administrator 
(though the government of Pakistan denies this interpretation of the an- 
nouncement ), who will make proposals concerning the preparation and 
conduct of the plebiscite, which may or may not be accepted by the gov- 
emments of India and Pakistan; 3) that his appointment, envisaged ac- 
cording to “some kind of provisional time-table” for the end of April 1954, 
depends upon resolving “certain preliminary issues” and upon their im- 
plementation; and 4) that these issues should be considered and settled 
directly without any assistance from the United Nations. 

What are these “preliminary issues” upon the solution of which de- 
pends any further course of action? The history of the United Nations 
mediation efforts points, without any doubt, to the most important pre- 
liminary issue: the scope of the demilitarization of Kashmir without which 
an unfettered plebiscite is unthinkable. It is primarily this issue which 
has barred for six long years any material progress in solving the Kashmir 
conflict. Animated by a newly established spirit of mutual friendliness 
and pressed by internal political and economic problems the two govern- 
ments seem to be resolved at last on reaching an agreement. 

This new step in the development of the Kashmir conflict invites a re- 
capitulation of preceding steps, a study of the methods of mediation 


* APP (Associated Press of Pakistan), August 20, 1953. 
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undertaken by the United Nations representatives, and an attempt to clar. 


ify the responsibilities for the failure in solving “certain preliminary js. | 


sues” to date. 


II 


The Security Council was seized of the Kashmir conflict on January 1, 
1948. Inasmuch as the complaint of the government of India against the 
government of Pakistan invoked articles 34 and 35 of the Charter, the 
Security Council based its deliberations on Chapter VI, dealing with Pa. 
cific Settlement of Disputes. This chapter limits the powers of the Secu- 








rity Council to recommendations short of determining the existence of | 


an act of aggression and short of implementation of sanctions. 

On April 21, 1948, the Security Council passed a resolution, in which it 
expressed the strong opinion, “that India and Pakistan should do their 
utmost to bring about a cessation of all fighting” in Kashmir and noted 
with satisfaction that they desired that the future of Kashmir “should be 
decided through the democratic method of a free and impartial plebi- 
scite”. The Council established a five-member Commission to “place its 
good offices and mediation” at the disposal of both governments, to be of 
assistance in the restoration of peace and in holding the plebiscite. It 
recommended to the two governments withdrawal of fighting forces from 
Kashmir to a point of minimum strength, and nomination by the Secre- 
tary-General of a Plebiscite Administrator, who would organize and con- 


duct the plebiscite. It further elaborated on a number of measures to be | 


taken to ensure its impartiality and freedom.’ 


Both the governments of India and of Pakistan expressed dissatisfac- | 


tion with the resolution. To Pakistan it was too little because it did not, 
in its opinion, offer adequate guarantees for the plebiscite; to India it was 
too much because it put Pakistan, supposedly the defendant, on equal 
footing with the plaintiff, itself. India particularly resented the failure of 
the resolution to condemn Pakistan for aggression. Both countries, how- 





ee 
—_ 


ever, expressed readiness to avail themselves of the good offices of the | 


commission (UNCIP). 
III 


The position of the UNCIP was not enviable. Even before its arrival 
in Karachi, the Pakistani press warned that it would be received by a dis 
play of black flags. The papers in Delhi proclaimed that India would 
offer to the Commission only “a conditional cooperation.” They began 


? For text, see Security Council Official Records (3d year), Supplement for April 1948, p. 8-12. 
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“to lay the groundwork for the rejection of any recommendations that the 
Commission may make unless they favor India.” The first contacts re- 
yealed rather suspicious attitudes on the part of both governments 
towards the Commission. This was an unfortunate situation because the 
Commission, enjoying no other right than to mediate and make recom- 
mendations, could hope for some success of its mission only if it was 
received by both countries with confidence in its impartiality. Lacking 
this, it had to proceed slowly, carefully, and with the utmost tactfulness. 
From the study of the Kashmir problem and especially from numerous 
conversations with the representatives of the Indian and Pakistani gov- 
ernments, the commission came to realize the complex and bitter meaning 
of the Kashmir conflict. 

Meanwhile, the fighting in Kashmir continued. Starting in October 
1947, conflicts had broken out between the forces of Maharaja Sir Hari 
Singh and Indian troops on the one hand, the tribesmen and the rebel- 
lious population of the western area on the other. The local rebelling 
groups had organized the Azad Kashmir movement and looked toward 
eventual incorporation into Pakistan. The Indian government, which 
had consistently asserted the validity of the accession to India, moved in 
an unspecified number of troops to assist the Maharaja and, by the time 
of the arrival of the Commission in July 1948, Pakistan had responded by 
dispatching three Pakistani brigades to the area. It seemed natural to 
the Commission to have the fighting stopped first. Both governments 
were therefore informally approached with the suggestions that hostilities 
cease unconditionally. Neither, however, was willing to do so. India 
insisted upon public condemnation of Pakistan as aggressor and with- 
drawal of the latter's troops from Kashmir. Pakistan made the cessation 
of hostilities conditional upon the simultaneous withdrawal of the Indian 
army. Moreover, the conversations revealed a pronounced contempt on 
the part of India toward Pakistan (whose very existence Jawaharlal 
Nehru found difficult to recognize) and a deep-seated mistrust in Karachi 
of any move coming from New Delhi. On both sides there was an ab- 
sence of the paramount prerequisite for negotiations among any group of 
countries: a semblance of good will and good faith. 

Unable to impress upon both governments the urgency of a cease-fire, 
the Commission began to prepare a proposal which would not only put 
an end to the war but also prepare the road to the normalization of life in 
Kashmir and to the plebiscite. Such a proposal was designed to reflect 
the political realities in Kashmir where the government of Sheikh Abdul- 
lah and the Azad Kashmir government were engaged in an irreconcilable 


* New York Times, June 16, 1948. 
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struggle. Its purpose was to secure a military balance for the period of 
an envisaged truce and the plebiscite. It would confirm the principle 
that the people of Kashmir would be guaranteed the opportunity to de. 
cide freely whether they wished to join India or Pakistan. 

On August 13, 1948, the Commission unanimously passed a resolution 
which was divided into three parts.’ Briefly, the resolution asked the 
government of India and Pakistan to issue a cease-fire order and to ac- 
cept the appointment of United Nations military observers for supervi- 
sion of its observance. It asked further that the government of Pakistan 
withdraw all its fighting forces from Kashmir (the Pakistani army, the 
tribesmen, and other fighting Pakistani nationals) and allow the territory 
evacuated by the Pakistani troops to be administered by the local authori- 
ties under the surveillance of the Commission. India was requested to 
withdraw the bulk of its forces (the process of withdrawal was to begin 
after the withdrawal of the tribesmen and Pakistani nationals and with 
the simultaneous withdrawal of the Pakistani army) to the minimum 
required in the period preceding the plebiscite for maintenance of law 
and order (which included, in the Commission’s interpretation, security 
of Kashmir against external aggression). Both governments were asked 
to reaffirm their agreement that the future of Kashmir would be deter- 
mined in accordance with the will of the people. 

When the Commission presented the resolution in Delhi and Karachi, 
and asked for its acceptance in its entirety, Jawaharlal Nehru and Sir 
Zafrulla Khan requested a detailed clarification and interpretation of its 
various points. Mr. N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, a prominent member of 
the Indian government, told the Commission privately that “the resolu- 
tion was a remarkable piece of work”. Sir Zafrulla Khan assured the 
Commission of his complete trust in its integrity. In view of the reserved 
attitude manifested at the beginning of the Commission’s activities, this 
was a considerable achievement. Yet the result fell short of expectations. 

Though India accepted the resolution, Pakistan attached to its accept- 
ance so many reservations, qualifications and assumptions as to make its 
answer “tantamount to rejection”. It revealed Pakistan’s mistrust of In- 
dian policy and the fear that once the fighting stopped, India, being in 
possession of the better part of Kashmir, would be satisfied with a de facto 
division of the country and obstruct a free plebiscite. The position of 
Pakistan seemed at that time (August 1948) unnecessarily recalcitrant. 
The experience of the following five years has given some justification to 
its mistrust and fear. 


‘For text see Security Council Official Records (3d year), Supplement for November 1948, 
p. 32-34. 
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Pursuing its task of mediation, the commission, after new consultations 
with the representatives of India and Pakistan, prepared another proposal 
which was supplementary to its resolution of August 13 and was intended 
to alleviate the apprehensions of Pakistan. It made provisions for the 
nomination of a Plebiscite Administrator and defined his powers. It con- 
templated a final disposal of the Indian and Azad forces after the truce 
agreement would have been implemented and it elaborated conditions to 
ensure freedom of the plebiscite. 

Elucidations of this proposal were again requested by both govern- 
ments. Among other things Pakistan wished that the Plebiscite Adminis- 
trator be appointed “as soon as possible”, while the government of India 
wanted the appointment deferred until the truce was implemented. The 
latter also insisted upon large-scale disbandment and disarming of the 
Azad forces and attached first importance to the need of maintaining 
Indian forces in Kashmir adequate to the security of the country during 
the plebiscite period. 

The demilitarization of Kashmir was (and has remained) the most 
serious obstacle to the settlement of the conflict. Nevertheless, both gov- 
emments accepted the Commission’s proposals (i.e. both the resolution 
of August 13 and the supplementary proposal) and, as the first step, or- 
dered a cease-fire on January 1, 1949. The proposal was then embodied 
in a resolution passed unanimously on January 5.’ Thus, the second phase 
of the United Nations intervention in the Kashmir conflict was crowned 
with success. It was not, however, to be a long-lived success. 

Since January 1949 scant progress has been made in bringing the Kash- 
mir dispute closer to a final solution. Even though the United Nations 
was extremely fortunate in appointing, in agreement with the government 
of India and Pakistan, Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz as Plebiscite 
Administrator, he was not given the opportunity to assume his functions, 
because many preliminary issues remained unsolved. A group of United 
Nations military observers was dispatched to Kashmir to supervise the 
armistice but they still perform their five-year-old task of unselfish, 
unheralded devotion to peace along the rugged, mountainous, five hun- 
dred mile long cease-fire line in an atmosphere which has not been always 
friendly to them. 

The Commission resolutions of August 13 and January 5 were the foun- 
dation stone for further steps. Presumably they were to be put in force. 
When the Commission returned to the subcontinent to implement its 
resolutions, it was surprised to find that the two governments attached 


5 For text see Second Interim Report of UNCIP, Document S/1196, January 10, 1949. 
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different interpretations to several points of the accepted resolutions, 
Most important among these was the clause of the withdrawal by India 
of “the bulk of its forces.” This term obviously was vague, but the Com. 
mission could not propose a better, unequivocal term because the goverm- 
ment of India had not disclosed the number of its troops in Kashmir. The 
problem could have been solved had India not refused to let Pakistan see 
its plan for the scope and schedule of the withdrawal of Indian troops. 
India also insisted upon the disarming of the Azad forces — an act never 
envisaged by the Commission before the actual act of plebiscite. On this 
issue, however, India was rightly concerned about the strength of the 
Azad forces which used the period of negotiations for intense training 
and arming and which grew into an army of 32 battalions. 

Both governments, though for different reasons, refused the Commis- 
sion’s terms of truce. Accordingly, the Commission did not see any other 
way out of the impasse than to propose an arbitration of differences. 
Pakistan accepted, India refused. The Commission’s report to the Secu- 
rity Council was quite critical of the Indian attitude.* 


IV 


Things took a new turn when the Canadian representative on the Se- 
curity Council, General A. G. L. McNaughton, tackling the problem of 
demilitarization of Kashmir, proposed to India and Pakistan that they 
should demilitarize the country “to the minimum compatible with the 
maintenance of security and of local law and order, and to a level suff- 
ciently low and with the forces so disposed that they will not constitute 
a restriction on the free expression of opinion for the purposes of the 
plebiscite.” 

The Security Council endorsed General McNaughton’s proposal in a 
resolution® and nominated the noted Australian jurist, Sir Owen Dixon, as 
United Nations representative to replace the UNCIP. Pakistan accepted 
the resolution; India voiced strong criticism. 

The report of Sir Owen to the Security Council’ testifies to his brilliant 
mind and almost inexhaustible ingenuity in reconciling the views of India 
and Pakistan on the Kashmir problem and in proposing democratic solu- 
tions. First he prepared a plan for demilitarization. Pakistan accepted 
it; India rejected it. Then he made alternative proposals for the adminis- 
tration of the country to ensure a free plebiscite. To each of these pro- 


Security Council, Official Records (4th 8 Document S/1469, March 14, 1950. 
year), Special Supplement No. 7. * Document $/1791, September 15, 1950. 
™Document S/1453, February 6, 1950, 
p. 14. 
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als he encountered a firm Indian “no.” In the end, he became “con- 
vinced that India’s agreement would never be obtained to demilitarization 
in any such form, or to provisions governing the period of the plebiscite 
of any such character, or would in [his] opinion permit the plebiscite 
being conducted in conditions sufficiently guarding against intimidation, 
and other forms of influence and abuse by which the freedom and fair- 
ness of the plebiscite might be imperiled.” 

Sir Owen then advanced several proposals combining the idea of par- 
titioning most of the State of Jammu and Kashmir and of a plebiscite 
limited to the Valley of Kashmir, with the proviso that the Valley be com- 
pletely demilitarized and put under a United Nations administration dur- 
ing the plebiscite period. Though Pakistan rejected the notion of a 
limited plebiscite, its Prime Minister was willing to meet Nehru to discuss 
the issue. However, “the Prime Minister of India answered by telegram 
expressing an emphatic refusal to agree to any such provision.” His mis- 
sion finished, Sir Owen concluded his report, “There is, I believe, on the 
side of India, a conception of what ought to be done to ascertain the real 
will of the people which is not that tacitly assumed by me. Doubtless it 
is a conception which Pakistan does not share.”” 


V 


In January 1951 the Prime Ministers of the British Commonwealth, 
meeting in London, discussed, upon the insistence of Liaquat Ali Khan, 
the Kashmir problem — an obviously intra-Commonwealth quarrel. The 
Australian Prime Minister, Robert Gordon Menzies, suggested three pos- 
sible solutions to the questions of demilitarization and maintenance of 
security: 1) to station Commonwealth troops in Kashmir; 2) to station a 
joint Indo-Pakistan force there; or 3) to authorize the Plebiscite Adminis- 
trator to raise local troops. Pakistan accepted any of the three proposi- 
tions. India refused them all.” 

So the Security Council had to face once again the diplomatic battle of 
Kashmir. It approved another resolution which reaffirmed the UNCIP 
resolutions — the two documents accepted by India and Pakistan — and 
which designated a new United Nations representative to effect the de- 
militarization of Kashmir within three months. In case of his failure, the 
resolution called upon the parties to accept an arbitrator. Pakistan ac- 
cepted the recommendation, but India rejected it — principally because 
of the proposal for arbitration. Jawaharlal Nehru condemned the resolu- 


” Ibid., p. 16. 18 The Times (London), January 17, 1951. 
1 Ibid., p. 23. % Document S/2017/Rev.1, March 21, 1951. 


® Tbid., p. 26. 
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tion as “highly objectionable”, and as “a challenge to India’s self respect.” 
At a press conference, he stated that the United States and Great Britain 
(the sponsors of the resolution) “have completely lost the capacity to 
think and judge anything. . . . No organization and no country has any 
business to interfere with what is done in Kashmir by India or the Kash- 


mir people. . . . So far as we are concerned, we will tolerate no nonsense 

about Kashmir come what may. . . . The whole thing is a fantastic non- 
2? 15 

sense”. 


The three months in which it was hoped that India and Pakistan would 
agree on a plan of demilitarization of Kashmir has by now extended to 
thirty months. The new United Nations representative, Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, has not been able to report a successful conclusion of his task. 

Dr. Frank Graham, former United States Senator, President of North 
Carolina University, and member of the United Nations Committee of 
Good Offices for Indonesia, is a man of deep humanitarian understanding, 
courageous optimism, extraordinary patience, perseverance, and an un- 
shakeable belief in the good faith and good will of men. Only a man of 
these qualities could continue in his mission through weeks and months 
and years of frustration without losing hope. His work reveals a pains- 
taking, relentless effort to narrow step by step the differences between 
the two parties in dispute. He studied the problem in all details, travelled, 
negotiated, sent questionnaires, submitted numerous proposals, drafted 
and redrafted his own plans of demilitarization, all this unostentatious 
but exhausting work being only partly reflected in the five reports pre- 
sented to the Security Council.” 

In his fourth report, Dr. Graham reported that he had proposed that 
India maintain on her side of the cease-fire line 18,000 soldiers plus the 
local State Militia of 6,000 men, and Pakistan, on the Azad side, 6,000 
local soldiers plus 3,500 Scouts in the northern area. Pakistan accepted, 
but India insisted on maintaining in Kashmir 21,000 soldiers, plus State 
Militia, and on complete disbandment and disarmament of the Azad 
forces — the latter be replaced by a civil force of 4,000 men (one-half 
armed and one-half unarmed ), composed of 2,000 followers of the Azad 
government and 2,000 other Kashmiri citizens. This last proposal was a 
novelty, never considered by the UNCIP, and it could not reasonably be 
expected that Pakistan would accept or that the United Nations would 
endorse it. 

When a further Security Council resolution” urged the governments of 


1% The Hindu (Madras), June 12, 1951. 22, 1952; S/2783, September 19, 1952; 
% Documents S/2375, October 15, 1951; S/2967, March 27, 1953. 
$/2448, December 19, 1951; $/2611, April 17 Document $/2883, December 24, 1952. 
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India and Pakistan to agree within thirty days on the demilitarization of 
Kashmir, on the basis of Dr. Graham’s recommendation, Pakistan once 
more accepted and India once more refused. Even so, the representatives 
of both countries and Dr. Graham met again. Trying to save the situa- 
tion and aware of the dangers to peace implied in the Kashmir conflict, 
Dr. Graham met the Indian request for retaining in Kashmir 21,000 men, 
but continued to propose 6,000 soldiers on the Azad side. Pakistan could 
not accept the first provision and India continued to insist on its stand 
concerning the Azad forces. The meeting, which ended in failure, was 
accompanied by bitter comments in the newspapers of both India and 
Pakistan about United Nations intervention in the Kashmir dispute. 


VI 


By their declaration of August 20, 1953, the governments of India and 
Pakistan now appear, at least temporarily, to have taken the Kashmir is- 
sue out of the hands of the United Nations and have expressed the wish 
to solve it directly. They have been dissatisfied for some time with the 
United Nations treatment of the problem — each for different reasons. In 
view of their criticism, the time appears ripe to clarify the responsibilities 
for the protracted negotiations in this conflict. 

_ In attempting to establish these responsibilities, one must not, first of 
all, lose sight of the fact that the Security Council’s intervention was lim- 
ited to mediation. The nature of mediation inevitably implies that the 

_ final responsibility for the solution or lack of solution of the dispute rests 

| with the governments concerned. This fact, however, did not free the 

Security Council of its duty to develop a procedure which would be ap- 

propriate for a successful conclusion of its task. With the hindsight of 

six years, the Council's approach, though impartial and fair, appears to 
have been inadequate in that it did not reflect the gravity of the Kashmir 
situation and potential dangers hidden therein. India based the defense 
of her case on the assumption of the legal validity of the accession of 

Kashmir to India and accused Pakistan of aggression. Pakistan, refusing 

to recognize the validity of the accession, charged that it was brought 

about by violence and fraud, and, in turn, branded India as aggressor in 

Kashmir (and Junagadh). 

The Security Council did not deal with either of these arguments. Nor 
did it consider the possibility of asking the International Court of Justice 
| for an advisory opinion on the juridical aspect of the conflict under Article 
| % of the Charter. Nor did it invoke any provisions of Chapter VII of 
_ the Charter, which deals with “acts of aggression”. The Council undoubt- 
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edly had plausible reasons for following the course it chose — the more so 
in that none of the parties in dispute suggested either of these two possi- 


ble procedures. They themselves were probably uncertain as to whether 


such procedures would strengthen their case. 

Had the Security Council asked the Court for an advisory opinion on 
the validity of aecession, one of the two parties would have been held to 
be wrong, and the Court’s view would probably have strengthened the 
position of the Security Council. Had the Council considered the situa- 
tion in Kashmir to be an “act of aggression”, Chapter VII might well have 


offered a more resolute basis for action and possibly a better hope for | 


an early settlement of the conflict. Although the veto, political complica- 
tions and the absence of agreements implementing Article 43 no doubt 
prevented serious consideration of such measures, action along these 
lines would at least have more nearly reflected the realities prevailing 
in Kashmir. 

The UNCIP faced the full seriousness of the development in Kashmir 
immediately upon its arrival in Karachi in July 1948. It was informed by 
the government of Pakistan that the latter had sent three brigades to 
Kashmir, acting in self-defense, in order to stop the advance of the Indian 
army toward the Pakistani border. The two countries were engaged in 
an undeclared but open war. Both claimed to be acting correctly: India 
was convinced of the validity of the accession; Pakistan was convinced 
of its invalidity. This problem plagued the work of the Commission and 
blocked all attempts of the subsequent United Nations representatives 
whenever they made concrete proposals. 





| 





Even though the wisdom of the procedure of the Security Council at | 


the inception of its intervention in the Kashmir conflict may be debatable, 
the trend of its further policy reveals a marked timidity of approach. As 
a result neither India nor Pakistan has been satisfied with the Security 
Council's procedure and they have both blamed the United Nations, as 
mediator, for the failure to solve the Kashmir conflict. 

This criticism of the Security Council, however, need not be over- 
stressed. The efforts of the UNCIP and of the United Nations represen- 
tatives were numerous and their methods of work were diversified, yet 
they all ended in failure. Is it possible that they were all wrong in as- 
sessing the situation and proposing solutions? 

It may be that the UNCIP’s approach lacked flexibility and that certain 
parts of its recommendations were open to conflicting interpretations. 
Yet it must be remembered that the UNCIP was the first United Nations 
body to deal with the Kashmir problem on the spot and that it had to lay 


the foundations for an agreement. After all, its work led to two resolu: | 
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tions acceptable to both governments, and even if they later defied iden- 
tical interpretation, this fact should have not presented unsurmountable 
difficulties had there been the will to reach an agreement. 

While the methods employed by the two United Nations representa- 
tives, Sir Owen Dixon and Dr. Frank Graham, may have differed, their 
reports would appear to a student of the case to show remarkable im- 

iality and perseverance. Sir Owen proceeding swiftly, made pro- 
that went directly to the crux of the problem. When they were not 
accepted he put the blame where he believed it belonged and gave the 
whole thing up. Dr. Graham chose the method of the patient mediator, 
who listened, ascertained the point of disagreement and until his fourth 
report abstained from recommendations of a concrete nature. He worked 
first on questions of minor importance in the hope that agreement on these 
might induce a habit of agreement conducive to the settlement of the 
most crucial problem of demilitarization and induction of the Plebiscite 
Administrator into office (the Plebiscite Administrator's functions were 
closely related to the question of demilitarization). But his efforts ended 
in the same deadlock as those of his predecessors (the UNCIP and Sir 
Owen Dixon). 

To put the blame for the failure upon the United Nations does not 
seem justifiable. Yet both countries were disappointed with its policy. 
Throughout the deliberations of the Security Council Pakistan could not 
help noting that the overwhelming majority of its members, permanent 
and non-permanent (the United States, Great Britain, France and China, 
Argentina, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Syria, Egypt, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Brazil, Holland, Lebanon, Greece, Chile and Norway), gave support to 
procedures acceptable to Pakistan. Whenever, however, the Council's 
resolutions broke against the wall of the Indian opposition the Security 
Council failed, Pakistan strongly felt, to follow through with more reso- 
lute steps. For its part, India emphasized throughout the Security Coun- 
cil’s efforts the moral and legal aspect of the Kashmir conflict and consid- 
ered Pakistan as an aggressor. India was bitter because Pakistan was 
being treated, in its view, as an equal party without being condemned for 
aggression. It seems beyond doubt that the assistance rendered by Pakis- 
tan to the tribesmen invasion and the presence of the Pakistani troops in 
Kashmir was an act contrary to international law. These facts made 
India’s indignation understandable. But after it denied itself the right 
of submitting the Kashmir conflict according to Chapter VII of the Char- 
ter and particularly once it accepted the UNCIP resolutions, it is hard to 
understand why India believed it still had the right to pose as plaintiff 
against the alleged act of Pakistan’s aggression. 
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The records of six years of mediation in the Kashmir conflict point 
clearly to the responsibilities of the governments of India and Pakistan. 
Pakistan cannot, on balance, be charged with blame for the failure to 
resolve the controversy. It accepted the Security Council’s resolutions, 
Sir Owen Dixon's proposals and most of Dr. Graham’s recommendations; 
it was willing to submit the problem of demilitarization to an arbitrator; 
and it welcomed the British Commonwealth’s informal suggestions. India 
refused them all. Yet India continues to claim that “all are out of step 
except Johnny”. It cannot, however, escape major responsibility, it must 
painfully be stated, for failure to solve the Kashmir problem. 

The communique of August 20, 1953, has prepared the scene for an- 
other act in the Kashmir drama. Without mentioning, strangely enough, 
the United Nations, it makes provision for direct, bilateral negotiations 
between India and Pakistan. It puts clearly the responsibility for the 
outcome where it always belonged — on the two governments. It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that what they have been unable to solve with the 
United Nations’ help they will succeed in solving without it. In such 
event, they will earn the gratitude of all peace-loving countries and par- 
ticularly of the United Nations. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES: 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Seventh Session 

Report of the Agent General of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency: Addendum covering the period February 15-June 30, 1953: On July 
98, 1953, the Agent-General of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency’ transmitted to the seventh session of the General Assembly a report 
covering the period February 15—June 30, 1953. The Agent-General (John B. 
Coulter) noted that the planned expenditure of the $70 million program in- 
cluded approximately 59.5 percent for projects for the rehabilitation of produc- 
tive capacity and 29 percent for sustaining commodity imports. In addition 
to the $43,828,954 available as of February 15, 1953, UNKRA had received 
$26,714,236 during the period reviewed; this included $15,750,000 from the 
United States, $7,840,000 from the United Kingdom.and $1,330,733 from Aus- 
tralia. Of the total of $71,793,190 available at the end of June, $1,745,123 
had been offered in kind. During the period reviewed, $3,590,205 had been 
expended, leaving a balance of $66,457,826 available for the $70 million pro- 
gram. Of that amount, $54.4 million had been allotted to firm and agreed 
projects. 

Thirty-five Member and non-Member states had contributed a total of 
$396,087,083 to the emergency relief program as of June 30; $379,480,430 had 
been made available by the United States through the Korean Civil Assistance 
Command. 

As the point was rapidly being reached where the total funds available under 
the $70 million program would have been fully allocated, the Agent-General 
had been considering plans for UNKRA’s future operations after June 30, 1954, 
and had developed, in cooperation with the United Nations Command and the 
Republic of Korea, a reconstruction and rehabilitation program amounting to 
$130 million. The new program, an extension of the current $70 million pro- 
gram, was under consideration by the UNKRA Advisory Committee. 


Special Report of the United Nations Command: On August 7, 1953, the 
United Nations Command in Korea transmitted to the General Assembly and 
the Security Council the official text of the Armistice Agreement of July 27, 

*General Assembly, Official Records (7th ganization, VI, p. 562. For informaton on 


session), Supplement No. 19B. For informa- Assembly action on that report, see ibid., VII, 
tion on the original report, see International Or- _p. 248. 
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1953." The armistice, “a military agreement between military commanders”, 
ended over 37 months of fighting in Korea and negotiations which had been 
underway for 25 months. The United Nations Command charged that delays 
in the conclusion of the agreement were the sole responsibility of the north 
Korean and Chinese communist negotiators who had not shown themselves 
ready to negotiate in good faith until the spring of 1953. 

Throughout negotiations, the report stated, the United Nations Command 
had been guided by the basic objective of repelling aggression against the 
Republic of Korea and restoring international peace and security in the area, 
The final agreement left the United Nations and Republic of Korea forces in 
strong defensive positions and contained provisions against renewed aggres- 
sion, such as a demilitarized zone, a military armistice commission composed 
of representatives of both sides for supervising implementation and for settling 
any violations of the agreement. In addition, the introduction into Korea of 
reinforcing military personnel, combat aircraft, armored vehicles, weapons and 
ammunition was prohibited and machinery for supervision and inspection was 
provided. The United Nations Command drew attention to paragraph 60 of 
the agreement which recommended that governments concerned on both sides 
hold a political conference within three months of the signature of the armistice 
to settle “the questions of the withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea, the 
peaceful settlement of the Korean question, etc.” 

In order to obtain maximum assurance against a renewal of aggression, the 
Unified Command had requested the governments with forces under its com- 
mand to “make clear in a Declaration to be issued after the signature of an 
armistice that if there was an unprovoked renewal of the armed attack by the 
Communists the sixteen governments would again be united and prompt to 
resist”. Accordingly, a declaration by the sixteen governments’ was signed in 
Washington on July 27, the same day as the signing of the armistice. The con- 
cluding sentences of the declaration, which asserted the determination of the 
powers to abide by the armistice agreement, to support a settlement consistent 
with the United Nations principles and to be “united and prompt to resist” 
should there be a renewal of aggression, stated: “The consequences of such a 
breach of the armistice would be so grave that, in all probability, it would not 
be possible to confine hostilities within the frontiers of Korea. Finally we are 
of the opinion that the armistice must not result in jeopardizing the restoration 
or the safeguarding of peace in any other part of Asia”. 

The report contained a brief summary of the armistice negotiations since 
June 1951 and the major issues in dispute during that period. At the outset of 
negotiations, dispute arose over the agenda; the communists wanted to include 
wording which, the United Nations Command felt, would have recognized the 
38th parallel as the line of demarcation for a cease-fire and also proposed that 


18 Document A/2431-S/3079, August 7, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, Philip- 
1953. For the text of the Armistice Agreement, pines, Netherlands, New Zealand, Thailand, 
see this issue, documents section. Turkey, Union of South Africa, United King- 

? Australia, Belgium, Colombia, Canada, dom, and United States. 
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the question of withdrawal of foreign forces from Korea be discussed. Neither 
of these proposals was acceptable to the United Nations Command which in- 
sisted that the agenda be objectively worded and be confined to military ques- 
tions. Controversy also developed over alleged violations of the neutrality of 
the conference area; at one point, talks were suspended for two months — 
August to October 1951 — over this issue. 

Another point of dispute concerned arrangements for implementing the ar- 
mistice. “Extended and painstaking discussions” were necessary before a 
mutually acceptable solution was evolved. The United Nations Command 
wanted the broadest possible access to all parts of Korea for a supervisory body 
to ensure against violations of the armistice. After resisting for some time all 
proposals for inspection, the communists finally agreed to it on a limited scale. 
Inspection was to be carried out by observers drawn from countries not par- 
ticipating in the Korean action and acceptable to both sides; at one point, the 
United Nations Command had proposed that this function be performed by 
joint teams drawn from both sides to operate throughout Korea but this pro- 
posal was rejected by the communists. Further debate developed, however, 
over the nomination by the communists of the Soviet Union as one of the 
“neutrals”, “of course completely unacceptable to the United Nations Com- 
mand”. The United Nations Command was unable to gain communist accept- 
ance of a ban on construction of new military airfields and a ceiling on the 
number of civilian airfields which could be rehabilitated after the armistice. 

A third major issue in dispute, one which “in appearance at least, contributed 
most to the delay in achieving an armistice” concerned repatriation of prisoners 
of war.’ The negotiations were suspended from October 8, 1952, to April 26, 
1953, because of “Communist intransigence, and Communist failure to bargain 
in good faith on this issue”. On April 28, 1952, in an effort to break the long 
continuing deadlock, the United Nations Command submitted a three-point 
“package proposal” which provided 1) that there be no forced repatriation of 
prisoners of war; 2) that the United Nations Command would withdraw its in- 
sistence on prohibiting reconstruction and rehabilitation of airfields; and 3) 
that the United Nations Command would accept Poland and Czechoslovakia as 
members of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission if the communists 
would accept Sweden and Switzerland, thus withdrawing their demand for 
the inclusion of the Soviet Union. No agreement was reached, however, be- 
cause the United Nations Command insisted that the proposal be accepted as a 
unit while the communists were willing to accept only the last two points, re- 
taining their position that all prisoners of war should be repatriated, by force 
if necessary. : 

During the recess in meetings of the armistice negotiators, the Korean ques- 
tion came before the General Assembly which, on December 3, 1952, approved 
an Indian sponsored resolution affirming the principle of non-compulsory re- 


_ *For information on discussion of this ques- discussion in the General Assembly, see ibid., 
tion in the Security Council, see International VII, p. 51. 
Organization, VI, p. 576; for information on 
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patriation of prisoners of war and setting forth a series of proposals which the 
Assembly believed could form a reasonable basis for agreement on the ques- 
tion. The communists rejected the Assembly plan. 

On February 22, 1953, the United Nations Command renewed an offer for 
the immediate exchange of sick and wounded prisoners; the communists agreed 
to the proposal on March 28, adding that this “should be made to lead to the 
smooth settlement of the entire question of prisoners of war”. Details and ar- 
rangements for the exchange were completed on April 11 and the actual ex- 
change effected between April 20 and May 3, 1953. 

Negotiations on the armistice itself were resumed on April 26. The commu- 
nists proposed that all prisoners not directly repatriated be sent to a neutral 
state where for six months representatives of the states to which they belonged 
would “explain” to them matters related to their return; if any non-repatriates 
remained after this period, their disposition would be referred to the political 
conference. On May 13, the communists submitted a new proposal calling for 
a Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission composed of Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Sweden, Switzerland and India to take custody of the unrepatriated 
prisoners in Korea. A counter-proposal was presented by the United Nations 
Command on May 18 calling for a shorter time-period in which non-repatriates 
would remain in neutral custody, providing for the release of Korean non- 
repatriates immediately after the armistice and suggesting that only Indian 
troops take actual custody of the non-repatriates. Following communist rejec- 
tion of this proposal, the United Nations Command offered on May 25 a new 
plan by which both Korean and Chinese non-repatriates would be transferred'to 
neutral custody. The disposition of any remaining non-repatriates, that is, 
those remaining after representatives of their countries had met with them, 
would be considered by the political conference for a limited period of time 
after which either they might be released to civilian status or their disposition 
referred to the General Assembly. A communist counter-proposal was received 
on June 4 “in effect based upon the mechanics of General Assembly resolution 
610 (VII) [of December 3, 1952], also closely paralleling the United Nations 
Command 25 May proposal, but vague on the basic principle of non-forcible 
repatriation”. After further negotiations in which the terms of reference of the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission were elaborated, the senior delegates 
from both sides signed on June 8 the Prisoner-of-War Agreement incorporated 
into the Armistice Agreement. 

However, on June 18, officials of the Republic of Korea “brought about a 
breakout” from prisoner-of-war camps of approximately 27,000 north Korean 
prisoners who had indicated that they would resist repatriation to north Korea. 
The United Nations Command protested to the Republic of Korea that its ac- 
tion “was inconsistent with the 8 June Agreement on Prisoners of War which 
the United Nations Command had entered into on behalf of all the forces under 
its command”. The communists were also immediately informed of the event 


* See ibid., VII, p. 171, for the text of the Assembly resolution. 
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and assured that, while every effort would be made to recapture the escapees, 
the recovery of any considerable number was not likely. 

The Unified Command entered into immediate discussion with the Republic 
of Korea which, after prolonged conversations, gave assurances that “it would 
not obstruct the implementation of the terms of the Armistice Agreement”, The 
communists, however, demanded assurances that the United Nations Command 
would live up to the Armistice Agreement, that the Republic of Korea and its 
forces would abide by it and that the released prisoners would be recaptured. 
They were assured that all the forces under the Unified Command which in- 
cluded those of the Republic of Korea would abide by the terms of the Armis- 
tice; the United Nations Command, however, informed the communists “that 
it would not undertake to use force against the Republic of Korea forces to 
ensure compliance with the armistice” by that government. The difficulty of re- 
capturing any large percentage of the escaped Korean prisoners was reiterated. 

The communist demand for reassurance that the terms of the armistice and 
of the Prisoners-of-War Agreement would be implemented led to the signing 
on July 27, 1953, coincident with the signing of the Armistice Agreement, of a 
Supplementary Protocol on Prisoners of War which permitted both sides to 
transfer non-repatriates to the Demilitarized Zone where the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission would take custody of them. 


The Korean Question: The meetings of the seventh session of the General 
Assembly, which were recessed on April 23, 1953, were resumed on August 17 
in accordance with the decision taken by the Assembly on April 18 that it 
would reconvene after the conclusion of an armistice in Korea for the purpose 
of resuming consideration of the Korean question.’ On July 26 Member states 
had been informed that, on July 27, 1953, Korean time, an Armistice Agree- 
ment had been entered into between the United Nations Command and the 
Commanders of the Korean People’s Army and the Chinese People’s Volun- 
teers.’ A special report of the Unified Command, together with the official text 
of the Armistice Agreement, was transmitted for the information of the Security 
Council and the General Assembly by the Acting Permanent Representative of 
the United States on August 7." 

There were four draft resolutions before the Assembly when it reconvened. 
One was a draft submitted jointly on August 16 by Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Colombia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Turkey, the United Kingdom, and the United States, and, on 
August 17, co-sponsored by Luxembourg, on implementation of paragraph 60 
of the Armistice Agreement.’ It provided, among other things, that the Gen- 
eral Assembly should 1) recommend that the side of the Unified Command in 


5For summary of action taken during the $/3079, August 7, 1953. For summary of the 
first part of the seventh session of the Assembly, special report of the Unified Command, see 
see International Organization, VII, p. 51; see above. For text of the Armistice Agreement, 
ibid., p. 243 and 380 for action taken during see this issue, documents section. 
the second part of this session. 8 Document A/L.151/Rev.1, August 17, 
*Document A/2425, July 26, 1953. 1953. For text of paragraph 60, see this issue, 
‘Documents A/2431, August 7, 1953, and documents section. 
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Korea should be represented at the political conference to be held under para. 
graph 60 by those Member states contributing armed forces which desired to 
be represented and the Republic of Korea, the participants to act independently 
and freely and to be bound only by decisions and agreements to which they 
adhered; 2) recommend that the United States government, after consultation 
with countries participating on the side of the Unified Command, arrange with 
the other side for the political conference to be held as soon as possible before 
October 28, 1953, at a place and on a date satisfactory to both sides; and 8) 
reaffirm its intention to carry out its program for relief and rehabilitation in 
Korea and appeal to Members to contribute to that task. Australia, New Zea- 
land, Denmark, and Norway submitted a second joint draft resolution, which 
provided that the Assembly, after adopting the fifteen-power resolution sum- 
marized above, should recommend that the Soviet Union participate in the 
political conference if the other side desired it.’ The third was submitted jointly 
by the United Kingdom, Australia, Canada, and New Zealand and provided 
that the Assembly, having adopted the fifteen-power draft summarized above, 
should recommend that India participate in the conference.” The fourth, spon- 
sored jointly by the same fifteen Members who submitted the first draft sum- 
narized above, provided, inter alia, that the Assembly should salute the soldiers 
of the Republic of Korea and of all countries which had sent armed forces to its 
assistance, pay tribute to all those who had died in resisting aggression, and 
express satisfaction that the first efforts under United Nations auspices to repel 
armed aggression by collective military measures had been successful.” 
Following agreement in plenary meeting of the General Assembly on August 
17 that the Political and Security Committee should resume its consideration of 
the Korean question together with these four draft resolutions, the committee 
examined the question at its 613th to 625th meetings, from August 18 to 27. 
Also before the committee were a Soviet draft resolution, which, as later re- 
vised, proposed that a political conference on Korea should be convened con- 
sisting of the United States, the United Kingdom, France, the USSR, the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic, India, Poland, Czechoslovakia, the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Korea, South Korea, Indonesia, Syria, Egypt, Mexico, and Burma 
and that decisions of the conference would be considered adopted if they had 
the consent of the parties signatory to the Armistice Agreement;” another 
Soviet draft, which provided that representatives of the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Korea and the Chinese People’s Republic should be invited to par- 
ticipate in committee discussion of the Korean question;” and a draft resolution 
jointly sponsored by Burma, India, Indonesia, and Liberia requesting the Secre- 
tary-General to communicate the proposals on the Korean question submitted 
to and recommended by the third part of the seventh session together with the 
records of the relevant proceedings of the Assembly to the governments of the 


* Document A/L.152/Rev.2, August 21, 22 Document A/C.1/L.48/Rev.1, August 25, 
1953. 1953. 
” Document A/L.153, August 16, 1953. Document A/C.1/L.49, August 18, 1953. 
4 Document A/L.154/Rev.1, August 16, 
1953. 
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People’s Republic of China and the People’s Democratic Republic of Korea, 
and to report to the Assembly as appropriate.” 

After the chairman (Muniz) recalled that, under rule 122 of the Assembly’s 
rules of procedure, the proposal to invite representatives of the People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic of Korea to participate in committee discussion should not be 
reconsidered at the same session unless a two-thirds majority so decided, a vote 
was taken on the invitations proposed by the Soviet Union. The proposal to 
reconsider an invitation to representatives of the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic was rejected by 34 votes to 18 with 7 abstentions; the proposed invi- 
tation to the Chinese People’s Republic was rejected by 34 votes to 14 with 9 
abstentions.” The ensuing general debate covered all aspects of the proposed 
political conference, with most attention being focused on what countries 
should participate. Other phases of the conference which were covered in con- 
siderable detail were its scope — whether it should go beyond the question of 
Korea, its nature — whether it should be round-table or cross-table, whether 
India should be invited, and the relative importance of the role of the Republic 
of Korea. 

With regard to participants in the political conference, the United States 
representative (Lodge) stated that the fifteen-power draft resolution” did not 
deal with participants on the side other than that of the Unified Command, but 
if the other side wished to have the Soviet Union participate with it, the United 
States had no objection; however, he went on, this resolution made no provision 
for participation by other United Nations Members which did not properly 
belong on either side under paragraph 60 of the Armistice Agreement.” Also 
on the subject of participants, the representatives of France (Schumann) and 
Canada (Martin) agreed that paragraph 60 should not be interpreted too liter- 
ally and that all those countries should be represented who could contribute 
toward the achievement of successful results; the United Kingdom delegate 
(Lloyd) welcomed the resolution recommending participation of the USSR 
and believed that “India could make an important contribution to the success 
of the conference because she was a major Asian Power, had already contrib- 
uted significantly towards the solution of the Korean problem and had provided 
the Chairman of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission”;* and Pote 
Sarasin (Thailand) observed that the only possible interpretation of paragraph 
60 was that the conference should be composed of representatives nominated 
by the two sides and that on the United Nations side those who had contributed 
forces and wished to participate might do so. The representatives of Czecho- 
slovakia (Sekaninova-Cakrtova), Poland (Naszkowski), the Ukrainian SSR 
(Baranovsky), and the Byelorussian SSR (Kiselyov) expressed support for the 
original Soviet draft resolution on the political conference.” The Chinese and 


“Document A/C.1/L.50, August 21, 1953. 1%” Document A/C.1/L.48, August 18, 1953. 
General Assembly, Ist Committee, Official This differed from its revised version in that 
Records (7th session), p. 701. it called for a political conference consisting of 
*Document A/L.151/Rev.1, August 17, the United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
1953. the USSR, the Chinese People’s Republic, India, 
™ General Assembly, Ist Committee, Official Poland, Sweden, Burma, the People’s Demo- 
Records (7th session), p. 701. cratic Republic of Korea, and South Korea. 
% Ibid., p. 703. The revision of this draft resolution was not 


submitted until August 25. 
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Philippine representatives (Tsiang and Elizalde) agreed that an invitation to 
the Soviet Union to participate in the political conference should come not 
from the United Nations but from the other side; Mr. Tsiang felt that India 
should not be invited because the Republic of Korea had objected to India’s 
participation, while Mr. Elizalde said India’s participation would be justified 
by its services in helping to bring about an armistice in Korea. Turkey, Israel, 
Haiti, and Brazil supported participation by the USSR if the other side desired 
it; the representatives of Norway, Sweden, Indonesia, Iraq, Ethiopia, Syria, 
Liberia, Yugoslavia, and Guatemala spoke in favor of both Indian and Soviet 
participation; and Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Brazil and Colombia op- 
posed Indian participation on the grounds that the Republic of Korea objected 
to it. Peru also opposed Indian participation, but felt the USSR had a right 
to be represented; the representative of the Union of South Africa (Jordaan) 
remarked that his government would not express a view on participants in the 
conference and would abstain on the questions of the participation of India 
and the Soviet Union; and the delegate of Burma (Barrington) favored Indian 
participation as well as the proposals on the composition of the conference con- 
tained in the Soviet draft,” but the latter might take into account claims of na- 
tions which had contributed troops, he added. The position of India was ex- 
pressed by its representative (Menon) to the effect that it “had no desire to 
seek a place in the conference, unless it was clear that it could perform some 
useful function in the interests of peace and the major parties concerned de- 
sired its assistance.” However, he went on, the first step lay with the United 
Nations, it was a matter entirely for the Assembly to decide, and in that deci- 
sion India would take no part.” 

On August 27 the committee voted on the various resolutions and amend- 
ments before it. In the midst of a paragraph-by-paragraph vote on the first 
fifteen-power draft resolution amendments submitted by the Soviet Union 
which would delete the first two sections and substitute the same proposals for 
a political conference as were submitted in the revised Soviet resolution were 
rejected.” The fifteen-power draft resolution was then adopted by 42 votes to 
5 with 12 abstentions.” After rejecting amendments to the draft resolution of 
Australia, New Zealand, Denmark, and Norway submitted by the USSR which 
called for deletion of the reference to adoption of the resolution on implemen- 
tation of paragraph 60 of the Armistice Agreement and the words “provided the 
other side desires it”, the draft resolution was adopted by 55 votes to 2 with 2 
abstentions.“ By a roll-call vote of 27 to 21 with 11 abstentions the draft of 
the United Kingdom, Australia, Canada, and New Zealand was approved,” fol- 


Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 


Document A/C.1/L.48, August 18, 1953. 
i Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 


21 General Assemby, Ist Committee, Official 








Records (7th session), p. 754. 

2 Document A/C.1/L.52, August 26, 1953; 
General Assemby, Ist Committee, Official Rec- 
ords (7th session), p. 766. 

23 Ibid., p. 767. 

* Ibid., p. 768. 

2S Ibid. Those against were Bolivia, Brazil, 


Greece, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Pakistan, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, United States, Um- 
guay, and Venezuela. Those abstaining were 
Argentina, Belgium, France, Iceland, Israel, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Philippines, Thai- 
land, Turkey, and Union of South Africa. 
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lowing rejection of a Soviet amendment calling for deletion of the reference to 
adoption of the resolution on implementation of paragraph 60 of the Armistice 
Agreement. Finally, the committee rejected, by 41 votes to 5 with 13 absten- 
tions, the revised draft resolution of the USSR on the Korean political confer- 
ence and adopted the draft resolution of Burma, India, Indonesia, and Liberia, 
as modified to omit the request that the Secretary-General report to the Assem- 
bly, by 54 votes to 4 with 2 abstentions.” 

When the report of the committee recommending adoption of the four reso- 
lutions it had approved came before the full Assembly on August 28,” the In- 
dian representative told the Assembly that in view of the fact that the resolu- 
tion proposing Indian participation in the Korean political conference would 
not obtain approval by the necessary two-thirds majority in the Assembly, the 
purposes of peace would best be served by not forcing the issue to a decision. 
The representative of New Zealand (Munro), on behalf of the sponsors of the 
invitation to India, asked that the resolution not be put to a vote. By 11 votes 
to 36 with 12 abstentions the Assembly failed to approve a proposal by An- 
drei Y. Vyshinsky (USSR) that the committee’s report be fully discussed. The 
Assembly adopted the fifteen-power resolution on the Korean political confer- 
ence by a vote of 43 to 5 with 10 abstentions, after it rejected Soviet amend- 
ments calling for a conference of the same fifteen countries as the USSR had 
proposed in committee by 43 votes to 5 with 11 abstentions. When the Soviet 
proposal was subsequently introduced as a draft resolution, it was defeated by 
a vote of 42 to 5 with 12 abstentions. The resolution recommending participa- 
tion of the Soviet Union in the political conference provided the other side 
desired it was approved by a vote of 55 to 1 with 1 abstention; however, a 
Soviet amendment proposing deletion of the condition attached to its invitation 
to the conference was rejected by a vote of 34 to 14 with 8 abstentions. The 
resolution requesting the Secretary-General to communicate the Assembly’s 
decisions and proceedings to the People’s Republic of China and the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea was adopted by a vote of 54 to 3 with 1 absten- 
tion.”* Finally, the Assembly adopted, by 53 votes to 5 (Byelorussian SSR, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukrainian SSR, and USSR) with no abstentions, the 
second fifteen-power resolution, which paid tribute to all the soldiers who had 
fought and died in Korea.* This resolution was not considered in the first 
committee, when its sponsors made it known that they were willing to have it 
considered in a plenary meeting of the Assembly, after the other three draft 
resolutions had been disposed of. 


Eighth Session 


United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea: 
The annual report of the United Nations Commission for the Unification and 


* General Assembly, 1st Committee, Official Document A/L.154/Rev.1, August 16, 
Records (7th session), p. 768. 1953; General Assembly, Official Records (7th 
* Document A/2450, August 27, 1953. session), p. 749. 
*@ General Assembly, Official Records (7th 
session), p. 726-735. 
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Rehabilitation of Korea covering the period from August 28, 1952, to August 
14, 1953, was adopted unanimously and signed in Pusan on August 14, 1953” 
In reviewing the political situation in Korea in the past year, the report of the 
commission again pointed out that certain considerations must be borne in 
mind in observing political developments in that country. Among them were 
the difficulties the Republic of Korea faced when it was formed because of the 
lack of trained leaders, the absence of any political education of the mass of the 
people, the psychological effects of 40 years of foreign domination super. 
imposed on many centuries of feudal life, and the low standard of living. The 
report, which was submitted to the eighth session of the General Assembly, 


noted that despite certain trends and practices which the commission hoped , 


were of a transitory nature largely resulting from war conditions, “the basic con- 
stitutional structure of the Republic of Korea remains representative and demo- 
cratic.”” The commission felt that political education of the people and training 
of government officials at all levels were still required for the further develop. 
ment of representative government and that technical assistance should con- 
tinue to be given to the Korean Republic in this respect. Much remained to 
be done in establishing a satisfactory relationship between the executive and 
legislative branches of the government and in the “effort to combine the Presi- 
dential and Parliamentary systems in a single Constitution”. It hoped that a 
party system might develop with a majority able to translate into government 
policy the will of the majority of the people, while permitting a free and “con- 
structive” opposition to represent other elements of the population. The gov- 
ernment “has furnished a strong and independent leadership”; the prestige of 
the President (Rhee) with south Koreans appeared to have increased during 
the period under review, as a result of the stand he took in connection with the 
armistice and the release of prisoners; and “Perhaps the growing confidence of 
the Government in its own abilities is the most significant trend of the past 
year” were other observations made in the report.” After paying tribute to the 
Republic for its “gallant stand” on the battle front, the commission stressed the 
need for attaining unification of the peninsula, which it emphasized was 
the common objective of the Republic and the United Nations, and pointed out 
that the need for close cooperation between the Republic and the United Na- 
tions continued. 

The report also discussed economic and social conditions in the Republic at 
some length. The commission held that unification was not only an important 
political objective but was highly desirable as a means of reuniting the comple- 
mentary economies of the south and the north and promoting the security and 
stability essential to enable the Koreans to devote their full efforts to recon- 
structing their country. Pending unification, the burden of security must be 
collectively borne, if the Republic was to have opportunity to develop towards 
a self-sustaining economy. Fully endorsing the view that increased aid was 
needed in Korea, the report stated that early development of a comprehensive 


7% Document A/2441, September 1953. 31 Ibid. 
% Ibid., p. 9. 
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ments would be necessary to coordinate the economic assistance given to Korea 
through various channels. 

Finally, the commission believed that “the cessation of hostilities in no way 
reduces the need for representation of the United Nations in Korea” to perform 
such functions as observing and reporting on developments there, consulting 
with and assisting the government of the Republic, acting as a political coordi- 
nating agent of United Nations action in Korea, and assisting in the effort to 
settle the Korean question.” 


Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees: The United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (J. G. van Heuven Goedhart) sub- 
mitted a report to the eighth session of the General Assembly covering the 
activities of his Office from June 1952 through May 1953." The High Com- 
missioner believed that there was reason to hope that the Convention Relating 
to the Status of Refugees, signed on July 28, 1951, would enter into force within 
the next few months; it had been ratified by Denmark and Norway and consti- 
tutional ratification procedures had been initiated in a number of other coun- 
tries. The Convention on the Declaration of Death of Missing Persons had 
entered into force on January 24, 1952, upon the ratifications of China and 
Guatemala and had subsequently been ratified by Israel. The Office had also 
worked closely with the Universal Copyright Convention conference, Council 
of Europe committees, the Commission on Human Rights and the Committee 
of Experts concerned with the preparation of a model convention or reciprocal 
law on the question of recognition and enforcement abroad of maintenance 
obligations for refugees. These efforts had resulted in the approval of protocols 
concerning the rights of refugees to the European Interim Agreements on Social 
Security, the European Convention on Social and Medical Assistance and the 
International Copyright Convention. 

The report reviewed the status of refugees falling within the mandate of the 
Office in northwest, central and southeast Europe, the near and middle east and 
the far east and in countries of resettlement, primarily the United States and 
Latin America. The High Commissioner regarded the problem of refugees of 
European origin in the far east as one of the most urgent facing the Office. He 
estimated that about 15,000 persons, living primarily in northern China in the 
area of Harbin, were involved; only 3,400 of these were registered with the 
International Refugee Organization of which, at the date of the report, about 
1,300 were receiving emergency assistance. 

While expressing appreciation for responses made, the High Commissioner 
reported that contributions to the Refugee Emergency Fund were disappoint- 
ing. An amount sufficient to maintain the Office’s program in the far east for 
a year after the exhaustion of IRO funds allocated for that purpose had been 
raised. Contributions as of March 31, 1953, totaled $739,712 with an addi- 
tional amount of $321,714 pledged. 


® Ibid., p. 17. % General Assembly, Official Records (8th 
session), Supplement No. 11. 
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Since the question of the extension of the operations of the Office was to be 
considered by the General Assembly at its eighth session, the High Commis. 
sioner included in his report an historical review of the refugee problem since 
the end of the war and the conditions which had led to the establishment of his 
Office. He felt that the need for some central international organization con. 
cerned with the problem of refugees would continue after the end of 1953 and 
urged that his Office be extended for at least five years. In order that the Office 
might devote its full energy to the needs of refugees and not be concerned con- 
stantly with the administrative details necessarily arising at the end of the 
lifetime of an agency, the High Commissioner recommended the longer term 
continuation of the Office. He further suggested that recommendations to 
continue the Office beyond that date be made at least one year before the 
agency was due to expire. 


United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund: Financial Report 
and Accounts for the year ended 31 December 1952 and the Report of the 


Board of Auditors: The financial statement of the United Nations International | 


Children’s Emergency Fund for 1952 revealed a total income from all sources 
of $9,600,000 as compared with $10,800,000 in 1951. Of this amount, 32 gov- 
ernments had contributed $9,350,000; the United States government, the larg- 
est contributor, paid $6,667,000. Income from private contributions totaled 
$99,000 while income from organized campaigns amounted to $45,000. 
Over the same period, expenditures exceeded total income by $3,255,000 
and totaled $13,526,630. Of this amount, $11,500,000 had been spent on as- 
sistance programs. It was reported that UNICEF had reduced expenditures 
on administration by $475,000 or over 20 percent over the last three years.” 


Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: From Au- 
gust 18 to September 8, 1953, the Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories met in New York in its fourth session. The committee 
devoted special attention to the subject of educational conditions in non-self- 
governing territories, which was discussed from the committee’s 73d to 83d 
meetings. The debate provided an opportunity for a general review of basic 
educational conditions in the non-self-governing territories and the policies 
and programs of the administering members. Particular points connected with 
compulsory education, the education of girls, vocational education, the finane- 
ing of education, the use of indigenous languages in education, and community 
development and the general coordination of educational and social policy were 
examined. The committee had before it documents prepared by the Secretary- 
General dealing with a review of the aspects of education to which special at- 
tention had been given during the first session of the committee in 1950,” as 
well as other aspects of education. While it was generally agreed that most 
of the technical problems of education were common to all countries, some 


% General Assembly, Official Records (8th committee at its first session of problems of 
session), Supplement No. 6A. education in non-self-governing territories, see 
% For information on consideration by the International Organization, IV, p. 622. 
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members telt that certain aspects applied particularly to non-self-governing 
territories. For the most part, these related to the objectives of educational 
policy and practice, the kind and content of the education provided, and the 
attitude adopted toward the indigenous culture. On August 26 a subcommittee 
was established to prepare a special report on educational conditions in non- 
self-governing territories. The subcommittee’s report was examined at two 
meetings of the committee, amended, and unanimously approved on Septem- 
ber 8." The committee then approved and submitted to the General Assembly 
a resolution which invited the Secretary-General to communicate the report to 
Members administering non-self-governing territories, the Economic and Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, and to the specialized agencies concerned 
for consideration.” In the report the committee found that there were indica- 
tions in the information before it that the importance of educational advance- 
ment had been increasingly stressed in non-self-governing territories and that 
there had been an appreciable increase in the educational facilities available in 
many of them. Other matters brought out in the report were that in 59 non- 
self-governing territories the number of children enrolled in schools increased 
from over five million to over seven million between 1945-1946 and 1951;” 
the expenditure on various forms of education had generally increased both 
absolutely and as a percentage of general expenditure; in many parts of Africa 
less than one-tenth of the children were attending school; while the proportion 
of government revenue spent on education was from 15 to 20 percent or more 
of territorial revenue in a number of territories, it fell far below 10 percent in 
many others; and there remained wide differences in the educational facilities 
open to children of different groups in some of the territories. 

Another item on the committee’s agenda which was intensively discussed was 
the decision of the United States government to cease transmitting information 
on Puerto Rico under Article 73(e) of the Charter. The Secretary-General 
(Lie) had been notified of this decision in a communication from the United 
States Mission to the United Nations of January 19, 1953, which stated that as 
a result of the entry into force on July 25, 1952, of the new constitution estab- 
lishing the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the United States government no 
longer considered it necessary or appropriate to transmit information on Puerto 
Rico under Article 73(e).“ In a statement before the committee the United 
States representative (Sears) amplified the information contained in this com- 
munication. In the discussion which ensued the Brazilian representative 
(Frazao) considered that the documentation submitted to the committee pro- 
vided satisfactory evidence that Puerto Rico should no longer be included in the 
list of non-self-governing territories, while the representative of India (Mrs. 
Menon) concluded that Puerto Rico was neither independent nor separate from 
the United States and thought that the committee should refer the matter to 
the General Assembly. In an attempt to reconcile the divergent points of view 


"Document A/AC.35/SR.89, September 24, % Tbid., p. 13. 
1953, p. 12. “ Document A/AC.35/L.121, April 3, 1953. 


*Document A/2465, September 1953, p. 12. 
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expressed in the committee the representative of New Zealand (Scott) sub. 
mitted a draft resolution which, after amendments proposed by Brazil, Ecuado 
and India were incorporated, was adopted by a vote of 12 to none with 8 ab. 
stentions (Indonesia, Iraq and Pakistan).“ Under this resolution the com. 
mittee noted that the Puerto Ricans, after expressing their will in a free and 
democratic way, had achieved a new constitutional status; expressed the opin. 
ion that the association of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico with the United 
States constituted a mutually agreed association; noted with satisfaction the 
political advancement achieved by the Puerto Ricans; and took note, “in the 
limits of its terms of reference, and without anticipating the disposal of this 
question by the General Assembly”, that the information before it indicated 
that the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico might be considered as falling outside 
the scope of Article 73(e).* 

After discussing social and economic conditions in non-self-governing teni- 
tories, the committee examined the question of participation of representatives 
from non-self-governing territories in its work. Finally, the committee adopted 
by 12 votes to one with 2 abstentions a joint draft resolution which had origi. 
nally been submitted by Brazil, Cuba, Ecuador, India, and Pakistan and subse- 
quently amended.” Submitted to the General Assembly for consideration, the 
resolution provided that the Assembly should invite Members administering 
non-self-governing territories, whose inhabitants had attained a large measure 
of responsibility for economic, social and educational policies, to attach to their 
delegations indigenous representatives specially qualified to speak on these 
matters as they related to these territories.“ 

On September 8 the committee approved a report on its session and sub- 
mitted it to the General Assembly at its eighth session; this included the report 
on educational conditions in non-self-governing territories. 


Report of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions: The Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
recommended to the eighth session of the General Assembly the adoption of a 
budget for 1954 of $47,479,600, $843,800 less than that contained in the See- 
retary-General’s estimate.“ The principal reduction suggested came in that 
portion of the Secretary-General’s estimates of expenditures at the Permanent 
Headquarters from which the Advisory Committee felt $497,900 could be cut. 
A decreased expenditure of $49,000 was believed possible for sessions of the 
organs of the United Natioris as was a cut of $74,500 in the expenses of the 
economic commissions for Asia and the Far East and Latin America, partict- 


larly the latter. The remainder of the reduction recommended by the Advisory | 


Committee comprised $22,400 for the information centers and $200,000 in the 
costs of contractual printing. 


* Document A/AC.35/SR.84, September 17, “ Document A/2465, September 1953, p. 12 
19538, p. 11. * General Assembly, Official Records (8th 

* Document A/2465, September 1953, p. 7. session), Supplement No. 7. For information 

*8 Document A/AC.35/SR.88, September 21, on the Secretary-General’s estimated budget 
1958, p. 15. for the same period, see this volume, p. 525. 
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The committee refrained from making extensive suggestions for reorganiza- 
tion of the United Nations secretariat since it wished to give the new Secretary- 
General, Dag Hammarskjold, sufficient time to study the situation and make 
recommendations. 

Miscellaneous income for 1954 was estimated at $6,723,200 by the commit- 
tee as compared with $6,463,200 by the Secretary-General. The committee 
concurred with the Secretary-General’s proposal that the Working Capital Fund 
be maintained at a level of $21,500,000. 

The report revealed that, using the Secretary-General’s estimates, the aggre- 
gate expenses of the United Nations and eight specialized agencies“ would be 
$83,953,239 in 1954, an increase of $1,380,715 over 1953. In addition, Mem- 
ber states would be invited to contribute to other United Nations programs not 
covered in the regular budget, such as the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, aid to Palestine refugees in the near east, technical assistance and relief 
and rehabilitation in Korea. 


Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1954: Total expenditures recom- 
mended for the financial year 1954 by the Secretary-General (Hammarskjold) 
amounted to $48,123,400; net expenditures were estimated at $41,660,200 and 
income at $6,463,200. The gross budget for 1953 had been $48,327,700 while 
actual gross expenditures during 1952 had totaled $50,270,153. The Secretary- 
General noted that estimates under Special Expenses were $1 million lower 
than in the preceding year because no provision had been made for completion 
of construction at the Permanent Headquarters; estimates for that purpose were 
to be contained in a supplementary report. 

Estimated expenses for meetings of the organs of the United Nations were 
$148,000 less than in the preceding year ($1,014,500 in 1953 and $866,500 in 
1954). The reduction reflected the effect of the resolution on the organization 
and operation of the Economic and Social Council and its commissions which 
had been approved by ECOSOC at its fourteenth session. Also contributing 
to the reduction was the permanent transfer of technical staff from Head- 
quarters to the Geneva Office, thereby reducing staff travel costs when 
ECOSOC or its functional commissions met in Geneva. 

An increase of $291,800 in the expenses of the New York Headquarters was 
expected; these costs were estimated at $30,282,500 for 1954. Staff costs were 
expected to be $25,191,600, an increase of $346,500 over 1953; other costs 
were estimated at $5,090,900, a decrease of $54,700 over 1953. These esti- 
mates provided for 2,860 established posts at Headquarters, 28 less than in 
1953. The increase in total staff costs, the Secretary-General noted, had four 
principal causes: 1) within-grade salary increments; 2) the necessity of pro- 
viding in 1954 for posts which were not suppressed in 1953 but which had 
not been filled in order to achieve the global reduction of $423,850 in the 1953 


“International Labor Organization, Food Universal Postal Union, World Health Organi- 
and Agriculture Organization, United Nations zation, International Telec« ication Union, 





Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- and World Meteorological Organization. 
tion, International Civil Aviation Organization, 
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estimates; 3) the necessity of providing for the use of Spanish as a working | The 


language for ECOSOC and its functional commissions; and 4) common sal tion fo 
costs. the enc 


Estimates for all offices away from Headquarters reflected an increase of | Accout 
$554,800 over 1953 with the total estimate for 1954 set at $8,418,000. Ey. | rather 
penses for information centers were expected to be $37,500 higher due to | with # 
within-grade salary increments and the proposal to reduce expenses in some | _obligat 
centers to allow for the establishment of new sub-centers in Greece and Colom. | totaled 
bia. Expenses for the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East and compa! 
for the Economic Commission for Latin America were estimated at $181,100 | operat 
more for 1954. The increase was the result of normal salary increments and In a 
higher local labor costs and price levels. In the case of ECAFE, the adverse _ the act 
exchange rate had contributed to the higher estimate; a steadily increasing | tions P 
work load had raised the expenses of ECLA. Other expenditures were esti. | United 
mated to remain at approximately the 1953 level. ile, 

Attached to the Secretary-General’s budget estimates was an information oaded 
annex giving United Nations Members a summary of the main purposes to | Fund 1 
which their total contributions to the United Nations and specialized agencies the thi 
had been devoted.“ cial sta 


United Nations Financial Report and Accounts for the year ended 31 Decem. | _ bered 
ber 1952 and Report of the Board of Auditors: On May 6, 1953, Watson Sellar, | Organi 
on behalf of the Board of Auditors, transmitted to the President of the General | Health 
Assembly the United Nations Financial Statement for the 1952 financial year." | Organi 
During 1952, it was reported, the United Nations had incurred obligations tion, a 
amounting to $50,270,153, $277,507 less than the total appropriations of | Mar 
$50,547,660 for the same period. Income from Members’ contributions totaled elected 
$44,147,860, consisting of $41,696,980 assessed in the original appropriations in July 
and $2,450,880 in supplementary appropriations. Miscellaneous income totaled | pension 








$6,420,659, $20,859 in excess of the original estimate. sary to 
The balance on surplus account at the end of 1952 was $1,313,853; of this rate of 
amount, $260,797 was transferred to the Working Capital Fund in 1953, For 


$340,380 was credited to Members’ 1953 contributions and $712,676 was avail- tures ¢ 
able for credit to Members against 1954 contributions. At the end of 1952, | been « 
87.83 percent of the 1952 assessments and 92.1 percent of the 1951 assessments | $5,150 
had been collected; at the end of the previous year, the comparable percentages | $683,9 
had been 88.21 and 94.58 percent. As of March 31, 1953, additional collec- to only 
tions had been made, bringing total collections for 1952 to 90.9 percent and Inte 
for 1951 to 92.35 percent. Assessments for 1952 could be paid up to 24.1 per _fifth se 
cent in currencies other than United States dollars as compared with 26 percent | 0p its: 
the previous year. Total outstanding assessments at the end of 1952 had been | _ ing th 
| $8,603,007. Unpaid advances to the Working Capital Fund amounted to draft « 
$4,000. light o 


*' General Assembly, Official Records (8th 48 General Assembly, Officials Records (8th ® Ger 
session), Supplement No. 5. session), Supplement No. 6. Session ) 
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The Special Account established by the Economic and Social Council resolu- 
tion for the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance totaled $9,760,520 at 
the end of the year. The report noted that the figures relating to the Special 
Account in no sense constituted an operational statement for the program but 
rather indicated the disposition of the contributions received in accordance 
with the provisions of the ECOSOC resolution. Funds made available for 
obligations during 1952 amounted to $7,028,768 while obligations incurred 
totaled $7,013,934, leaving a balance of $14,834. The total obligations incurred 
compared with $2,790,714 for 1951 reflected the increase in the volume of 
operation during 1952. 

In accordance with previous practice, the financial statement did not include 
the accounts of the International Children’s Emergency Fund, the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East, or the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. 


Annual Report of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund for the year 
ended 31 December 1952: The report of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension 
Fund to the eighth session of the General Assembly contained a summary of 
the third session of the Joint Board, which administered the Fund, and a finan- 
cial statement for the year 1952. Organizations participating in the Fund num- 
bered seven with the addition during the year of the World Meteorological 
Organization; other participating organizations were the United Nations, World 
Health Organization, Food and Agriculture Organization, International Labor 
Organization, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, and the International Civil Aviation Organization. 

Marc Schreiber, representative of the participants of the United Nations, was 
elected chairman of the Joint Board at its third session held at Headquarters 
in July 1952. The consulting actuary reported that a rate of 13.48 percent of 
pensionable remuneration for member organizations was the minimum neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of the Fund; he recommended that the current 
rate of 14 percent be retained. 

For the 1952 financial year, the Fund had an excess of income over expendi- 
tures of $7,830,526. Total income was $8,557,259 of which $2,722,672 had 
been contributed by staff members of the participating organizations and 
$5,150,599 by the participating organizations themselves; the remaining 
$683,988 came from investments and other sources. Expenditures amounted 
to only $726,733 of which $634,744 had been withdrawals.® 


International Law Commission: The International Law Commission held its 
fifth session at Geneva from June 1 to August 14, 1953, and submitted a report 
on its work during this session to the General Assembly.” At this session, dur- 
ing the course of which 57 meetings were held, the commission considered the 
draft on arbitral procedure which it had adopted at its fourth session in the 
light of comments by governments and of the study of the provisional draft by 


“General Assembly, Official Records (8th 5% Document A/2456, September 1953. 
session), Supplement No. 8. 
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its members since then.” _As the result, the commission adopted a number of 
substantial changes, which, in many cases, were prompted by the observations 
of various governments. The draft on arbitral procedure which was fin 
adopted by the commission was submitted to the General Assembly with the 
recommendation that the Assembly recommend the draft to Members with a 
view to the conclusion of a convention. The commission reported that the draft 
had a dual aspect; while in some matters it did no more than codify the existing 
law of international arbitration, in other respects its provisions were a formula. 
tion of what the commission considered to be desirable developments in the 
field of arbitral procedure. Concerning the draft in its aspect of formulating 
desirable developments in this field, the report revealed that certain members 
of the commission felt that the draft went far beyond the scope of arbitral pro- 
cedure and contained substantive provisions contrary to the notion of arbitra. 
tion as conceived in existing international law. They argued in particular that 
it tended to impose on contracting states an obligation to arbitrate even when 
the parties were unable to agree on the compromis so that no definite under- 
taking to arbitrate had been entered into; that, in many instances, it made arbi- 
tration effective where there was no will by the parties; and that it tended to 
transform arbitral tribunals into a kind of supranational court of justice.” They 
stressed that the general tendency of the draft, as well as its provisions implying 
the abandonment of certain substantial rights of states in favor of arbitral tribu- 
nals, were incompatible with the fundamental principle of state sovereignty. 
However, the commission was unable to accept these views. 

Among the changes made in the draft during this session were the follow- 
ing: in the article concerning the constitution of the arbitral tribunal the proce- 
dure previously formulated was simplified, it being thought desirable to shorten 
the resulting delays by eliminating recourse to third states for assistance in the 
constitution of the tribunal; the articles bearing on the permanency and in- 
mutability of the tribunal as an organ independent of any unilateral action of 
the parties responsible for its creation were clarified; the articles relating to the 
compromis were revised so that a unilateral application by either party could 
initiate proceedings before the tribunal when the general arbitration agreement 
included provisions sufficient for the purpose of a compromis; and the revised 
article regarding the powers of the tribunal in the matter of counterclaims en- 
phasized more than did the previous draft that counterclaims, in order to be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the tribunal, must be directly connected with the 
original dispute. 

At this session the commission examined again, in the light of comments of 
governments, the provisional draft articles adopted at its third session on ques- 
tions falling within the general topic of the regime of the high seas.” It pre- 
pared final drafts on the following questions: 1) the continental shelf, 2) fishery 


51 For summary of action taken by the com- 58For information on the draft articles on 
mission at its fourth session resulting in adop- this subject adopted at the commission’s third 
tion of the draft on arbitral procedure, see session, see International Organization, V, 
International Organization, VI, p. 573. p. 733. 

5 Document A/2456, September 1953, p. 4. 
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resources of the high seas, and 3) contiguous zone. With respect to the conti- 
nental shelf, the commission adopted eight draft articles which it submitted to 
the Assembly for approval. Among other things, these defined the term “con- 
tinental shelf” as referring to the sea-bed and subsoil of the submarine seas 
contiguous to the coast, but outside the area of the territorial sea, to a depth of 
200 meters; gave the coastal state sovereign rights over the continental shelf 
for the purpose of exploring and exploiting its natural resources; held that the 
rights of the coastal state over the continental shelf did not affect the legal 
status of the superjacent waters as high seas or the airspace above the super- 
jacent waters; and provided that exploration of the continental shelf and 
exploitation of its natural resources must not result in any unjustifiable inter- 
ference with navigation, fishing or fish production.“ On July 7 the commission 
adopted three draft articles covering the basic aspects of the international regu- 
lation of fisheries and containing general principles for the protection of fish- 
eries. These provided, inter alia, that a state whose nationals were fishing in 
any area of the high seas where the nationals of other states were not, might 
regulate and control fishing in such areas for the purpose of protecting fisheries; 
if the nationals of two or more states were fishing in any area of the high seas, 
the states concerned should prescribe the necessary measures by agreement; in 
any area within 100 miles from the territorial sea, the coastal state or states 
were entitled to take part on an equal footing in any system of regulation; and 
that states should be obliged to accept, as binding on their nationals, any sys- 
tem of regulation of fisheries in the high seas which an international authority, 
to be created by the United Nations, should prescribe as essential for the pro- 
tection of fishing resources. The commission recommended that the General 
Assembly adopt the draft articles on fisheries and enter into consultation with 
the Food and Agriculture Organ’ ‘ation with a view to the preparation of a 
draft convention incorporating the principles adopted by the commission. On 
the question of contiguous zone the commission approved one article; this pro- 
vided that on the high seas adjacent to its territorial seas, the coastal state 
might exercise the control necessary to prevent and punish the infringement, 
within its territory or territorial sea, of its customs, immigration, fiscal, or sani- 
tary regulations. Since the commission had not yet adopted draft articles on 
the territorial sea, it recommended that the Assembly take no action with regard 
to this article on the contiguous zone. 

Two draft conventions on statelessness were discussed and adopted provi- 
sionally for consideration by governments. One dealt with the elimination of 
future statelessness and the other with the reduction of future statelessness. 
While some commission members felt that only eventual acceptance of the draft 
convention on the elimination of future statelessness could fully solve the prob- 
lem of statelessness in the future, others felt that the draft convention on reduc- 
tion of future statelessness constituted at present the practicable solution of the 
problem. However, the commission was convinced of the “imperative neces- 


* Document A/2456, September 1953, p. 12. 
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sity of eliminating or at least drastically reducing future statelessness by intey. 
national agreement” and felt that one of the two draft conventions ought 
eventually to become part of international law. Included among the provisions 
of the conventions were the following: in one, a child who would otherwise by 
stateless would acquire at birth the nationality of the party in whose territoy 
he was born; in the other, he would acquire the nationality of the party in 
whose territory he was born, although the national law of that party might re. 
quire him to fulfill certain residence requirements; foundlings would acquire 
the nationality of the territory in which they were found; nationality for births 
on ships and aircraft would follow registry; and a person born in the territory 


of a state not a party to the convention would acquire the nationality of one of | 
its parents. Both conventions provided for establishment within the framework | 


of the United Nations of an agency to act on behalf of stateless persons before 
the tribunal also established under the conventions. 

The commission’s special rapporteur on the law of treaties (Lauterpacht) 
was requested to continue his work on the subject and present a further report 


for discussion at the next session together with the report held over from the | 


present session. The special rapporteur on the regime of the high seas (Fran. 
gois) was invited to study further this topic and report on subjects in this field 
not covered in his third and fifth reports. The special rapporteur on the topic 
of nationality including statelessness (Cérdova) was requested to continue his 
work on the problem of elimination or reduction of present statelessness. Fi- 
nally, the commission decided to hold its next session in Geneva for a period of 
ten weeks beginning May 17, 1954. 


55 Tbid., p. 20. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The sixteenth session of the Economic and Social Council met in Geneva 
from June 30 to August 5, 1953, with Mr. Raymond Scheyven (Belgium) con- 
tinuing as president, Mr. Rudolfo Munoz (Argentina) as first vice-president 
and Mr. Henryk Birecki (Poland) as second vice-president, although Mr. 
Birecki did not attend any of the meetings because of illness. An agenda of 
39 items was shortened by the postponement of six items to the second part of 
the 16th session, planned for the period immediately after the eighth session 
of the General Assembly.’ 


Economic Matters 

Full Employment: For the discussion of this problem, the Council had before 
it four documents: the first was a memorandum submitted by the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions on reconversion after the rearmament 

iod; the second a compilation of replies from governments to the question- 
naire on full employment; the third a report by the International Monetary 
Fund on the adequacy of monetary reserves; and the fourth was a memoran- 
dum by the Secretary-General on the types of inflation associated with high 
levels of economic activity.’ 

Discussion centered around several recurring themes: 1) the problem of 
maintenance of full employment in industrial countries in the event of a curtail- 
ment of armaments expenditures; 2) the fear on the part of underdeveloped 
countries that any diminution of full employment by industrialized areas would 
have the twin effects of sharply reducing the price of primary products and the 
amounts available for investment; and 3) the relationship to both these prob- 
lems of international trade and expanding markets. The representative of the 
International Monetary Fund (Williams) had emphasized that, although the 
amount of monetary reserves in any country was one factor in determining its 
stability, the “adequacy” of reserves depended not merely on the amount and 
character of reserve holdings but on volatility of trade, of general economic 
policies both domestic and foreign as well as those of its trading partners.’ 
Representatives of industrialized countries, such as Mr. Masoin (Belgium) 
pointed out that, at some stages, the goal of full employment, pursued without 
regard to other factors, might result in a situation in which a country might feel 
it had to restrict imports, and he therefore urged the continuance of studies by 
experts on the relation of inflation to full employment and additional programs 
aimed at the development of what might be termed an “international employ- 


1Economie and Social Council, Official Rec- and Adds. 1 to 5; E/2454, June 5, 1953; and 
ords (16th session), p. 1-10. E/2449, June 11, 1953. 
*See Documents E/2421, May 6, 1953; ? Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 


E/2474, July 2, 1953; E/2408, April 22, 1953, ords (16th session), p. 107. 
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ment policy”. Considerable attention was paid to the ICFTU memorandum, 
which had advocated the transfer of resources released by a reduction of arma. 
ment programs to human welfare activities such as stimulation of private cop. 
sumption, improved social security schemes, public housing and economic aid 
to underdeveloped areas. The Australian representative (Shaw) believed this to 
be a good program for what he referred to as “collective economic security’ 
and this view was endorsed by the Swedish, Argentinian and Indian representa- 
tives (Sterner, Munge, and Adarkar) the latter of whom emphasized that un. 
employment in underdeveloped countries came as the result of lack of 
investment and lack of stability in the prices of primary products.’ Other 
representatives, including Mr. Boris (France), however, felt that the ICFTU 
memorandum applied far more to the United States than to other countries not 
in so fortunate a position who would undoubtedly wish to use any resources 
saved by a reduction in arms expenditure to resume domestic programs inter. 
rupted by the requirements of arming. Others, as for example, Mr. Meade 
(United Kingdom) pointed out that their governments felt that the reports of 
the IMF indicated that monetary reserves were inadequate to finance a free flow 
of multilateral trade, while still others, including Mr. Arutyunyan (USSR), be- 
lieved that the restoration of normal trade relations and the elimination of 
excessive armaments programs were the first essentials for the insurance of full 
employment, particularly if coupled with assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries.° 

By a vote of 16 to 0 with 2 abstentions (Poland, USSR) the Council ap- 
proved a resolution which 1) requested the Secretary-General to invite con- 
ment from experienced members on both problems of inflationary pressures 
amidst high levels of economic activity and problems of economic development; 
2) invited the ILO to continue studies on wage policies and their relation to 
inflation; 3) requested from members views on measures considered necessary 
to prevent adverse effects arising from a reduction in defense expenditures; 
4) requested IMF to keep under review the adequacy of monetary reserves; 
and 5) called upon governments to take all practicable steps to reduce obsta- 
cles to the development of normal and mutually beneficial trade.’ 


Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries: The Council ap- 
proved three separate resolutions arising out of consideration of three reports 
before it on a) the creation of a Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED), b) the question of creating an international finance 
corporation, and c) methods of increasing world productivity." 

A special committee of nine, under the chairmanship of Dr. Eduardo Suarez 
(Mexico), submitted a report which recommended, inter alia, the establishment 
of a special fund for economic development to come into existence at such time 
as a total of $250 million had been contributed by thirty countries. The fund, 


‘ Ibid., p. 108. 8See United Nations Publication No.1953. 
5 [bid., p. 108, 114-115. II.B.1, documents E/2441, May 25, 1953; and 
® Ibid., p. 133. E/2440, May 22, 1953, respectively. 


* Ibid., Supplement No. 1, p. 2. 
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which was to be used for economic development “which raises the welfare of 
the population as a whole”,’ was to be operated under a series of safeguards 
designed to assure the receiving country of a minimum of interference in inter- 
nal affairs, of generous terms for loans and willingness to extend grants, and 

erally to encourage projects of integrated development which might not 
appeal to the IBRD. The report of the IBRD,” had indicated that there seemed 
little immediate likelihood of sufficient funds to establish a separate interna- 
tional finance corporation. 

Discussion of these three reports covered the entire field of development of 
underdeveloped areas and was dominated by two statements: the first was the 
statement by the United States representative (Baker) pledging that the United 
States was prepared to devote “a substantial percentage” of the savings 
achieved by disarmament for world aid and reconstruction; the second was a 
statement by Mr. Arutyunyan (USSR) announcing that the Soviet Union had 
decided to contribute four million rubles for the support of the United Nations 
technical assistance program in 1953." With nearly all members of the Coun- 
cil participating, debate ranged from those representing underdeveloped coun- 
tries who believed that SUNFED should be established at once, through repre- 
sentatives of countries like Belgium, France and the United Kingdom who 
adopted an attitude of caution and indicated some preference for waiting until 
“circumstances permit” to the position of the United States which was opposed 
to the establishment of SUNFED but in favor of linking the availability of addi- 
tional funds for economic development to a reduction in the costs of armament. 
The Soviet Union and Poland continued to emphasize the primary importance 
of freeing the restrictions on world trade, arguing that private investment in 
underdeveloped countries led to economic strangulation and domination. 

By a vote of 15 to 0 with 2 abstentions (USSR, Poland) the Council ap- 
proved a resolution transmitting to the General Assembly the report of the spe- 
cial committee recommending that the Assembly consider what other prepara- 
tory steps might usefully be taken towards the establishment, when circum- 
stances permit, of an international fund designed to assist development and 
reconstruction of underdeveloped countries.” By a vote of 14 to 0 with 3 ab- 
stentions (USSR, Poland, Philippines) ECOSOC recommended that govern- 
ments at the eighth session of the Assembly join in a statement that they stood 
ready, “when sufficient progress has been made in internationally supervised 
world-wide disarmament”, to devote a portion of the savings achieved through 
such disarmament to an international fund to assist development.” Finally, the 
Council invited the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development to 
make a further study of the idea of an international development corporation 
clarifying some of the questions raised on this subject during Council com- 
ment.”* 


*United Nations Publication No.1953.I1.B.1, 2 Tbid., p. 305. 

p. 54, 18 Tbid. 
® Document E/2441, May 25, 1953. 4 Ibid., Supplement No. 1, p. 1. 
“Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 

ords (16th session), p. 139 and 142. 
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Restrictive Business Practices: After consideration of the report of the Ad 
Hoc Committee on Restrictive Business Practices,” ECOSOC by a vote of 16 
to 0 with 2 abstentions (USSR, Poland) approved a resolution which, after 
noting the report and recognizing that governments needed time to study its 
contents, requested the Secretary-General to circulate it to Members and to 
non-governmental organizations inviting comments. In addition, he was asked 
to continue to follow, on the basis of information received from governments, 
the principal administrative, legislative and judicial developments in the field 
and to summarize relevant information regarding restrictive business practices 
in international trade for the use of the Council when the matter was again 
considered not later than the 19th session of the Council.” Discussion brought 
out varying views as to the importance of restrictive business practices. The 
United States representative (Baker) held the view that cartels and monopolies 
tended to distort the free play of trade and commercial expansion;" the Euro- 
pean representatives, particularly Mr. Masoin (Belgium), took the position 
that cartels and combines were the defensive reaction of a rigid economy and 
could be eliminated only by a return to a fully flexible economy. This, in turn, 
called for the reduction of tariffs, the creation of larger trading areas and the 
improvement of the general economic situation.” For the underdeveloped 
countries, the development of cartels and combines had the effect of arbitrary 
price-fixing for primary goods upon which their economy depended while to 
Poland and the Soviet Union the real problem was not the study of restrictive 
business practices but the protection and encouragement of international trade. 
Some argument developed as to whether the Secretary-General should con- 
tinue studies pending later discussion by the Council in the light of gover- 
mental reaction to the report, but, by votes of 10 and 12 to 0 it was decided 
that he should be so authorized.” 


Technical Assistance: Apart from the routine resolution taking note of the 
report of the Secretary-General on the regular program of technical assistance.” 
three separate resolutions emerged from the Council's consideration of the 
whole technical assistance program. The first of these, approved over Polish 
and Soviet opposition,” was a draft resolution to be presented to the General 
Assembly by which that body would approve a revised program for assistance 
in public administration. This program called for the provision of advisory 
services of experts, fellowships, training institutes, the provision of technical 
publications, collaboration with the International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences and the assumption by the recipient government of responsibility for 
all or part of the expenses of the services furnished. The Secretary-General 
would be authorized, under this draft, to include the necessary funds in the 
budgetary estimates of the United Nations and, in addition, to finance such 


43 For a summary of the Committee’s report, 18 Tbid., p. 243. 
see International Organization, VII, p. 395. 19 Tbid., p. 262. 

16 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 2 Ibid., p. 291. For report, see document 
ords (16th session), Supplement No. 1, p. 4. E/2414, April 30, 1953. 

11 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 21 Economic and Social Council, Official Reec- 


ords (16th session), p. 246. ords (16th session), p. 298. 
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activities from the expanded program of technical assistance in case such as- 
sistance was related to the economic development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries.” Most delegates, including the Soviet and Polish, agreed to the useful- 
ness of assistance in public administration but the latter two representatives 
objected to the inclusion of specific mention of the International Institute of 
Administrative Sciences without defining more specifically the “other appro- 
priate institutions” which could also be consulted. They also opposed the 
apparently unlimited financial authorizations.” The second resolution dealt 
with approval of proposals for improving the procedures for the development 
of coordinated technical assistance programs at the country level.” 

The third resolution dealt with the financing of financial arrangements for 
1954 and later for the expanded program. It was, in essence, a draft reported 
to the Council by the Technical Assistance Committee in its report.” The first 
section of the resolution urged governments to support the program for 1954 
to an extent at least equal to the amount of funds earmarked for the 1953 
program and, in order to permit participating organizations to plan 1954 pro- 
grams in advance of the beginning of the year, requested an early meeting of the 
United Nations Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds and the convening of 
the fourth Technical Assistance Conference as early as possible during the 
eighth session of the Assembly. The second part of the resolution related to 
financing the program for 1954 and recommended General Assembly approval 
of a proposal that 75 percent of the total funds available, excluding carry-over, 
be available for allocation to the participating organizations after approval of 
country programs by TAB with the remainder being retained in a special ac- 
count to cover necessary minimum expenses of TAB and resident representa- 
tives and for further allocation to participating organizations. The third section 
noted the intention of the Technical Assistance Committee to review financial 
procedures and to consider the system of allocation of funds for 1955 and re- 
quested that it submit any relevant recommendations on 1954 financial arrange- 
ments to the resumed session of the Council scheduled to be held during or 
shortly after the 8th regular session of the Assembly. Finally, the draft ex- 
pressed the view that it would be useful to have assured financial support for 
more than a year and invited governments which could do so to ensure such 
longer term support.” With the exception of the second portion of the resolu- 
tion, to which the Soviet Union and Poland took exception because of their 
conviction that technical assistance should be administered directly rather with 
the assistance of the specialized agencies, the resolution was approved unani- 
mously.” 

Report of the Fiscal Commission: The Council, in approving the report of 
the Fiscal Commission,” adopted four resolutions. It took note of the secre- 


® Ibid., Supplement No. 1, p. 5. 2% Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 


23 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- ords (16th session), Supplement No. 1, p. 5. 
ords (16th session), p. 297. 27 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 


* Ibid.. p. 321. ords (16th session), p. 321. 


* Document E/2497, August 5, 1953. For a summary of the report, see Inter- 
national Organization, VII, p. 398. 
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tariat study on budget accounting, and commended the secretariat and the IMF 
for the publication of comparable public finance data recommending work in 
this field. After some discussion it also approved a list of projects in the fiscal 
field and approved a resolution on international tax problems.” The Cuban 
representative (Nuiiez Portuondo) reintroduced his draft resolution regarding 
double taxation, which had been defeated in the Fiscal Commission, and the 
argument regarding both the draft resolution on international tax problems 


and the project of studies revolved around the question as to whether the Fiscal | 


Commission should or should not continue along the line of studies of the 
principle that capital exporting countries should not tax income earned abroad,” 





The resolution as finally passed recognized that the present flow of capital ex. | 


ported to underdeveloped countries was insufficient, that the lower taxation in 
underdeveloped countries provided an incentive to capital export, that this 
incentive lessened if the capital exporting country taxed income derived from 
the underdeveloped area, and that further analysis and factual study on this 
problem was needed together with practical recommendations. It noted and 
anticipated a further report from the Fiscal Commission and recommended in 


the meanwhile that highly developed countries acting unilaterally or when | 


concluding tax agreements should give special consideration to ensure that such 
income be taxable only or primarily in the country in which it was produced. 


Question of Assistance to Libya: Mr. Aneizi, observer for the government of 
Libya, in orally supporting Libya’s memorandum requesting additional assist- 
ance from the United Nations,” pointed out that the yearly income was $35 per 
head of population, the infant mortality rate 300 per thousand, the illiteracy rate 
85 percent to 90 percent, and the modest budget 35 percent in deficit.” After 
acknowledging the assistance received from the United Nations, from the 
United Kingdom and the United States, Mr. Aneizi stated that a Libyan Eco- 
nomic Planning Committee, a Libyan Public Development and Stabilization 
Agency and a Libyan Finance Corporation had been established to assist in 
development. The development program called for a total expenditure of 
$17,973,000 over a period of five years over and above the normal administra- 
tive budget. He hoped that a draft resolution introduced by Egypt and Turkey 
would be approved. By a vote of 15 to 0 with 3 abstentions (Poland, India and 
the USSR) the Council approved and forwarded to the General Assembly a 
draft resolution by which the latter would invite all governments to provide, in 
the spirit of the Charter, financial and technical assistance to Libya; would 
recommend that, if additional funds became available, due consideration would 
be given to Libya’s needs; and to request the Secretary-General and the spe- 
cialized agencies to waive local costs in programs in Libya.” Polish, Russian 
and Indian opposition to the resolution as phrased arose from their concern that 
bilateral assistance to Libya might result in infringements upon Libyan sover- 


*® Document E/2478, July 7, 1953. ® Economic and Social Council, Official Ree- 
% Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- ords (16th session), p. 279. 
ords (16th session), p. 54. %3 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 


31 Document E/2469. ords (16th session), Supplement No. 1, p. 6. 
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the IMF | eignty. The Soviet delegate (Arutyunyan) took special exception to a United 
work jn Kingdom-Libyan agreement for aid in exchange for rights to station United 
gen | Kingdom troops in Libya for a twenty-year period.” 





ary Social Questions 
roblems Report of the Executive Board of the United Nations International Children’s 
e Fiscal] | Emergency F und: By a unanimous vote,” ECOSOC approved a draft resolution 
of the | from the social committee recommending that they continue UNICEF indefi- 
broad,” nitely under the name of the United Nations Children’s Fund but retaining 
ital ex. | the same symbols. The Fund was to be asked to report periodically to ECOSOC 
ition in as it had in the past, and its secretariat was commended for its work.” Discus- 
at this sion of UNICEF’s report,” found the Council members in agreement on the 
d from | _ usefulness of the agency. 
om this Program of Concerted Practical Action in the Social Field: After a general 
od and discussion in which most members of the Council expressed their approval of 
ded in the improvement of the work of the United Nations and specialized agencies 
when in the social field, and in which the Soviet and Polish delegates expressed their 
t such desire for more careful work in the field of social insurance,“ ECOSOC ap- 
ced. | proved by a vote of 15 to 0 with 3 abstentions a long resolution which estab- 
ent of lished five general principles in matters of assistance to governments and eight 
assist: criteria for a concerted program in the social field. The general principles in- 


35 per cluded the suggestions that projects should be integrated with integrated plans 
y rate for economic development, that they should yield early and permanent results, 
that participation of non-governmental organizations should be encouraged 





After 
n the and that standards of living be improved. The criteria for the selection of 
Eco- projects included the improvement of health and nutrition, the strengthening 
ation of national health services, the introduction, extension or improvement of social 
ist in security services, the emphasis upon fundamental education, improvement of 
re of | housing, increase of employment opportunities or the strengthening of family 
istra- | and child welfare services. The Secretary-General was authorized to convene 
arkey one or more small conferences to plan concrete programs for the expansion 
1 and | of community development projects.” 
ly z Coordination of the Work of the United Nations and the Specialized Agen- 
e, = cies: The Council passed four resolutions dealing with coordination of the work 
= of the United Nations and specialized agencies. Three were commending the 
. various bodies working on coordination, and the fourth, adopted by a vote of 
pons 17 to 0 with 1 abstention (India), requested the specialized agencies to give 
a | particular attention in their reports to 1) major developments in executed and 
" planned programs, 2) the extent and nature of participation in cooperative 
ver’! projects, 3) major developments in their relations with the United Nations and 
Ree “Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 37 Documents E/2409, E/2430 and E/2387. 
Rec- ords (16th session), p. 285. % Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
6. * Tbid., p. 193. ords (16th session), p. 203. 


% Ibid., Supplement No. 1, p. 9. 


* Ibid., Supplement No. 1, p. 8. 
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specialized agencies, 4) specific actions taken pursuant to recommendations of 
the Council or the Assembly, and 5) a list of meetings held or contemplated. 
The Indian abstention came because of the defeat of an Indian amendment to 
the draft resolution aimed at leaving most of the responsibility for implementing 
ECOSOC’s desires in this field to the work of the Administrative Committee on 
Coordination. 


Report of the Commission on Human Rights: A total of nine resolutions was 
approved in the general field of the prevention of discrimination against minori- 
ties and in human rights.“ Resolutions urging states to abolish legal restric- 
tions or administrative practices of a discriminatory nature against sections of 
the population, urging cooperation with non-governmental organizations and 
seeking to safeguard newly created minorities were adopted unanimously." 
A resolution deciding that the Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities should meet at least once a year was approved by 
a vote of 16 to 0 with Belgium and the United States abstaining. A resolution 
requesting the Commission on Human Rights to continue the study of the 
minority question, including the definition of the term “minority” found Poland 
and the USSR abstaining, while Belgium abstained on another resolution draw- 
ing attention to the desirability of preventing discrimination against those born 
out of wedlock by preventing the disclosure of illegitimacy in extracts of official 
documents. The United Kingdom and Australia abstained from a resolution on 
technical assistance in the field of prevention of discrimination and protection 
of minorities. Argentina, India, the United Kingdom and the United States 
abstained from a resolution urging wider ratification of the genocide conven- 
tion.“ 


Report of the Commission on the Status of Women: The Council approved 
without opposition but with a varying number of abstentions a total of eleven 
resolutions submitted to it by the Commission on the Status of Women, includ- 
ing, by a vote of 17 to 0, a resolution requesting the Secretary-General to circu- 
late a draft convention on the nationality of married women to Members for 
comments prior to the 8th session of the Commission.“ 


Narcotic Drugs: ECOSOC approved a series of nine resolutions arising from 
the report of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, most of them unanimously 
but some — those calling for the publication of figures — by a vote of 16 to 0 
with Poland and the USSR abstaining.“ 


* Ibid., p. 10. 

“1 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
ords (16th session), p. 237. 

“ For a summary of the report of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, including the draft 
resolution before the Council, see International 
Organization, VII, p. 399. 

#8 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
ords (16th session), p. 278. 

“ Ibid., and Press Release No. ECOSOC/ 
657. 


* Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
ords (16th session), p. 207. For text of reso- 
lutions, see ibid., Supplement No. 1, p. 13-16. 
For summaries of the resolutions, see Interna- 
tional Organization, VII, p. 397. 

* Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
ords (16th session), p. 224. For texts of reso- 
lutions, see ibid., Supplement No. 1, p. 16-18. 
For summary of resolutions, see International 
Organization, VII, p. 398. 
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Other Matters 

Question of Access to Headquarters of Representatives of Non-Governmental 
Organizations in Consultative Status: On July 31, 1953 the Secretary-General 
(Hammarskj6ld) reported to the Council on the progress of negotiations with 
the United States government on the question of access to United Nations head- 

uarters which had arisen in connection with the attempt of representatives 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions and the Women’s International Dem- 
ocratic Federation to attend sessions on ECOSOC and the Commission on the 
Status of Women, respectively, at headquarters.” The Secretary-General stated 
that the first main result of the negotiations had been the reaffirmation of the 
rights and duties of both parties under the Headquarters Agreement and the 
second had been agreement as to procedure in the future. The procedure called 
for a) decisions by the United States at the highest levels with guarantees 
against arbitrariness and mistakes, b) decisions in due time to permit the 
United Nations to react and consider questions while they were still of immedi- 
ate importance, and c) the provision to the Secretary-General of all pertinent 
information to enable him to decide whether the action planned by the United 
States was in accordance with the Headquarters Agreement or not.“ 

Although both the Soviet (Arutyunyan) and the Polish delegates (Katz- 
suchy) as well as Mr. Dessanu (WFTU) indicated considerable scepticism as 
to whether negotiations were, in fact, going along as expeditiously as the Secre- 
tary-General reported, and showed their firm conviction that the United States 
had violated its agreement in a unilateral fashion, a resolution proposed by 
Cuba was adopted unanimously by which the Council noted the report and 
trusted that any remaining questions could be satisfactorily settled within the 
provisions of the Headquarters Agreement. 


Elections to Functional Commissions: The following members were elected 
to fill the expired terms of one-third of the members of the various commissions: 
Statistical Commission — France, Panama, United Kingdom, Denmark and 
Yugoslavia; Fiscal Commission — United Kingdom, France, India, China and 
Turkey; Social Commission — Australia, Uruguay, Belgium, Byelorussian SSR, 
China and Israel; Commission on the Status of Women — Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, France, Sweden, Poland and Yugoslavia;” Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission — Egypt, United States, Venezuela, USSR and Byelorussian 
SSR; Population Commission — Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Canada and Syria; 
Commission on Human Rights — Chile, Pakistan, United States, Turkey, Aus- 
tralia and Greece; Commission on Narcotic Drugs — Egypt, Iran, Mexico, Po- 
land and Greece; Executive Board of UNICEF — Ecuador, Switzerland, Italy 
and Canada.” 

In addition, the Council passed routine resolutions taking note of the annual 


"See International Organization, VII,  Thid., p. 275. 
p. 394 % bid. . 287-288 
. > id., p. —288. 
“Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 51 [bid., p. 306. 


ords (16th session), p. 250. 
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reports of the Economic Commission for Europe, the Economic Commission 
for Latin America, FAO, ICAO, UPU, WMO, ILO, WHO, and the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees (whose term it was recommended 
should be extended two years). It also approved the accession of Viet Nam 
and Vatican City to the Convention on Road Traffic, the accession of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany to the Convention on the Declaration of Death of 
Missing Persons and approved a proposal to pay the travel of the Rapporteur 
on Freedom of Information should he not be at United Nations Headquarters 
when his report was to be considered. 
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From June 16 to July 21, 1953, at United Nations headquarters, the Trustee- 
ship Council convened in its twelfth session. At the opening meeting Leslie K. 
Munro (New Zealand) was elected president and Miguel R. Urquia (El Salva- 
dor) vice-president. After a United States proposal to postpone discussion for 
the duration of the session of a Soviet resolution to invite a representative of the 
Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China to participate 
in the work of the session was adopted by 10 votes to 1 with 1 abstention, the 
Council adopted an agenda of eighteen items.’ The greater part of the session 
was devoted to the examination of annual reports on the administration of the 
trust territories of Somaliland under Italian administration, the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, Nauru, New Guinea, and Western Samoa. The reports 
submitted by the administering authorities on the Pacific trust territories were 
considered in conjunction with the reports on these territories submitted by the 
Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in the Pacific, 1953, which visited the area 
from February to May, the Council incorporating many of the mission’s findings 
in its own conclusions.’ Also before the Council were observations submitted 
by UNESCO on all these annual reports except that on the administration of 
Western Samoa for the year ending December 31, 1952.’ After a French pro- 
posal to hold the next regular session of the Council in January 1954, in 
Geneva was rejected with successive tie votes of 5 in favor, 5 against and 2 ab- 
stentions, the Council adopted, by a vote of 7 to 4 with 1 abstention, a Belgian 
proposal that the General Assembly be asked to reconsider its previous decision 
on meeting schedules, to provide for alternate summer sessions in Geneva of 
the Trusteeship Council and the Economic and Social Council. 


Annual Report on Somaliland under Italian Administration 


During Council consideration of the annual report of the government of 
Italy on Somaliland for the year ending December 31, 1952,* E. de Holte Cas- 
tello (Colombia), M. M. Hammad (Egypt) and Vicente L. Pastrana (Philip- 
pines) representatives of states members of the United Nations Advisory 
Council for Somaliland were present as well as Pier P. Spinelli, special repre- 
sentative of the administering authority. In conjunction with this report the 
Council examined the report of the United Nations Advisory Council for the 
trust territory for the period from April 1, 1952, to March 31, 1953,” the report 


1 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (12th *Rapport du Gouvernement italien @ 
session), p. 1, 2; Document T/1060, June 19, V Assemblée générale des Nations Unies sur 
1953. Vadministration de tutelle de la Somalie, 1952, 

*For summary of the visiting mission’s re- Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Rome, 1953. 
ports on Nauru and the Trust Territory of the 5 Document T/1048, April 28, 1953. For 
Pacific Islands, see Jnternational Organization, summary of this report, see International Or- 
VII, p. 402. ganization, VII, p. 404. 
wee T/1062, June 17, 1953, and 
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of the technical assistance mission to the trust territory, and comments of 
UNESCO on the five-year plan for education in Somaliland for 1953 to 1957, 

Mr. Spinelli informed the Council that “real progress has been made in the 
course of the last twelve months in the Territory” and assured it that the ad- 
ministration, in consideration of the recommendations of its eleventh session’ 
and the 1951 Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in East Africa, had given 
particular attention to the solution of many problems concerning the adminis. 
tration of justice and the prison system throughout the territory. He stated 
that with the appointment of six judges to the various regional commissariats 
and creation of a court of appeal for the judgments of the Court of Assizes, 
trials followed a far more rapid course. All three representatives of the states 
members of the advisory council, in addressing the Council, stressed the im- 
portance of promoting the economic development of the territory in preparation 
for Somaliland’s independence. 

After questions concerning the trust territory were put to the special repre- 
sentative, there was a general discussion on conditions in the territory. J. V. 
Scott (New Zealand) asked for details of proposals being considered by the 
administering authority to ensure that judicial organization in Somaliland was 
completely independent of Italy and asked the special representative to indi- 
cate the extent to which a territorial consciousness had developed. Among 
other questions the special representative was asked whether the mixed com- 
mittee of experts and representatives of the population referred to in the ad- 
ministration’s report had been established to regulate the national status of the 
inhabitants, how the technical advisory councils which assisted the administra- 
tor were working out, and what measures the administration had adopted or 
intended to adopt to change the nomadic way of life of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants into a settled one. 

A drafting committee composed of the representatives of China, El Salvador, 
New Zealand, and the United States was appointed to prepare, on the basis 
of discussions in the Council, a draft chapter on the territory for inclusion in 
the Council's next report to the General Assembly. On July 7 the recom- 
mendations contained in the drafting committees report were adopted, with 
amendments, by the Council in a paragraph-by-paragraph vote.” Among its 
conclusions and recommendations the Council expressed satisfaction with the 
spirit of cooperation between the advisory council and the administering au- 
thority and welcomed the measures taken and contemplated to strengthen it; 
considered that settlement of the question of the boundary between the trust 
territory and Ethiopia was urgent in view of the objective of independence for 
Somaliland by 1960; noted the steps taken by the administration in planning 
for the future independence of the territory, particularly in the political and 


® Document ST/TAA/K/Somaliland/1, No- ®See Document A/2150, September 1952, 
vember 2, 1952. p. 118, 136. 

‘Document T/1061, June 16, 1953, and %” Trusteeship Council, Official Records (12th 
Add.1. session), p. 243. 


8 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (12th 
session), p. 9. 
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educational fields, and recommended continued efforts to draw up and imple- 
ment detailed plans in all fields in terms of a definite time schedule; and ex- 
pressed the hope that the political parties and the administering authority 
would surmount together “the many difficult obstacles that remain to be over- 
come before the Territory can hope to stand by itself.”"" The Council hoped 
that the committee system would rapidly be further developed in the terri- 
torial council, that the process of “Somalization” of the government would be 
intensified, that separation of the judicial and administrative functions would 
be completed as rapidly as possible, that the supreme court provided for by 
law would soon begin to function, and that the judicial regulations would be 
completed as soon as possible. Commenting that the territory's economic defi- 
ciencies and economic development problems presented serious obstacles to 
achievement of economic viability, the Council considered it essential that all 
economic resources and possibilities be carefully reviewed in the light of the 
conclusions and findings of the United Nations technical assistance mission. 


Annual Reports and Reports of the Visiting Mission on 
Trust Territories in the Pacific 


Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: Examination of the annual report on 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands for the year ending June 30, 1952, and 
of the report on that territory of the visiting mission, was begun at the 466th 
meeting of the Council on June 23.” In an opening statement, Frank E. Mid- 
kif, High Commissioner for the territory and special representative of the 
administering authority, remarked that, in its program of developing regional 
political organs, government of the trust territory was attempting to enlist the 
widest possible support for these bodies. He went on to say that success for 
future bridging of traditional gaps to provide wide representation in the form 
of a territorial legislature would depend on gradual and concurrent develop- 
ment of closer economic and social ties between the diverse population groups. 
As part of its continuing activity of fostering political development the admin- 
istration planned a conference on self-government to be held at Truk in July. 
Mr. Midkiff assured the Council that the work of settling land problems was 
being given a high priority. After presentation of the report of the visiting 
mission by the chairman (de Marchena), questions regarding the trust territory 
were put to the special representative. Among the subjects on which Mr. 
Midkiff was questioned were the possibility of separating administrative and 
judicial functions in some localities, location of the headquarters of the adminis- 
tration, measures being taken by the administering authority to help establish 
modern forms of local self-government, the possibility of establishing a territory- 
wide legislative body, the recent decision of the Appropriations Committee of 
the United States House of Representatives to terminate the Island Trading 
Company, the administering authority's land policy, taxation, salary schedules 
for Americans and Micronesians, social welfare, and education. 

Upon conclusion of a general debate on the annual report and conditions in 


“Document A/2427, September 1953, p.46. port, see International Organization, VII, 
"For summary of the visiting mission’s re- pp. 402. 
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the territory a drafting committee,composed of the representatives of the 
Dominican Republic, France, Syria, and the United Kingdom was appointed 
on June 29 to draft that part of the Trusteeship Council’s report to the Security 
Council dealing with conditions in the trust territory. In adopting the commit. 
tee’s draft at its 479th meeting, the Council commended the findings and rec. 
ommendations of the 1953 visiting mission to the trust territory in general to 
the “earnest consideration” of the administering authority, as it noted that the 
mission’s report presented a “valuable review” of the directions in which further 
progress might be made in the advancement of the territory and its inhabitants.” 
The Council's recommendations and comments included the following: part of 
the territory having again been placed under naval administration, the admin- 
istering authority was requested to ensure that general policies respecting all 
parts of the territory might be so coordinated as to meet the need of the inhabi- 
tants for stability in administration and to preserve the territory's identity as a 
whole; the visiting mission’s observations on the importance of securing suitably 
qualified administrative and technical staff for service in the territory on a long- 
term basis were commended to the administration; the administering authority 
should continue to study all the implications of a decision as to the location of 
the territory's administrative headquarters; and the administering authority’s 
decision to concentrate first on developing forms of self-government at the dis- 
trict level received Council support. Further, the Council recommended meas- 
ures to ensure that in each district, particularly in the case of Saipan, the island 
containing the district headquarters did not assume a disproportionately domi- 
nant position and added that the administration should try to develop district 
forms of self-government along uniform lines. The visiting mission’s view that 
the most practical approach to establishment of a central legislature was to 
develop regional and district organs and grant them increasing legislative au- 
thority as their capabilities improved until they might become fully responsible 
for local legislation affecting their districts was supported by the Council, which 
hoped that organic legislation for the territory would be enacted soon. The 
Council also welcomed the increasing participation granted to Micronesians in 
the judicial processes, endorsed the visiting mission’s opinion that primary at- 
tention should be devoted to development and improvement of agricultural 
production, shared the mission’s concern at the prospect of early liquidation of 
the Island Trading Company and welcomed the further study being made by 
the administration on a temporary extension, recommended that the administer- 
ing authority continue to assist the development of indigenous trading enter- 
prises to enable them to assume the trading functions of the company, urged 
the administration to press forward with the disposal of land claims with due 
regard to a sound land utilization policy, and shared the mission’s view that 
medical services to the outlying islands should be improved. 


Nauru: Examination of the annual report of the Australian government on 
the administration of the trust territory of Nauru for the year ending June 30, 


18 Document S/3066, July 24, 1953, p. 9. 
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1952, together with the report of the visiting mission on that territory, was be- 

on June 29.“ In an opening statement the representative of Australia 
(Loomes) informed the Council that the administration was making every ef- 
fort to foster and encourage the new Nauru Local Government Council, which 
had taken over the administrative functions formerly exercised by the Nauru 
Council of Chiefs, and that during the year phosphate shipments from the 
territory reached the record figure of 1,061,797 tons.” General discussion after 
questioning of the Australian representative brought out the following observa- 
tions: the question of resettlement of the Nauruan population once the phos- 
phate deposits were exhausted must be settled immediately, it was regrettable 
that the British Phosphate Commissioners had not published the profits they 
derived from the Nauruan phosphate deposits, the Council should require the 
administration to supply details on the new arrangement between it and the 
British Phosphate Commissioners under which the latter paid the whole of the 
estimated administration costs and charges, broader powers should be given 
to the Local Government Council and the ordinances relating to its participa- 
tion in the administration and to its functioning and activities should be im- 
proved, the administration should permit the judiciary to decide on disputes 
involving Nauruans without interference, and it was regretted that application 
of the ordinance relating to the movement of indigenous inhabitants had re- 
sulted in some discrimination. 

On June 30 a drafting committee composed of the representatives of Belgium, 
El Salvador, Thailand, and the United States was appointed to prepare, on the 
basis of the discussions in Council, a draft chapter on Nauru for inclusion in 
the Council’s next report to the General Assembly. The recommendations con- 
tained in the drafting committee’s report were adopted, with amendments, at 
the Council's 479th meeting. It was recommended that the administering 
authority formulate resettlement plans, in consultation with the Nauruans; con- 
sider means of livelihood for Nauruans who might wish to remain in the terri- 
tory; and consider the visiting mission’s views on the establishment of a capital 
fund for resettlement. The Council also hoped the administration would give 
further attention to the question of revision of the ordinance establishing the 
Local Government Council so as to remove all possible misunderstanding, en- 
dorsed the mission’s view that the administration should intensify its program 
of training Nauruan officials to fill higher positions, urged the administering 
authority to provide in its next annual report information on the separate finan- 
cial operations of the British Phosphate Commissioners in respect to Nauru and 
prices received for the phosphate in comparison with world market prices, 
hoped that full details of the new financial arrangement between the adminis- 
tering authority and the British Phosphate Commissioners would be furnished 
in the next annual report, requested the administration to furnish full informa- 


*Documents T/1046, March 16, 1953; report on Nauru, see International Organiza- 
T/1054, May 26, 1953; and T/1062, June 17, tion, VII, p. 402. 

19538. For summary of the visiting mission’s 43 Trusteeship Council, Official Records (12th 
session), p. 148. 
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tion periodically on its program of permitting Chinese workers under certain 
conditions to bring their families to the territory, and hoped that it would con- 
tinue its efforts to increase the number of Nauruans studying abroad.” 


New Guinea: Examination of the annual report of the Australian government 
on the administration of New Guinea for the year ending June 30, 1952, to- 
gether with the report of the visiting mission, was begun on June 30. In an 
opening statement before the Council the special representative of the adminis- 
tering authority, J. H. Jones, stressed the primitive nature of New Guinea and 
the majority of its indigenous inhabitants, although he pointed out that the in- 
digenous people were responding very well to encouragement to participate in 
economic development, that over 4,000 square miles of uncontrolled area were 
brought under administrative control in 1951-1952, that the activities of the 
Department of Health had continued to expand, and that “reasonable progress” 
had been made in educational advancement.” After questioning of the special 
representative there was a general discussion, in which it was observed, among 
other matters, that in New Guinea proper the development of collective or co- 
operative undertakings by state-owned companies would be better in many 
ways than settlement by individual colonizers, that a study of the fiscal system 
as a whole was necessary, that a general long-range plan for the development 
of the territory should be undertaken, and that capital investment from non- 
native sources and controlled non-native settlement would be of “inestimable 
benefit” in improving production and increasing the economic output of the 
territory.” Progress made by the administering authority had not been propor- 
tionate to the magnitude of the problems still lying ahead, an excellent way of 
introducing the indigenous inhabitants to legislative procedures would be to 
send indigenous observers to meetings of the Legislative Council, and the 
proper way to cope successfully with the problem of education was to launch a 
scientifically planned mass campaign against illiteracy, which might be under- 
taken in cooperation with UNESCO, were other observations made. 

The representatives of China, France, Syria, and the United Kingdom were 
appointed as members of the drafting committee to prepare a draft chapter on 
the territory on July 3. Adopting the recommendations contained in the report 
of drafting committee, with amendments, the Council endorsed the visiting 
mission’s view on the desirability of delegating additional responsibility and 
power to the district commissioners, and, recalling its previous recommenda- 
tions for increased indigenous participation in the legislative system of the 
territory, recommended that the administering authority take all practicable 
steps, including possible participation of additional indigenous persons in the 
work of the Legislative Council as observers, to extend among the native popu- 
lation an understanding of legislative procedures.” Noting the visiting mission's 
favorable impression as to the effectiveness of the official native village coun- 


1%®Document A/2427, September 1953, 8 Ibid., p. 217. 
» 229. % Document A/2427, September 1953, p. 8, 
17 Trusteeship Council, Official Records 85, 87. 
(12th session), p. 176. 
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cils so far established, the Council endorsed the mission’s view that a rapid 
development of the system of local government would hasten political advance- 
ment and urged the administration to proceed with the development of such 
wider units of local government. Among other Council recommendations and 
comments were the following: it endorsed the mission’s view that steps should 
be taken to secure the necessary surveys as a preliminary to planned economic 
development and welcomed the administering authority's intention to proceed 
with existing and proposed surveys, it endorsed the mission’s view that funds 
made available from year to year for economic development should be spent 
in accordance with a fully coordinated development plan covering a period 
of five or ten years, it attached importance to the recommendation of the Papua 
and New Guinea Customs Inquiry Committee for a comprehensive examination 
of the whole financial system and hoped the administration would consider the 
possibility of introducing direct taxation, it again emphasized that an effective 
road network was a prerequisite to large-scale economic development and to 
social cohesion, and it recommended measures to review and improve the exist- 
ing systems of selection, training and supervision of local medical assistants. 
Further, it was recommended that the administering authority take measures, 
including the provision of scholarships, to give indigenous students access to 
secondary and other more advanced education, consider the desirability of fa- 
cilitating the selection and adequate basic education of candidates for medical 
and other specialized training, and take energetic steps to eradicate Melanesian 
pidgin from all instruction and develop plans to eliminate it completely from 
the territory. A draft resolution submitted by the Soviet Union that the Trus- 
teeship Council recommend the establishment in the territory of “legislative 
and administrative organs not subordinate to any organs formed on the basis 
of the union between the Trust Territory and the colony of Papua” and meas- 
ures to ensure participation of the indigenous population in the territory’s legis- 
lative, executive and judicial organs was rejected. 


Western Samoa: On July 7 examination of the annual reports of the govern- 
ment of New Zealand on the administration of Western Samoa for the year 
ending December 31, 1951, and the year ending December 31, 1952, together 
with the report of the visiting mission, was begun. F. J. H. Grattan, special 
representative of the administering authority, in an opening statement, spoke 
of a plan announced last March by the New Zealand government “for the con- 
structive political, social and economic development of Western Samoa”.” 
Elaborating on this plan, which contained a proposal to convene before the 
end of 1954 a fully representative constitutional convention to plan for a future 
state, Mr. Grattan went on to say that implementation of this “comprehensive 
programme” should “contribute in a large part to the acquisition of a full meas- 
ure of self-government by the Samoan people”.” He also told the Council that 
economically the territory “continues to thrive”, an important development 


* Trusteeship Council, Official Records (12th 21 Tbid. 
session), p. 253. 
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was the revival in the banana trade, a development plan designed to improve 
and increase facilities in the port of Apia had been adopted by a committee of 
government officials and representatives of commercial and financial interests, 
and the health services of the territory were continuing to function efficiently 
and smoothly.” 

In the general discussion which followed questioning of the special represen- 
tative these observations, among others, were made: in the long run the rapid 
population increase might create serious economic and social difficulties which 
would disrupt the traditional Samoan social organization, it was hoped that the 
ratio of Samoans to Europeans in the Executive Council would be increased, 
the greatest task before the administering authority was to try to teach the 
Samoans the need to accept universal suffrage, satisfaction was expressed with 
the extent of the economic cooperation between the territorial government and 
the South Pacific Commission, and it was hoped that economic development 
schemes, including the economic survey, would be continued after the attain- 
ment of self-government. 

At the Council's 478th meeting the representatives of Australia, Belgium, 
the Dominican Republic, and Thailand were appointed a drafting committee 
to prepare a chapter on the territory. Included among the conclusions and 
recommendations in the committee’s report, which was adopted at the 482d 
meeting on July 20, were the following: the progress achieved in all fields dur- 
ing the period under review was noted and it was hoped that the administering 
authority and the Samoan people would continue to collaborate fully to con- 
tinue this develpment and, in particular, to solve satisfactorily economic and 
social problems which might arise from the rapid growth of population; the 
administration’s attention was drawn to the visiting mission’s suggestion con- 
cerning the secondment of Samoan officials for training with the New Zealand 
service and where possible with other government services; the Council reit- 
erated its hope that early consideration be given to the establishment of some 
system of local government for the urban area of Apia; and the administration 
was commended for its “forward-looking pronouncement of policy” in the 
statement by the New Zealand Prime Minister (Holland) of March 19, 1953, 
especially the decision to submit the future status of Western Samoa in the 
first instance to the Samoans.” Further, the Council expressed satisfaction 
over the proposals for constitutional reform, designed to lead to full self-govern- 
ment for Western Samoa; noted the progress achieved in the economic field 
and particularly the inception of a comprehensive development program; wel- 
comed initiation of the general economic survey and the aerial survey and the 
territorial government's intention to carry out intensive measures to develop 
agricultural production; hoped the administering authority would continue 
efforts to solve the problem of land tenure, succeed in promoting agricultural 
cooperatives, and persist in efforts to develop additional crops and industries; 
and hoped that continued attention would be given to improvement of medical 


2 Ibid., p. 254. 23 Document A/2427, September 1953, p. 64. 
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services, and that further information on plans for educational development 
would be forthcoming after the proposed visit of the Director of Education of 
the New Zealand government to the trust territory. 


Petitions 

There were 395 petitions from individuals and groups in trust territories on 
the agenda of the twelfth session, and during this session three oral hearings 
not connected with written petitions on the agenda were granted. Two of the 
oral petitions related to general conditions in Somaliland under Italian adminis- 
tration, and the third related to a land question in Tanganyika. Of the six 
requests for oral presentations in support of written petitions received by the 
Council, two were granted; but the hearings were postponed to the Council's 
thirteenth session. Of the written petitions, 36 concerned general problems to 
which the attention of the Council had already been drawn and on which it 
had acted, or were anonymous petitions. The other 359 concerned particular 
questions. All petitions were reported on by the Standing Committee on Peti- 
tions composed of Belgium, China, El] Salvador, New Zealand, the Soviet Union, 
and the United States.” 

In its twenty-third report, which dealt with petitions circulated under rule 
85 (2) of the Council’s rules of procedure, the standing committee recom- 
mended that, as a general rule, the petitions on general questions should be 
considered by the Council in connection with the next annual report on the ter- 
ritory concerned or with particular agenda items to which they might be more 
closely related.” Council approval of this report on June 17 resulted in consid- 
eration of eighteen of these petitions at this session and consideration of the 
remainder being deferred to the thirteenth session. On the recommendation 
contained in the 46th report of the standing committee, the Council postponed 
to its thirteenth session examination of 101 of the 359 petitions relating to par- 
ticular matters.” The remaining 258 were examined and reported on individ- 
ually by the committee in 26 separate reports. In addition, the committee 
presented two other reports, one on special information on the implementation 
of resolutions previously adopted by the Council on petitions, and one on the 
operation of the new rules of procedure affecting the handling of petitions, as 
requested by the Council at its eleventh session.” In all, the standing com- 
mittee held 54 meetings during and before the Council’s twelfth session and 
submitted 31 reports at the session. In considering these reports the Council 
adopted 217 resolutions respecting 258 petitions, and, finally, at its 482d meet- 
ing on July 20 it decided that the Standing Committee on Petitions should be 
composed of the representatives of Australia, Belgium, El Salvador, Syria, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United Kingdom.” They were 
to serve until the end of the Council’s thirteenth session. 


*%In accordance with the decision made dur- 2% Document T/L.391, July 17, 1953. 
ing the Council’s eleventh session, the Domini- 27 Documents T/L.375, July 10, 1953; and 
can Republic replaced China in the committee T/L.392, July 17, 1953. 
on June 16. % Document T/1075, August 18, 1953, 


* Document T/L.337, June 12, 1953. p. 151. 
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Action taken by the Council on petitions included the following: it dealt with 
one oral petition and six written petitions concerning Tanganyika; it dealt with 
nine petitions concerning Ruanda-Urundi and relating, among other things, to 
alleged persecution and threats by the administration, questions on the use of 
land, and allegations that injections against sleeping sickness had caused the 
death or paralysis of certain persons; it dealt with two oral petitions and 126 
written petitions concerning Somaliland under Italian administration, which 
covered political and administrative questions, complaints by the Somali Youth 
League of discrimination against its members by the administration, complaints 
against the Somali Youth League, intertribal raids and disputes, complaints 
against dismissals from government service, land questions, and the administra- 
tion of justice, among other subjects; and it dealt with fifteen petitions concem- 
ing Togoland under United Kingdom administration, seven of which related to 
the Ewe and Togoland unification problem and were considered during Council 
examination of that question. Also, the Council dealt with: 50 petitions con- 
cerning Togoland under French administration, eighteen of which emanated 
from members of the Comité de l’Unité togolaise or of the Mouvement de la 
jeunesse togolaise, sixteen of which related to disputes over chieftainships, and 
fourteen of which concerned various economic and social problems; six peti- 
tions concerning Togoland under United Kingdom and Togoland under French 
administration; fourteen petitions concerning the Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration, which related to complaints by public servants, other 
political and administrative matters, economic and social matters, and com- 
plaints by individuals on personal grievances; nineteen petitions concerning 
the Cameroons under French administration; three petitions from Wester 
Samoa; three petitions concerning New Guinea; six petitions concerning Nauru; 
eighteen petitions concerning the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, action 
on which the Council reported to the Security Council;” and two written peti- 
tions concerning all or most of the trust territories. 


Questions Referred to the Council by the General Assembly 


During this session the Council considered a number of questions referred 
to it by the General Assembly. Having been requested by the Assembly at its 
seventh session to continue its regular examination of each administrative union 
affecting a trust territory and to study these administrative unions, the Council, 
on July 9, adopted a resolution authorizing the Standing Committee on Admin- 
istrative Unions to continue its regular examination of each administrative 
union affecting a trust territory and to study such unions with regard to the 
safeguards enumerated in Trusteeship Council resolution 293 (VII), the inter- 
ests of the inhabitants of the territory, the terms of the Charter and the trustee- 
ship agreements, and other appropriate matters.” Acting under the enlarged 
terms of reference the standing committee submitted a report on the operation 

2 Document S/3066, July 24, 1953, p. 4. trative unions of the seventh session of the 


%® Document T/1075, August 18, 1953, p. 2. Assembly, see Internutional Organization, VII, 
For information on the resolution on adminis- pp. 104. 
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of the administrative union affecting New Guinea which was considered and 
adopted by the Council.“ In its third progress report to the Council the Com- 
mittee on Rural Economic Development of the Trust Territories noted that in 
several trust territories there were under consideration and in preparation spe- 
cial studies relating to land which appeared to be of basic importance to a 
comprehensive analysis of the land problem and that when these were made 
available they would substantially aid preparation of a more conclusive study 
of land problems in trust territories. Therefore, the committee felt it essential 
for the satisfactory conclusion of its work to postpone making its report." The 
Council took note of this report. 

In July the French and United Kingdom delegations submitted the text of 
an announcement made in Togoland under United Kingdom administration 
and Togoland under French administration on June 12, 1953, concerning ac- 
tion to be taken pursuant to certain paragraphs of the General Assembly’s reso- 
lution relating to reconstitution of the Joint Council for Togoland Affairs.” On 
July 15 at the 481st meeting of the Council the representatives of France and 
the United Kingdom made oral statements supplementing the information con- 
tained in the text of the announcement and giving additional information re- 
garding other parts of the Assembly’s resolution. The Council decided at this 
meeting that this information should form the basis of the special report it sub- 
mitted to the Assembly in pursuance of resolution 652 (VIII). 

At its 480th and 48lst meetings the Council considered General Assembly 
resolution 653 (VII), in which, among other matters, the Assembly shared the 
hope expressed in the resolution adopted at the eleventh session of the Trustee- 
ship Council that administering authorities would find it appropriate to asso- 
ciate suitably qualified indigenous inhabitants of the trust territories in the work 
of the Council.“ At the latter meeting, on July 15, the Council adopted a reso- 
lution to the effect that this question, although regularly examined by the 
Council, necessitated further study to realize the aims of General Asse:nbly 
resolution 653 (VII). A committee composed of the representatives of El 
Salvador, Syria, the United Kingdom, and the United States was established to 
examine the problem and report to the next session of the Council.” 

Note was taken by the Council on July 20 of the report of the Secretary- 
General giving an account of the extent of action taken by him and by the vari- 
ous administering authorities since the last Council session to disseminate 
information on the United Nations and the international trusteeship system in 
trust territories.” 
by the Assembly, see International Organiza- 
tion, VII, p. 103. Document T/1067/Rev.1, 


July 10, 1953. 
33 Document A/2424, July 22, 1953. 


"* Documents T/L.388, July 16, 1953; and 
A/2427, September 1953, p. 36. 
* Document T/1072, July 16, 1953. 


"By its resolution 652 (VII) of December 
20, 1952, the Assembly recommended that the 
two administering authorities concerned make 
every effort to bring about reestablishment of 
the Joint Council for Togoland Affairs, on a 
basis which would enlist cooperation from all 
major segments of the population; for more 
information on this resolution and its adoption 


%4 For information on the General Assembly 
resolution, see International Organization, VII, 
p- 101; for information on the Trusteeship 
Council resolution, see ibid., VI, p. 616. 

% Document T/1075, August 18, 1953, p. 3. 

% Documents T/1073, July 16, 1953; and 
A/2427, September 1953, p. 37. 
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A report of the Secretary-General which reviewed the program for adminis. 
tration of fellowships, scholarships and internships offered by member states to 
qualified students from trust territories from its inception up to July 1, 1953, 
was considered by the Council at its 480th meeting.” The general position at 
that date was that a total of 34 fellowships, scholarships and internships, to- 
gether with a number of other openings for which trust territory students might 
qualify, had been offered by the governments of Yugoslavia, India, the United 
States, the Philippines, Turkey, Norway, and Indonesia. The Council expressed 
gratification at the generous response of member states and requested adminis- 
tering authorities, where appropriate, to take active measures to give the 
fullest publicity in the trust territories concerning all offers of facilities, establish 
procedures for the receipt of applications and selection of candidates, and take 
all other measures necessary to ensure that fullest advantage would be taken 
of offers.” 


Document T/1065, July 3, 1953, and % Document T/1075, August 18, 1953, p. 2. 
Add.1 and 2. 
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Annual Report of the Secretary-General: In his introduction to the eighth 
annual report of the Secretary-General on the work of the United Nations, 
which covered the period of July 1, 1952-June 30, 1953, Dag Hammarskjold 
urged Member governments to take a long-range vantage-point in judging the 
success and maturity of the organization." The United Nations, he pointed out, 
was “a positive response by the world community to the fundamental needs of 
our time” and, while efforts to control and moderate conflicts offering an im- 
mediate danger to world peace (especially the “East-West” conflict) of neces- 
sity occupied the first attention of Members in their day-to-day decisions, the 
ultimate success of the organization would be determined by its contribution 
to furthering basic trends in current human society. Mr. Hammarskjold felt 
that, side-by-side with the immediate issues, lay the fundamental trends toward 
wider social justice and equality for the individual and toward wider political, 
economic and social equality and justice between nations. Previous efforts for 
world peace were directed toward objectives which had received even fuller 
recognition in the United Nations: 1) an international instrument for peace 
and justice based on a system of mediation, conciliation and collective security; 
2) orderly progress of nations toward a state of full economic development, 
self-government and independence; and 3) recognition of international co- 
operation as an essential instrument for development toward greater social 
justice within nations. The Secretary-General observed a tendency among 
Members to regard political and economic equality as technical and special 
problems subordinate to the more urgent one of collective security. In a short- 
term perspective, he added, this was probably true; however, international 
equality and justice were prerequisite to domestic social development of all 
the peoples of the world and were decisive factors in building a world of peace 
and freedom. 

Mr. Hammarskjold drew particular attention to two basic principles among 
those upon which the work of an instrument such as the Members were trying 
to develop in the United Nations must be based —a respect for international 
law and acceptance of the obligations which that law imposed and the develop- 
ment of a truly international civil service. Neither of these principles, in the 
view of the Secretary-General, had been given sufficient significance in the 
policies of Members toward the United Nations. Nations displayed great re- 
luctance in submitting their juridical disputes to the International Court of 
Justice; the movement to codify and extend international law on crimes against 
peace and humanity had diminished in momentum; and ratification of the 
treaties and statutes already drawn up had been slow. The concept of an inter- 

*General Assembly, Official Records (8th tary-General for only two and one-half months 


session), Supplement No. 1. Mr. Hammarskjold of the period reviewed; prior to his appoint- 
noted that he had held the position of Secre- ment, Mr. Lie had occupied the office. 
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national civil service with independent authority of the secretary-general or 
director-general had not been fully understood, he added. The concept was 
based on a system of mutual obligations; members of the international secre. 
tariat had to accept international discipline which required them not to engage 
in any political activity outside the scope of their duties and to abstain from 
any activity which might throw doubt on their status as trusted and dedicated 
servants of the United Nations as a whole. On the other hand, United Nations 
Members were obliged to allow the international civil service to remain free 
from national pressures. 

Before summarizing the activities of the United Nations in the various fields 
of its interest, the Secretary-General spoke in general terms of three particular 
areas. With reference to collective security and reconciliation, he expressed 
confidence that Members would explore the possibilities of reducing tensions 
which existed. He hoped that the people of the world would understand that 
such processes were slow and that “it may be necessary to bear with fortitude 
and patience a succession of painful disappointments, extending sometimes over 
a period of years, before acceptable compromises are reached on strongly con- 
tested questions involving basic national policies and interests”. The United 
Nations provided Members with a wider diversity of influences and institutions 
favorable to peaceful settlements than had existed in the past. The various 
programs of the United Nations aimed at economic development were praised 
in the report, which felt that it would be “a most unfortunate and unnecessary 
set-back to international co-operation” if the growth of the program were ar- 
rested because of a lack of funds. 

One chapter of the annual report was devoted to the subject of developing 
public understanding of the United Nations.’ The Secretary-General noted 
that opinions critical of the United Nations and its activities revealed a fairly 
widespread failure to understand that the organization “provides only the ma- 
chinery for common action by sovereign Member States and that the real 
powers of decision and performance rest in almost all instances with the indi- 
vidual governments of Members and not normally with the organs of the 
United Nations as such”. Certain issues, he observed, had attracted immediate 
and widespread attention of public opinion, for example, the veto power in 
the Security Council and charges of “subversiveness” in the Secretariat. The 
result of the capture of public interest with short-term spectacular or pressing 
political issues had been that far less attention had been given to the long-term 
aspects of international cooperation and social and economic advancement. On 
the more specific question of collective security, the report added, the principle 
that lasting peace could be maintained only by an international system of med- 
iation, conciliation and collective security had often played a secondary role to 








? Other chapters covered political and se- 
curity questions, economic and social develop- 
ments, questions concerning trusteeship and 
non-self-governing territories, legal questions 
and administrative and budgetary questions. 
In each case, the information in the chapter 


comprised the activities of the various United 
Nations organs in these fields during the period 
reviewed. Since that information has already 
been summarized in these volumes, it will not 
be summarized here. 
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a public opinion preoccupied with Korea. In the United States, where such 
opinion was normally strongly influenced by the fact that that country had 
borne most of the military burden of the United Nations in Korea, some seg- 
ments of public opinion felt that the United Nations could not contribute to 
real security and supported a policy of self-defense. Others in the United 
States however were strengthened in their support of the United Nations and 
in the concept that collective self-defense pacts should operate within the 
United Nations framework. In western Europe, there was general support for 
the principles of collective security and specific self-defense arrangements; at 
the same time, however, there was growing weariness and dissatisfaction with 
the economic consequences of rearmament. Latin American countries con- 
tinued their moral support of collective security action while in the middle east 
and southeast Asia there was a general desire to stay out of ideological strug- 
gles and to consider mediation and conciliation of the utmost importance. 

In most areas of the world, public opinion had supported the aims of the 
United Nations toward dependent territories. The fear had been voiced, how- 
ever, in some countries, that certain recommended actions invaded the field 
of national sovereignty while in other countries the progress of the United 
Nations was regarded as too slow. While the organizations programs for eco- 
nomic development had met with wide support, there was some impatience 
observed in the under-developed countries with the slow pace of economic 
advancement and the limited financial means available for the program. 

In general, the report concluded, the great majority of world opinion con- 
tinued to give increased recognition to the need for the United Nations. As an 
illustration of this, the report cited a survey of a public opinion institute which 
revealed that “even during the height of critical political discussions” two-thirds 
of the people of the United States believed that the United Nations had justi- 
fied its existence. 





| 





INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Application Instituting Proceedings 
“Société Electricité de Beyrouth” Case: On August 15, 1953, an application 


instituting proceedings on behalf of the government of France against the goy. | 


ernment of Lebanon was filed with the Registry of the International Court of 
Justice by André Gros, agent for the French government.’ The French govem- 
ment alleged that the Lebanese government, by a series of acts or omissions 
dating from the end of 1951 and culminating in placing the Société Electricité 
de Beyrouth under provisional state control by decrees of March 19 and April 
4, 1953, had violated the Franco-Lebanese Treaty of January 24, 1948, and 
general principles of international law. 

The 1948 treaty, which had been negotiated by the two governments to 
replace a treaty of January 25, 1944, had as an annex an undertaking by the 
Lebanese government which, according to the interpretation of the French 
government, obligated Lebanon to secure in a contractual manner modifica- 
tions of concessions held by French companies and companies with French 
capital operating upon its territory. In violation of this agreement, it was 
contended, Lebanon had taken unilateral action. 

The acts of which France complained were primarily concerned with rates 
for electricity provided by the Société, a French limited company and a con- 
cessionnaire within the meaning of the 1948 treaty, to Lebanese consumers. 
Under the terms of the concession, the Société had retained the right to raise 
certain reduced charges provided they did not exceed the general rate. Ac- 
cording to the French complaint, this right had not been challenged until 1951. 
An offer by the Société to settle the dispute by legal means went unanswered; 


on the contrary “the Lebanese Government . . . allowed the opinion to become | 


current that the Company was in breach of the concessionary instruments” and 
“the public campaign against the electricity rates developed into an invitation 
to the general public to refuse to pay for electricity”. 


“It was for the Lebanese Government to put its concessionnaire in a position | 


to resist this pressure”; however, that government instead refused to allow the 
Société to discontinue service to consumers with unpaid accounts with the re- 
sult that, by January 1952, 50 percent of the accounts were unpaid. The 


Société informed the Lebanese government that, if it were obliged to accept | 


a reduction in rates, it would claim reparation for the infringements of its 
rights. Two independent experts were called in and reported that the rates 
charged by the Société were based on sound economic principles but, in order 
to restore calm, recommended that slight reductions be offered small users. The 
Lebanese government, however, complied with demands of the Consumer’ 


Strike Committees and decreed extensive reductions in general consumers 


1ICJ (1953,) General List No. 20. 
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rates retroactive to the beginning of 1952. The Lebanese government sub- 
uently issued further decrees affecting rates to industrial users. 

In the face of renewed consumer protests, Lebanon enjoined the Société not 
to collect even the reduced rate which it itself had decreed but to accept in- 
stead a token payment on account until the Council of Ministers had decided 
on future action. The dispute finally culminated in the decrees placing the 
Société under provisional government control. The French government con- 
tended that “there exists no country where the right of the authority granting 
the concession to modify, in the general interest, the conditions of exploitation 
of a public utility is not accompanied by an obligation to compensate the con- 
cessionnaire for the damage resulting from modifications of the financial clauses 
of a concessionary contract”. 

A further violation of the treaty, the French agent continued, arose from 
the refusal of the Lebanese government to submit the dispute to arbitration 
under the terms of the concession. The French government decided to support 
the Société in the dispute and undertook a series of diplomatic exchanges with 
Lebanon but without success. 

The French government asked the Court to adjudge, whether the Lebanese 
government appeared or not, that the unilateral alterations of the situation of 
the Société was a violation of the 1948 treaty, that Lebanon had not carried 
out its obligation to negotiate with the concessionary as it had undertaken 
under that treaty, that the Lebanese government was obliged to enter into such 
negotiations with the Société and to make good the damage suffered until the 
date of the Court’s decision as the result of measures which had prevented the 
Société from operating in accordance with the rules which the Lebanese gov- 
emmment was under an obligation to observe. 





II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Council 


The seventeenth session of the Council of the Food and Agriculture Organi. 
zation, which met in Rome from June 15 to 24, 1953, under the chairmanship 
of Josué de Castro, was concerned primarily with preparations for the seventh 
FAO Conference scheduled to convene on November 23. Colombia, the Neth. 
erlands, the Philippines and Spain attended the Council for the first time since 
their election to that body at the sixth FAO Conference.’ In considering the 
budget and work program which had been prepared by the Director-General 
for the seventh Conference, the Council agreed that the program for the next 
two years would, of necessity, consist principally of continuations of existing 
projects. The budgets proposed by the Director-General (Dodd) of $6,040,000 
and $6,200,000 for 1954 and 1955, respectively, were larger than the approved 
budget of $5,250,000 for 1953; the Council pointed out, however, that a large 
part of the increase was necessitated by normal salary increments, allowance 
costs and similar expenses. In view of the opinions which had been expressed 
by several FAO members opposing any increase in the organization’s budget 
and tending to favor stable or even smaller budgets for the next two years, the 
Council asked the Director-General to prepare a report for the Conference 
showing the program implications of a budget at the 1953 level and also at« 
level of $5,500,000. Concerning the expanded technical assistance program, the 
Council noted with some concern that the actual funds expected to be available 
for FAO’s share of the 1954 program were likely to be about half of the $12 
million originally budgeted for the program on a suggestion of the Technical 
Assistance Board. The Council requested the Director-General to bring to the 
attention of the Economic and Social Council its view that the current practice 
by which contributions to the Technical Assistance Fund were determined on 
an annual basis, and frequently not until after the beginning of the year in 
which the program was to be implemented, caused serious difficulties. 

The Council placed on the agenda of the seventh Conference, subject to 
compliance by the sponsor with certain formalities in the rules of procedure, 
two constitutional questions raised by the Netherlands. The first concerned the 








need for reviewing the constitutional and statutory texts governing the organi | 


zation’s powers and procedure in relation to multilateral conventions and agree 
ments and the necessity of adhering closely to international law in this matter; 


the second concerned the advisability of accelerating FAO’s procedures for ap- | 


proval of regional agreements. The Council also placed the subject of the e 


1 For information on the sixth FAO Conference, see International Organization, VI, p. 108-108, 
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tablishment of an administrative tribunal to settle certain disputes between the 
organization and its employees on the provisional agenda of the Conference. 

The Council considered various reports submitted to it and recommended 
action to be taken either by the Director-General or the Conference. Particular 
importance was attached to the Committee on Commodity Problem’s study on 
Intergovernmental Policies and Arrangements for Agricultural Products. The 
Council requested the Director-General, in cooperation with the International 
Monetary Fund, to prepare for the Conference a general statement on the 
world trade and payments situation with special reference to agricultural com- 
modities. The Council devoted special attention to the report of the Inter- 
national Rice Meeting and stressed the need for implementation of its 
recommendations by the governments concerned. A report of the Group of 
Experts on an Emergency Famine Reserve was transmitted to the Conference 
for consideration. Other reports considered by the Council at this session dealt 
with foot-and-mouth-disease and methods of financing economic develpment. 
Two reports were received from the Committee on Relations with International 
Organizations; the first covered the activities of the committee at its fourteenth 
session, while the second contained a study on the possibility of establishing re- 
lations between FAO and consumers’ and producers’ groups. After considering 
the second of these reports, the Council decided not to recommend any further 
steps to the Conference. 

The eighteenth session of the Council was scheduled to convene in Rome on 
November 18, 1953, just prior to the opening of the Conference.’ 


The State of Food and Agriculture, 1953 


The first part of FAO’s annual review of the world food and agricultural 
situation for 1952-1953 dealt with the progress and problems of agriculture, 
fisheries and forestries during the past year and the prospects for the immediate 
future; the second part of the study, which was to be completed before the con- 
vening of the seventh session of the FAO Conference, was to review longer- 
range programs and problems for the next four or five years. The first part of 
the report revealed that in 1952-1953 agricultural production regained the 
prewar level per capita production for the first time since the war. Agricultural 
production had been increasing at a rate of 2 percent a year for the last few 
years, barely keeping pace with the estimated growth of world population of 
14 percent a year. The expansion of production, the report noted, was to a 
large extent due to good harvests and weather. The report cautioned against 
forming a too favorable impression of the real situation on the basis of world 
statistics; both production and population were increasing at very uneven rates 
in the various regions of the world. The real import of the statistics contained 
in this report was revealed when it was stated that, taking into account the 
uneven rates of production increase and population growth, per capita food 


*Food and Agriculture Organization, Report of the Council of FAO, Seventeenth Session, 
15-24 June 1953, Rome, July 1953. 
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production in North America had been between 15 and 20 percent above pre. 
war levels in the last few years while in the far east, it had been 15 to 20 per. 
cent below prewar. 

However, changes from prewar levels of food consumption were less marked 
from region to region than was the case with per capita food production. Meth- 
ods of food utilization and exports and imports accounted for the difference, 
While gradual progress was being made on a world level to increase per capita 
food production, in some areas, notably the far east, per capita consumption re- 
mained below prewar levels. There was also little evidence of a decrease in 
the gap between high and low food consuming countries; many countries re- 
mained very vulnerable to crop failures. In this connection, the report stressed 
the fact that, owing to the movement of large numbers of the rural population 
to urban areas in the underdeveloped countries, stocks of food must be in- 
creased at a rate proportionately higher than the needed increase of food pro- 
duction. In addition to the general problem of raising per capita consumption 
the report noted the problem of increasing the nutritional quality of the diets, 
especially in areas of low protein consumption. 

Since the war, the report continued, a basic change had come about in the 
pattern of international trade in agricultural products, especially in food stuffs. 
Net exports of food from the less developed countries had fallen more sharply 
than gross exports; decreasing food production and increasing demand engen- 
dered by increasing populations and increased domestic demand coupled with 
industrial development had led in these areas either to a decline in the export of 
foodstuffs or to a rise in imports of such materials or both. The counterpart of 
this development was the rise of the export of foods from North America; since 
the war, North America had accounted for about one-half of the net inter- 
regional movement of foodstuffs. Even more remarkable than the increase of 
food imports in the far east, the report stated, was a similar increase of food 
imports into Latin America and the near east and Africa where there was not 
the same population pressure. 

The trend in international trade in natural fibers and rubber differed from 
that for foodstuffs; in these commodities, the less developed regions had main- 
tained their net exports, while North America did not emerge as a net exporter 
but rather as a net importer. However, the report continued, the value of the 
goods imported by North America had increased more than the value of the 
agricultural goods it imported, thus offsetting to a large degree the effects of 
the change in the volume of trade in these products.’ 


Other Activities 

Among the other activities in which FAO participated during the period re 
viewed was a survey team sponsored by the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation to study grasslands in France, Italy, Austria, Germany, The 


* Food and Agriculture Organization, The State of Food and Agriculture, 1953: Part I — Review 
and Outlook, Rome, August 1953. 
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United Kingdom, Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, and Ireland; the survey 
began on April 7.° Delegates and observers from twelve countries attended 
an FAO-sponsored meeting on olive fly control convened in Florence on 
March 16." FAO headquarters in Rome was the scene of a meeting of the 
Technical Advisory Committee on the Desert Locust from April 21 to 24.° The 
overnment of Brazil and FAO jointly sponsored a five-week seminar on land 
policies, land tenure and land reform problems in Latin America which opened 
at Sao Paulo, Brazil, on May 25." Representatives of the FAO Forestry Divi- 
sion attended the second meeting of the Working Party on Mediterranean Pas- 
ture and Fodder Development, which was held in Algiers, April 28 to May 2.’ 
Eleven countries attended a Near East Meeting on Animal Health which met 
at Cyprus from June 15 to 20 at the initiative of FAO; one of the recommenda- 
tions approved called for the creation of a near east commission for animal 
health to promote national and international action against contagious animal 
diseases.’ Representatives of nine European countries concluded on June 15 
discussions at FAO headquarters on coordination of plans for combating hoof- 
and-mouth-disease by agreeing on a constitution for a European commission on 
the control of the disease. Participating governments were asked to empower 
their delegates to the seventh session of the FAO Conference to deposit formal 
instruments of adherence to the constitution which had been worked out by 
FAO in cooperation with interested governments.” 

The Director-General (Dodd) revealed on March 18 that four govern- 
ments — Cambodia, France, Jordan, and the United States — had responded 
with definite offers of aid to the request of the FAO Council for assistance to 
Yugoslavia, which had suffered a severe drought. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Annual Report 


The eighth annual report of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development revealed a net income for the fiscal year July 1, 1952—June 30, 
1953, of $18,485,411 as compared with $15,872,883 for the preceding fiscal 
year. The net income was placed in the Supplemental Reserve against losses 
on loans and guarantees, increasing that reserve to $76,513,511. The Bank’s 
Special Reserve was raised to $37,236,477 by the addition of loan commissions 
amounting to $9,551,822. Total reserves at the end of the fiscal year were 
$113,749,988:; total subscribed capital was $9,036,500,000. Ten loans had 
been made during the year totaling $178,633,464; since it had begun opera- 
tions, the Bank had made loans amounting to $1,590,766,464. Non-dollar 
loans were larger in relation to the year’s total than ever before in the Bank’s 


‘United Nations, Bulletin, XVI, p. 307. 8 Unasylva, VII, p. 135. 

* Ibid., p. 308. * United Nations, Bulletin, XV, p. 52. 

* Ibid., p. 352. 1” The Times (London), July 16, 1953. 
' Ibid., p. 416. 
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operations. Total disbursements on new and existing loans were $226,756,982, 
the highest rate in the Bank’s history; 17 percent of the year’s disbursements 
were in currencies other than the United States dollar, another record high, 
In addition to its lending operations, the Bank had continued its practice of 
sending, either alone or in conjunction with other organizations, general eco. 
nomic survey missions and specialized missions to member countries on request 

The Bank’s experience in investment programming in underdeveloped coun. 
tries had confirmed the widely held belief that “the resources of most under. 
developed areas are adequate, if effectively used, to support a substantially 
higher level of production and income”. Among the various and complex rez. 
sons why the areas were still underdeveloped, the report cited cultures placing 
low value on material advance, government which had not created popula 
incentives, forms of social and economic organization which had offered ob 
stacles, and physical conditions. 

The Bank felt that it would be wrong to assume that the chief requirements 
of these areas were to finance imports of foreign equipment and to attract for. 
eign technicians. The availability of these commodities and skills could not, 
by itself, be expected to remove some of the obstacles to economic growth, 
Psychological, political and administrative impediments which discouraged 
domestic savings and deterred foreign capital must also be attacked. In cow- 
tries now described as “developed”, the report noted, the era of technological 
change and rapid economic growth was preceded and accompanied by othe 
changes of great importance: the evolution of new ideas concerning man, s0- 
ciety and the physical world; and the evolution of new political and economic 
institutions which made it possible to apply capital productively and share the 
benefits of technology among large numbers of people. In the words of the 
report, “not only the printing press and the steam engine, but the school hous 
and the joint venture corporation have their chapters in the still unfolding ston 
of economic development”. 

The report gave particular attention to the establishment in an increasing 
number of underdeveloped countries of institutions to weigh government policy 
and guide investment in economic development. The policies of governments, 
it was pointed out, were no less important in underdeveloped countries than 
they were elsewhere; in fact, limited financial and technical resources mate 
their effective use a pressing necessity. The formulation and carrying out 
a development program designed to stimulate the economy as a whole must ty 
to satisfy five objectives: 1) to review total government investments so as not 





unduly to restrict private investment or to exceed total capital resources and 
to produce inflation or other unhealthy results; 2) to coordinate development | 
programming so as to support projects in one sector by the necessary comple 
mentary investments elsewhere; 3) to establish priorities among development 
objectives and plans to ensure the best and most effective use of vesomll 
4) to encourage the most useful private activities; and 5) to keep fiscal and 
economic policies consistent with long-run objectives of economic growth | 
Many underdeveloped areas had established governmental bodies to fulfill somt 
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or all of these functions. The report emphasized that the basic work of such 
units would be programming and not planning in a detailed sense. Although 
the establishment of a programming unit should not be regarded as a panacea, 
the Bank felt that it could “help to lift development projects out of the arena 
of day-to-day stringencies and short-term needs. It can also bring more clearly 
into view, at a time when self-denial will inevitably be called for, the gains 
to be won by steady pursuit of basic economic improvements.” 


Lending Operations 

On July 17, 1953, the Bank announced a loan of $7.3 million to Brazil for 
electric power development in the State of Minas Gerais. The total cost of 
the project, of which the Bank’s loan was to finance foreign exchange costs, was 
estimated at $16 million. Since 1949, the Bank had loaned a total of $152.8 
million to Brazil, including the present loan. The current loan was for a term 
of 20 years at an interest rate of 5 percent, including the Bank’s commission of 
1 percent; amortization payments would begin on January 15, 1957.’ 

Two loans totaling $60 million to the Union of South Africa to help finance 
programs to expand transportation service and increase electric power supplies 
were announced on August 28. Both loans were to be used primarily to finance 
imports; the Bank noted that, although most of the imports needed would come 
from the United Kingdom, the loan would consist primarily of dollars since the 
Union of South Africa could service loans in that currency as readily as in any 
other. Both loans were for a term of 10 years and carried 4% percent interest; 
amortization on the loan connected with electric power development was to 
begin on September 15, 1955, while amortization payments on the railway 
loan would begin on November 15, 1955.’ 

The Bank’s fourth and fifth loans to Iceland were announced on September 4. 
One loan, in various European currencies, totaled $1.35 million and was to 
assist in a program of agricultural development; the other loan of £90,000 
($252,000) was to finance the construction of a building to house transmitter 
equipment serving North Atlantic air traffic. The five loans made in Iceland, 
all in European currencies, totaled $5.914 million. The agricultural loan was 
for a term of 22 years and carried an interest rate of 5 percent, including the 
Bank’s 1 percent commission; amortization payments were scheduled to begin 
on September 1, 1958. The smaller loan was for a 12-year term at an interest 
rate of 4% percent, including the Bank’s commission; amortization payments in 
this case would begin on July 15, 1954. 

Also on September 4, two loans totaling $3.95 million to Nicaragua were an- 
nounced; the larger of the two loans ($3.5 million) was for additional highway 
construction in a long-range program to develop Nicaragua's transportation 
system; the smaller loan ($450,000) was for electric power development. The 


1International Bank for Reconstruction and 2 International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, Eighth Annual Report to the Development Press Release 328, July 17, 1953. 
Board of Governors: 1952-1953, Washington, 3 Tbid., 332, August 28, 1953. 


D.C., 1953. ‘4 Ibid., 333, September 4, 1953. 
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total cost of the transportation project was estimated at $5.17 million; the 
Bank’s loan would finance necessary imports. Amortization payments on the 
10-year loan would begin on March 15, 1957; the interest rate was 4% percent, 
including the Bank’s commission. The smaller loan for electric power was for 
the same term and interest; amortization payments in this instance were to 
commence on March 15, 1955.° 


Missions 


A summary of the findings of an eight-man general survey mission to British 
Guiana was released on August 24. The mission, headed by E. Harrison Clark, 
had spent six weeks in British Guiana in February and March, 1953. Included 
on the mission had been experts in agriculture, forestry, water resources and 
transport and communications. The mission’s recommendations, it was noted, 
were greatly influenced by the rapid growth of population in the area; since 
1945, the annual rate of growth had increased from 1.5 percent to 2.8 percent. 
In order to maintain or increase the present standard of living for the growing 
population, the mission recommended a program aimed at increasing national 
income by 20 percent and per capita income by 6 percent over the next five 
years. 


A program of government expenditures of the equivalent of US $38.5 million | 


from 1954-58 was recommended; most of the program, the mission felt, could 
be financed internally. Approximately 70 percent of the total investment was 
recommended for agriculture, transportation and communications. About 80 
percent of the colony’s industrial output, it was noted, was based on local raw 
materials; the mission saw little prospect for any spectacular growth of industry 
in the near future but believed that there were opportunities for expanding 
existing industries and establishing new ones to improve the balance of the 
economy.* 

A two-man mission headed by Andrew M. Kamarck was scheduled to arrive 
in Vienna, Austria, on August 4, 1953, for a three or four week study of the 
general economic situation. The mission, which had been sent at the request 
of the Austrian government, was also to acquaint the Bank with Austria’s in- 
vestment plans, particularly in the field of electric power development.’ 


Other Matters 


The Bank announced on July 17, 1953, the prepayment, five years before 
maturity, of six loans made in 1948 to four Netherlands shipping companies. 
The loans totaled $12 million and had been used to purchase six cargo vessels 
for use in intercontinental services.* 

Haiti became the fifty-fifth member of the Bank on September 8, 1953. Haiti 
subscription to the capital stock of the Bank was 20 shares with a total par 


5 Tbid., 334, September 4, 1953. ’ Thid., 329, August 4, 1953. 
* Ibid., 331, August 24, 1953. 8 Ibid., 327, July 17, 1953. 
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value of $2 million; total subscribed capital of the Bank was thus raised to 
$9,038,500,000.° 

The Secretary of the Bank announced on September 8 that the Executive 
Directors had selected Eugene R. Black as President of the Bank for a further 


five-year term ending July 1, 1959.” 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Council 

The Council of the International Civil Aviation Organization held its 19th 
meeting in Montreal, Canada, from April 29 to May 22 and June 10 to 12, 
1953. Nineteen of the twenty-one members of the Council attended the ses- 
sion. The Council made several decisions concerning ICAO’s relations with 
other international organizations. After considering the president's report on 
discussions with the International Telecommunication Union on the subject of 
Class B messages, the Council approved a proposal sponsored by the United 
States that the president of the Council should be authorized to continue such 
consultations at his own discretion. A United Kingdom proposal that an inter- 
agency study committee be appointed was rejected. Concerning the invitation 
of the Council of Europe to ICAO to convene a conference on the coordination 
of European air transport, the Council of ICAO felt that the successful outcome 
of such a conference would be expedited if careful preparation were made be- 
fore the conference was actually convened. It therefore proposed that the 
following steps be taken: 1) that Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom be invited to 
nominate representatives to a preparatory committee which would study the 
agenda and questions which might arise on the agenda of the proposed confer- 
ence and report to the Council; 2) that the president of the Council ascertain 
whether the proposed action was acceptable to the Committee of Ministers of 
the Council of Europe, with the understanding that if ICAO accepted respon- 
sibility for convening the conference, the results of the conference would 
be made available to all ICAO members; and 3) that the Secretary-General of 
ICAO undertake the necessary preparatory work for the conference should the 
other arrangements be concluded satisfactorily. The Council also approved a 
new text of arrangements for liaison between ICAO and the World Meteoro- 
logical Organization. The recommendations of the Air Navigation Commission 
concerning the dates and locations of the second Air Navigation Conference, 
the fifth session of the COM Division and the fourth session of the MET Divi- 
sion were approved. The invitation of Spain that the second African Indian 
Ocean Regional Air Navigation Meeting be held at Santa Cruz de Tenerife, 
Canary Islands, was accepted by the Council, which set November 17, 1953, as 
the date on which the meeting would convene. 


* Ibid., 336, September 8, 1953. sion of the ICAO Council is based on Inter- 
® Ibid., 335, September 8, 1953. national Civil Aviation Organization Document 
1The following summary of the 19th ses- 7408-C/864, 1953. 
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The Council dealt with several questions relating to air navigation. The 
revised frequency assignment plan for the North Atlantic region was approved 
by the Council; the president was given discretionary powers concerning the 
approval of a plan for the Middle East Region. Decision on an implementation 
plan for aeronautical mobile frequencies in the Caribbean, South American and 
South Atlantic regions was postponed until after the seventh session of the 
ICAO Assembly. Recommendations of the south east Asia-south Pacific and 
European-Mediterranean regional air navigation meetings were approved by 
the Council which also, on the recommendation of the Air Navigation Commis- 
sion, approved amendments to the International Standards and Recommended 
Practices for Aeronautical Telecommunications (Annex 10) and to the Inter- 
national Standards and Recommended Practices for Aerodromes (Annex 14), 
A new annex to the Convention, Annex 15 on International Standards and 
Recommended Practices for Aeronautical Information Services, was accepted. 
Also on the recommendation of the Air Navigation Commission, the Council 
endorsed a new definition of the south east Asia region as “embracing Pakistan, 
India, and the Laccadive and Maldive Islands; east to Shanghai; south to Port 
Darwin and the western and northwestern seaboards of Australia”. 

A work program for the Legal Committee of ICAO was approved which 
directed that committee to continue its work on revision of the Warsaw Con- 
vention,’ the draft convention on aerial collisions and the legal status of aircraft 
but to undertake no new tasks until directed to do so by the Council or the 
Assembly. 

After considering reports on the third reviews of implementation of programs 
for providing and manning indispensable air navigation facilities in the Euro- 
pean-Mediterranean region, the African-Indian Ocean region and the middle 
east region, the Council directed the Secretary-General to assemble, as a matter 
of urgent priority, current information as to the intent of the states involved, 
the nature of current difficulties, and ways in which the difficulties might be 
met; the Secretary-General was to report to the Council as soon as possible. 
The Council noted that no serious difficulties existed in the implementation of 
the Pacific regional plan. 

Arrangements for the settlement of arrears owed to ICAO by Guatemala 
were approved by the Council which also restored that government's voting 
power in ICAO organs. The assessment of Haiti, which was to become a mem- 
ber of the organization on June 6, was set at two units for the year 1953. The 
Council referred to the Assembly without recommendation the proposal of the 
Republic of China (Nationalist) concerning its future level of contribution to 
ICAO and amortization of its arrears in the event it should again become a 
party to the Convention.’ 

The Council approved the invitations and provisional agenda of the seventh 
session of the Assembly. 

On July 7, 1953, the Council met briefly to elect Dr. Edward Warner presi- 
dent of the Council for a three-year term.* 


2 See below, p. 570. *ICAO News Release, July 7, 1953. 
3 See below, p. 567. 
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Assembly 

The Assembly of ICAO held its seventh session in Brighton, England, from 
June 16 to July 6, 1953.° Fifty-two member states, five non-member states and 
eight international organizations attended the session which elected Sir Freder- 
ick Tymms, United Kingdom member of the Council, president. Following 
the election of officers, statements by the various delegations and an oral report 
by the president of the ICAO Council supplementing the written Council re- 
port,’ the work of the Assembly continued in its several committees. 

Action taken on the recommendation of the Executive Committee:' The As- 
sembly adopted without discussion a draft resolution proposed by the Executive 
Committee calling on the Council to consult member states on their views on 
amending the Constitution for the purpose of holding less frequent Assembly 
sessions. After considerable discussion, the Executive Committee recom- 
mended to the Assembly a draft resolution authorizing the Council to discuss 
and conclude agreements with such ICAO members as were in arrears in their 
payments to ICAO, taking into account the economic position of the country 
concerned, and to report any such settlements to the next Assembly session. 
During discussion of the committee report in the third plenary meeting of the 
session, the Assembly approved a Venezuelan amendment adding to the com- 
mittee’s draft the provision that the resolution of the sixth session of the Assem- 
bly suspending voting privileges of members in arrears beyond certain limits 
itself be suspended for one year to give the states concerned time to reach an 
agreement with ICAO. The resolution as revised was approved by a vote of 
30 to 14 with 6 abstentions. However, at the fourth plenary meeting the ques- 
tion was reopened on the motion of the United Kingdom, which then moved 
adoption of a revised resolution suspending the action of the sixth Assembly 
only in respect to the two states which had made satisfactory arrangements for 
the payment of their arrears (Jordan and Guatemala). After long debate, the 
United Kingdom proposal was adopted 18 to 11 with 9 abstentions. 

By the required four-fifths majority, the Assembly approved a resolution 
admitting Japan to membership in ICAO; of the members voting, no negative 
votes were cast and only the Republic of Korea abstained. The Assembly 
approved without opposition a resolution stating that, should China (National- 
ist) decide to become again a party to the ICAO Convention in 1953 or 1954, 
it should be assessed at a rate of ten units a year; the Assembly accepted 
China’s proposals for settling its arrears in fifteen equal annual payments. 

On the advice of the Executive Committee, the Assembly approved a revised 
constitution for ICAO’s Legal Committee which made it clear that prior ap- 
proval of the Council would be required before the committee took up the 
study of problems relating to private air law. Revised procedures for approving 


* Unless otherwise noted, the following sum- ® International Civil Aviation Organization 
mary of the Assembly is based on International Document 7367-A/7-P/1, March 31, 1953. 
Civil Aviation Organization, 7th Session of the ™For the report of the Executive Committee 


Assembly, Brighton, June-July 1953, Minutes to the Assembly, see International Civil Avia- 
of the Plenary Meetings, Montreal, Canada, tion Organization Document 7418, A7-EX/1, 
1953; and ICAO News Release, July 10, 1953. August 20, 1953. 
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draft conventions on international air law were also approved by the Assembly, 
A French amendment, which had been defeated in committee, was approved 
in essence by the Assembly; France had felt that final consideration of a draft 
convention should take place in a conference composed of member and non. 
member states, both having a right to vote; the committee’s proposal had called 
for final consideration by the Council, the Assembly, or a conference which 
non-member states might be invited to attend. 


Action taken on the recommendation of the Economic Commission: Fol. 
lowing a general review by the Economic Commission of the future program 
and working methods of ICAO in the economic field, the commission, and sub- 
sequently the Assembly, approved the Council's criteria for the selection of 
economic questions for study by ICAO; recommended that the work of ICAO 
in the economic field in 1954-56 be concentrated primarily on action in pur- 
suance of Assembly resolutions; directed the Council to give first priority to 
economic studies relating to charges for airports and air navigation facilities; 
and resolved that the Council review the working methods of the Air Transport 
Committee and Air Transport Bureau. 

After a long discussion, the Assembly concluded that the time had not yet 
arrived when it would be possible to obtain world-wide agreement concerning 
the exchange of commercial rights in international air services. At present, it 
was noted, there were over 300 agreements between different pairs of govem- 
ments on this question which had arisen from the decision of all states that 





each must retain sovereignty over its own airspace. It was agreed, however, | 


that the Council should study what might be achieved by general agreement 
concerning partial solutions, and the suggestion of the Council of Europe that 
a regional agreement on the question might be evolved was approved by the 
Assembly. Special attention was given to the needs of non-scheduled inter- 
national air services. The Assembly felt that it was too early to expect univer- 
sal freedom for this type of transportation; the Council was requested to study 
the question further to see how charter operations could be distinguished from 
regular services and which charter operations could be given general freedom 
of operation internationally without encroaching on traffic of regular services. 

The commission and the Assembly studied the problem of increasing charges 


for airports and air navigation facilities and agreed that airlines could not bear | 
the whole cost of these services without greatly increasing their rates. In view | 


of divergent views on this question among governments, the Assembly recom- 
mended that the Council circulate a study of such charges to ICAO members 
and request their opinion on the advisability of convening a meeting to discuss 


the problem. 


Action taken on the recommendation of the Administrative Commission: The 
Administrative Commission appointed a working group to consider in detail 


8 For the report of the Economic Commis- * For the report of the Administrative Com- 
sion to the Assembly, see International Civil mission to the Assembly, see International Civil 
Aviation Organization Document 7415, A7- Aviation Organization Document 7410, A7- 
EC/1, September 15, 1953. AD/2, August 11, 1953. 
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the budget estimates for 1954 submitted by the Council. The commission en- 
dorsed a report from the working group recommending a 1954 budget of 
$3,236,666 (Canadian), $52,940 (Canadian) less than that contained in the 
Council estimate. A large majority of the commission, however, favored an 
appropriation of $200,000 (Canadian) from the working capital fund in aid 
of the 1954 budget; the working group had opposed appropriation from the 
fund. When the report of the commission was considered by the Assembly, the 
United States proposed a reduction of the 1954 budget to $3,200,000 (Cana- 
dian) which could be allocated to the different parts of the budget by the 
Council and the Secretary-General. After considerable debate, the United 
States proposal was approved by a vote of 23 to 17 with 7 abstentions. Many 
of those opposing the United States position felt that cuts in the budget should 
not be made on a lump-sum basis but rather in specific items in the budget. 

The action of the Council in assessing Honduras and the Republic of Korea 
at two units each in 1953 was endorsed. A scale of assessments for 1954 was 
approved in which the assessment of the largest contributor, the United States, 
was increased by 40 units and the assessments of 35 states were reduced by 
small amounts. In view of special circumstances, only a token payment of 
$1,000 was asked of Austria. The United States opposed the new scale, point- 
ing out that its percentage assessment had risen by nearly half in the past four 
years. In the preparation of the scale of assessments for 1955, the Assembly 
directed the Secretary-General to use the same criteria as had been employed 
in 1954 with certain exceptions. 


Action taken on the recommendation of the Technical Commission:” The 
Assembly, feeling that basic texts of various international standards, practices 
and procedures had reached a sufficient state of stability to permit a decrease 
in future amendments, decided that more emphasis should be placed on the 
implementation of such standards. Great emphasis was also laid on the devel- 
opment of the five regional offices of ICAO to enable regional representatives 
to assist national administrations more effectively. In the case of international 
standards for airworthiness, however, the Assembly felt that more work should 
be done to develop comprehensive international standards; for this reason, the 
Assembly recommended that the Council complete its study of ICAO policy on 
this subject as soon as possible. 


Other questions: The following states were elected to the ICAO Council for 
the next three years: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Egypt, 
France, India, Ireland, Italy, Lebanon, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Philip- 
pines, Portugal, Spain, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, United States 
and Venezuela. 

During the session, the government of Yugoslavia announced that it would 
become a member of ICAO effective January 1, 1954. 


For the report of the Technical Commis- Aviation Organization Document 7416, A7- 
sion to the Assembly, see International Civil) TE/1, September 15, 1953, 
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Other Matters 


ICAO convened the Third Conference ‘on North Atlantic Weather Stations 
in Brighton, England, from July 8 to 15, 1953, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Netherlands, Norway, Spain, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. The agenda was confined to consideration of the re-allocation of re. 
sponsibilities and distribution of contributions under the existing agreement on 
North Atlantic weather stations. At the close of its discussion, the conference 
resolved that a full conference should be convened as soon as possible, prefer- 
ably before the end of 1953, in order to determine the number of stations and 
vessels which would be technically adequate for international civil air naviga- 
tion in the North Atlantic region and yet practicable within the collective 
resources available. The full conference would also determine responsibilities 
for the operation and financing of the scheme. The results of the full confer- 
ence would be embodied in an agreement to become effective upon the termi- 
nation of the present agreement (July 1, 1954). 

An ICAO Legal Committee meeting which opened in Rio de Janeiro on 
August 25, 1953, had as its main purpose a complete study of existing inter- 
national legal rules limiting the liability of air carriers for damage arising out 
of accidents to passengers, baggage, and cargo carried between countries. The 
meeting was attended by delegates of 34 ICAO members. Revision of the 
1929 Warsaw Convention was recommended by the committee; one of the most 
important revisions would raise the limits of liability in case of bodily injury 
or death during international flight by 60 percent — from $8,291 to $13,267; 
these limits would not apply if it were proved that damage resulted from a 
deliberate act or omission of the carrier, its servants, or its agents with the 
intent to cause damage. In forwarding the proposed changes to the Council, 
the committee observed that it felt the proposed amendments to be such as to 
require the convening of a diplomatic conference.” 

Protocols to the ICAO-Iceland agreement on air navigation services in Ice- 
land were signed by representatives of ICAO and Iceland in August; the pur- 
pose of the protocols was to complete construction of new transmitter facilities 
at Rjupnahaed and to provide for joint financing of the VIK Loran Station.” 

Upon deposit of its instrument of adherence to the ICAO Convention, Japan 
became the 61st member of ICAO, effective October 8, 1953." 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


International Labor Conference 


The 36th session of the International Labor Conference was held in Geneva 
from June 4 to 25, 1953." Senator Irving M. Ives (United States, government 
delegate) was unanimously elected chairman. 


1 ICAO News Release, July 28, 1953. 1 Unless otherwise noted, the following sum- 
® Tbid., August 19, 1953; ibid., September mary of the 36th session of the Conference is 

15, 1953. based on International Labor Office, Industry 
18 Thid., August 26, 1953. and Labour, X, July 1 and 15, 1953. 


14 Thid., September 11, 1953. 
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Two questions concerning financial and budgetary questions were raised 
before the Conference. Acting upon the request of the three groups of the 
Chinese delegation that they be permitted to vote in the Conference even 
though the Chinese government was sufficiently in arrears in its financial con- 
tribution to ILO to bring into effect the Constitutional provision denying them 
a vote, two-thirds of the Conference supported a resolution stating that the 
non-payment had been due to conditions beyond the government’s control. 
Government delegates from India, the United Kingdom, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia were opposed to the resolution. In the course of discussion, they ex- 
pressed two opinions — one that the unavailability to the Nationalist Chinese 
Government of the revenues of China was proof that the whole delegation 
could not represent the government, workers and employers of China; and sec- 
ond that the proportionately larger payments made by the Chinese government 
to the United Nations (sufficient to prevent the application of any denial of 
vote in that organization) made it seem that larger payment to ILO was not 
beyond the capability of the Chinese government. 

On the recommendation of the finance committee of government represen- 
tatives, the Conference approved a 1954 budget of $6,311,170. During Con- 
ference discussion of the report of the committee, Mr. Roberts (workers’ 
delegate, United Kingdom) speaking on behalf of the workers’ group of the 
Conference, stated that the amount of money which governments were pre- 
pared to provide ILO should not be the criterion for determining its activities; 
on the contrary, he continued, the criterion should be what needed to be done. 
He felt that the member governments could find the additional funds for ILO’s 
program if they so desired. Mr. Oksnes (government delegate, Finland) 
warned the Conference that, owing to rising costs, the 1954 budget was in 
reality a reduced operational budget as compared with the previous year. 

The report of the committee on the application of international conventions 
and recommendations was approved by the Conference. The committee re- 
porter (Mr. H. Heldal, government adviser, Norway) noted that for the ses- 
sions of the Conference between 1948 and 1951, only sixteen out of the 64 ILO 
members had fully complied with the provisions of the Constitution obliging 
them to bring conventions and recommendations before the competent national 
authority or authorities within eighteen months of the closing of the session of 
the Conference at which the instrument had been adopted. During discussion 
in the Conference, several delegates emphasized that securing full implementa- 
tion of conventions which had been ratified was equally, if not more, important 
than the problem of wider ratification. 

Early in the Conference it had been decided to limit discussion on the ques- 
tion of holidays with pay to the matter of provisions for holidays with pay; the 
related question of holiday facilities was to be considered at the 37th Confer- 
ence. By large majorities, the Conference approved the conclusions of the 
committee appointed to consider this agenda item.* One of the main points 


*For the text of the recommendation approved by the Conference, see ibid., p. 65-67. 
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of discussion both in committee and in the Conference itself concerned the ad- 
visability of adopting a convention on these questions rather than a recommen. 
dation. The workers’ delegates favored a convention, while the employers’ 
delegates favored a recommendation; the employers’ delegates pointed out that 
the question of holidays with pay should be handled in the individual countries 
by legislation or by voluntary action, depending upon the practice of each 
particular ILO member; to approve conclusions in the form of a convention 
would, upon ratification, lead to greater governmental intervention in free col- 
lective bargaining in many countries. The Conference also approved a resolu- 
tion inviting member governments to include the question of revision of the 
1936 Convention on Holidays with Pay on the agenda of an early Conference, 
The relative merits of a recommendation as compared with a convention was 
also raised in connection with the agenda item on protection of the health of 
workers in places of employment; the vote in the committee preparing a report 
for the Conference on the item in favor of a recommendation was very close — 
165 votes in favor of a recommendation, 163 in favor of a convention and 8 ab- 
stentions. Again in the Conference discussion, a proposal to place the conclu- 
sions of the Conference in the form of a convention was rejected by 78 votes to 
91 with 12 abstentions. The recommendation subsequently approved by the 
Conference covered such matters as technical measures for the control of risks 
to the health of workers, medical examinations, notification of occupational dis- 
eases, and first aid. The Conference also approved three resolutions to the 
following effects: 1) inviting the Governing Body, in cooperation with the 
World Health Organization, to prepare and keep up to date a list of notifiable 
occupational diseases which might be used by competent authorities; 2) draw- 
ing the attention of the competent authorities in each member country to the 
provision of the recommendation just approved on national lists of notifiable 
occupational diseases and making suggestions as to their form and content; and 
3) inviting the Governing Body to consider placing the question of the organi- 
zation of industrial medical services on the agenda of a future Conference.’ 
The workers’ delegates, supported by the government delegates of Brazil 
and Belgium, favored the adoption of a convention on the minimum age of ad- 
mission to work underground in coal mines; however, voting in committee re- 
sulted in 26 favoring a convention, 26 favoring a recommendation and 2 


abstentions. Although statements were made in favor of a convention during | 


Conference consideration of the committee’s report, the final form of the ap- 
proved document was that of a recommendation which stated that persons 
under sixteen years of age should not be employed underground in coal mines 
and which set forth conditions under which persons between the ages of sixteen 
and eighteen could be employed in such work.* 

The Conference endorsed the observations and conclusions of its committee 
on the organization and working of national labor departments, which covered 


*For the texts of the recommendation and ‘For the text of the recommendation, see 
the three resolutions, see ibid., p. 46-51. ibid., p. 19. 
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such questions as the reason for and general principles relating to the operation 
of a national labor department, functions, organization and staffing of national 
labor departments, public relations and international questions.’ 

By large majorities, the committee on the composition of the Governing Body 
and the Conference approved an amendment to the ILO Constitution which 
would increase the membership of the Governing Body from 32 to 40; of these, 
90 (rather than sixteen) would be government representatives, ten (rather than 
eight) would be employers’ representatives and ten (rather than eight) would 
be workers’ delegates. Of the 20 persons appointed as government delegates, 
ten (instead of eight) would be appointed by members of chief industrial im- 

rtance. In Conference consideration of the committee report, the govern- 
ment delegate of Ceylon proposed to further amend the Constitution to delete 
the provision that six of the members represented on the Governing Body by 
government representatives should be non-European states. The president of 
the Conference admitted the amendment, which the Conference subsequently 
adopted, because it was aimed at deleting a portion of the Constitution which 
had long since been obsolete. The Conference urged member governments to 
ratify the instrument of amendment before June 1954, the date of the next 
elections to the Governing Body. 

A resolution requesting the Director-General to convey to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations the view of ILO that the solution to the problems 
of the dependence of the producers of primary products on the prices of these 
products in overseas markets and their vulnerability to price fluctuation was 
essential to the achievement of the aims and objectives of ILO was approved by 
the Conference, which also hoped that the appropriate organs of the United 
Nations would actively pursue efforts to solve these problems. Considerable 
debate developed over an amendment sponsored by the government delegate 
of Ceylon (Jayewardene) which would have urged the United Nations to take 
effective action to promote reasonable stability in the prices of primary prod- 
ucts. The amendment was supported by government delegates from Egypt, 
Indonesia, Argentina, and Chile who pointed out the effects on their countries’ 
economies of falling prices for primary products; they felt that the resolution as 
approved in committee was merely a vague generality. On the other hand, 
workers’ delegates from Australia and the United States and several employers’ 
delegates opposed the amendment citing, among other objections, the fact that 
the original resolution covered a wider range of problems than the more narrow 
one of price stability urged in the amendment. In the voting which ensued, 
the amendment was rejected and the resolution as submitted by committee was 
approved. 

Acting on a proposal submitted by the Polish delegation, the Conference, 
following consideration and amendment by the resolutions committee, adopted 
a resolution asking the Governing Body to pay close attention to the working 
and living standards of young persons, to consider what further action ILO 


*For the text of these observations and conclusions, see ibid., p. 70-76. 
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might take in this matter, to consider the possibility of initiating a study on the 
question, and to transmit this resolution to the United Nations and other spe. 
cialized agencies. The Conference also debated at length the annual report of 
the Director-General and the past and future work of ILO in general.’ 


Governing Body 

The Governing Body of ILO held its 122d session in Geneva on May 29 and 
30 and June 19 and 26, 1953, under the chairmanship of Mr. Garcia Oldini, 
Prior to adjourning, the Governing Body elected Mr. Malik (government repre- 
sentative, Pakistan) chairman for the coming year. 

Among the many items on the agenda was a report of the Committee on 
Freedom of Association on complaints against the government of Czecho- 
slovakia’ which noted that the Czechoslovak government had refused to place 
the matter before the Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission, charging that 
the commission with its present composition could not make an impartial in- 
vestigation. It was the view of the Governing Body that, under the rules of 
procedure, the consent of the government concerned was required to submit 
any allegation to the Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission; however, the 
Governing Body declared that the trade union organization established by the 
legislation in force in Czechoslovakia was contrary to the principles of freedom 
of association set forth in the Declaration of Philadelphia. It was further de- 
cided to give wide publicity to the report of the Committee on Freedom of 
Association and to bring the report to the notice of the Economic and Social 
Council.* 

The report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor was received by the 
Governing Body too late for detailed consideration at this session.’ However, 
in order to give some guidance to the ILO representative at the forthcoining 
meeting of ECOSOC, the Governing Body did endorse the recommendation of 
the Ad Hoc Committee that an appeal should be addressed to governments 
maintaining a system of forced labor for political purposes to alter their laws or 
administrative regulations to eliminate such practices. 

Several of the items on the agenda dealt with questions affecting other inter- 
national and regional organizations. In a general discussion on the draft 
constitution prepared by the Intergovernmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration, members of the Governing Body stressed the need to avoid duplication 
of effort between ICEM and the migration activities of ILO. It was decided 
to appoint an ILO representative to attend the next scheduled meeting of 
ICEM in October to present the views of the Governing Body on program 
coordination. The Governing Body approved a draft agreement defining rela- 
tions between ILO and the European Coal and Steel Community which would 


* For a summary of the annual report of the 12st meeting of the Governing Body, see ibid., 
Director-General, see International Organiza- pp. 272. 
tion, VII, p. 414. 8]1.L.0. News, July 1953. 
7 For action taken on this complaint at the ®ECOSOC deferred consideration of this 
report until its seventeenth session. 
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make available to members of the Community the technical services of ILO; 
among the items included in the draft agreement were methods of mutual 
consultation between the two organizations, the utilization of legislative and 
statistical information, the exchange of documents and other information, tech- 
nical assistance, and the convening of meetings of consultation. Preliminary 
consideration was given a memorandum prepared by the Secretary-General of 
the Council of Europe on the role of the Council in social affairs, on which ILO 
had been consulted at the request of the Council’s Consultative Assembly, the 
Governing Body deciding to postpone detailed consideration until its next 
session. 

The report of the second session of the Committee on Work on Plantations 
was received and approved; the Governing Body also drew up the agendas for 
the forthcoming meetings of the Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees 
and Professional Workers and for the Iron and Steel Committee. In connection 
with the latter, the employers’ group on the Governing Body sought to replace 
the proposed item on supplementary pension schemes in the iron and steel in- 
dustry and their relation to general pension plans with an item on practical 
measures for increasing productivity in the industry in underdeveloped coun- 
tries; the proposal was rejected by a vote of 18 to 8 with 4 abstentions. 

Other reports considered by the Governing Body at this session included 
those of the fourth session of the Permanent Agricultural Committee, the pre- 
liminary meeting of statistical experts, and the Committee of Experts on the 
Application of Conventions and Recommendations. It also considered such 
questions as manpower and employment, and problems affecting Rhine boat- 
men, and appointed its representatives to meetings of various international 
bodies. 

Prior to adjournment, the Governing Body decided to hold its 123d session 
in Geneva from November 24 to 27, 1953.” 


Regional Meetings 


The third Asian Regional Conference of ILO was held in Tokyo from Sep- 
tember 14 through 26, 1953. Tamon Maeda of Japan was elected president 
of the conference, at which 131 delegates, advisers and observers of 21 coun- 
tries were present. A resolution on “the defense of freedom of workers’ suffrage 
and eligibility for election” was unanimously approved; the resolution stated 
that workers should have full freedom to vote and to stand for election and that 
government and employers should refrain from any interference with these 
rights. The conference also gave unanimous support to a resolution calling for 
the highest wages economically feasible in each country and for giving workers 
a fair share of the increased prosperity of the country as a whole; it felt that 
collective agreements between employers and employees were normally the 
best means for determining and adjusting wages.” 

“Unless otherwise noted, the above sum- Industry and Labour, X, August 1, 1953, 
mary of the 122d session of the Governing p. 86-97. 


Body was based on International Labor Office, ILO News Service, September 29, 1953; 
New York Times, September 15, 1953. 
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Reports prepared by ILO for the conference covered the following subjects; 
1) the problem of providing shelter for Asia’s rural and urban populations;* 
2) working conditions of children and educational facilities;* 3) wage policies 
in Asia; and 4) a general report by the Director-General of ILO (Morse) on 
economic development in Asia.” 

The Asian Advisory Committee of ILO met in Ceylon, October 2 to 4, 1953, 
to discuss living and working conditions of the agricultural workers of Asia, 
Other items on the agenda included the questions of seasonal fluctuations in 
agriculture and allied employment, handicrafts and small-scale industries, and 
fair wages in construction industries in Asia. The committee requested the 
Governing Body to authorize a study of the life and work of tenants, share. 
croppers and similar agricultural workers in Asia with particular reference to 
agrarian reform.” 

On October 6 an ILO Asian Maritime Conference opened in Ceylon. The 
conference was expected to last until October 15.” 


Other Matters 


The results of on-the-spot investigation of welfare conditions of construction 
workers in Egypt, India and Lebanon, undertaken by ILO on the recommendz- 


tion of the Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee, were | 


made public in October 1953. The report indicated that, while housing ae- 
commodations for skilled workers were very good, the same was not true of 
housing for unskilled workers, which were described as “primitive”.* An ILO 
survey on developments in the construction industry in various countries in the 
past two years revealed that activity in the industry was high. The survey con- 
cluded that in view of higher building costs, it was essential to increase pro- 
ductivity in the industry.” 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Annual Report 


The annual report of the Executive Directors of the International Monetary 
Fund for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1953, was transmitted to the Chair- 


man of the Board of Governors on July 1, 1953.’ By the beginning of 1953, | 


the report noted, the foreign exchange imbalance and the internal inflationary 
pressures, which had been engendered by the outbreak of the Korean war and 
the subsequent speculative inflationary boom, were being successfully com- 


2 United Nations Press Release ILO/726, 17 New York Times, October 8, 1953. 





August 18, 1953; ILO News Service, August 
24, 1953. 

13New York Times, August 28, 1953; ILO 
News Service, August 3, 1953. 

“ILO News Service, September 1, 1953. 

15 Ibid., September 4, 1953. 

% New York Times, September 13, 1953; 
The Times (London), 6, 1953. 


18 United Nations Press Release ILO/74l, 
October 21, 1953. 
1 Tbid., ILO/742, October 22, 1953. 
1 International Monetary Fund, Annual Re- 
of the Executive Directors for the Fiscd 
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batted in most countries. The widespread payments crisis of early 1952 had 
affected the raw materials producing countries most severely; falling raw ma- 
terials prices, resulting in reduced income, had been coupled with increased 
demands for imports, resulting from higher domestic incomes and the require- 
ments of development projects. Export countries, especially those which relied 
on raw materials producers for dollar earnings, were also affected by the price 
fluctuations. Measures adopted in the various affected countries to combat 
the payments imbalances and the reduction of excessive inventories led to a 
sharp contraction in the volume of world trade in 1952; by the third quarter, 
the value of world imports was 10 percent less than the previous year. The 
United States did not contribute markedly to this decline; in fact, for the year 
as a whole the volume of United States imports was 5 percent greater than in 
1951, although this was primarily due to a great increase in the last quarter of 
the year. Declines in the volume and value of world trade, it was feared, might 
lead to further progressive deterioration; however, by the beginning of 1953, 
the greater part of the distortions initiated by the outbreak of Korean hostilities 
had been eliminated. 

The most important statistical evidence of the improved world payments 
position in 1952, the Fund reported, lay in the balance of payments between 
the United States and the rest of the world. Exclusive of military aid ship- 
ments, the United States surplus with all countries on account of goods and 
services and United States private capital donations and capital movements 
in 1952 was about half what it had been in 1951; in the second half of 1952, 
United States surpluses on these items had disappeared. The movement toward 
amore balanced position was aided by developments within the United States, 
such as high defense expenditures, rising personal consumption expenditures, 
low unemployment, expanding production and the off-shore procurement 
policies. 

While the broad picture in 1952 showed general improvement, the report 
noted, acute difficulties still remained in particular countries, especially the 
inflationary pressures in raw material producing countries. In part the general 
improvement was a reaction from previously exaggerated movements. Such 
readjustments, however, could not in themselves account for all the changes 
which occurred in 1952; policy decisions in two different fields played a much 
more decisive role: 1) stringent import restrictions widely imposed in many 
countries had the immediate short-term effects expected of them in alleviating 
momentary crises although not resolving basic problems; 2) many countries 
were making increasing use of monetary and fiscal policies to keep consumption 
and investment demands within the limits of resources. This second policy 
was regarded by the Fund as having a much more direct bearing on the pros- 
pects for a fundamental improvement in balances of payments. While “it 
would be rash to take for granted that the battle against inflation has now been 
won”, the Fund regarded progress to be satisfactory. 

The report also noted progress in solving the “residual dollar problem”; such 
an improvement had also been noted in 1950 but had proved to be temporary. 
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While some temporary elements were evident in the 1952 improvement, the 
Fund felt that it appeared in some respects to be more securely based than in 
1950. As temporary elements in the situation, the report cited increased pur- 
chases by agencies of the United States government in Europe and the far 
east, restrictions on imports from the dollar area by many countries and de- 
clines in imports resulting from the inactivity of certain industries (for example, 
the decline in sale of United States raw cotton resulting from the reduced actiy- 
ity of European textile producers). 

Any measures which could make a substantial contribution to the solution 
of the residual dollar problem must, as a practical matter, have the effect of; 
1) diminishing the total value of United States exports of goods and services; 
2) increasing the total value of United States imports of goods and services; or 
3) providing, by international capital movements, for a continued United 
States surplus on commodity and services account. Another condition essential 
for the achievement of balance of payments equilibrium continued to be effec- 
tive control of inflation. 

Among the factors which would increase the direct dollar earnings of the 
rest of the world — a condition regarded by the Fund as of the utmost impor- 
tance — were such long-range items as increased international investment capi- 
tal and the growth of tourist expenditures. The shorter-term significance of 
continued high employment in the United States and relaxation of United 
States import policies were also stressed. Even the most thoroughgoing revi- 
sion of the commercial policies of the United States, however, would leave 
part of Europe’s dollar requirements to be financed by multilateral receipts. 
Dollar earnings through United States imports, the report noted, had in fact 
increased since the end of the war; the largest share of this increase had accrued 
to other countries in the western hemisphere. It would appear, therefore, that 
these areas offered the greatest opportunity for indirect dollar earnings. Pros- 
pects for such multilateral trade appeared good with increased and new de- 
mands expected as development programs progressed; European producers 
would however, have to adapt their products, deliveries and marketing tech- 
niques to the demands of those markets. 

Another long-range factor contributing to an eventual solution of the resid- 
ual dollar problem lay in increasing Europe’s production of primary products 
at present imported from dollar areas; as a corollary to this was the develop- 
ment of alternative sources of supply in non-dollar areas. 

While the Fund found ground for “cautious optimism” over the attainment 
and maintenance of a rough balance of payments between the United States 
and the rest of the world, it also expressed its serious concern about “its pre- 
carious character”. The report illustrated the reasons for its concern by noting 
the magnified effect on the world’s dollar shortage which even a small decline 
in business activity in the United States could have. 

During the 1952-1953 fiscal year, five members of the Fund purchased cur- 
rency amounting to US $66,125,000; in the same period, seven members re- 
purchased their currencies from the Fund for gold and dollars totaling 
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$184,958,162.26. Since the Fund began operations on March 1, 1947, trans- 
actions equivalent to $917.7 million had been effected on behalf of 22 members. 
Holdings of gold increased to $1,692.6 million; holdings of United States dol- 
lars was $1,338.1 million at the end of the fiscal year.’ 


Exchange Restrictions Fourth Annual Report 


The first part of the International Monetary Fund’s fourth annual report on 
exchange restrictions — and a substantial part of the Fund’s work since March 
1952 — was devoted to consultations with member governments still retaining 
exchange restrictions inconsistent with Article VIII, Sections 2, 3 or 4 of the 
Articles of Agreement. Such consultations were carried out under the provi- 
sions of Article XIV, Section 4, of the Agreement. As this was the first series 
of consultations, the principal purpose was the collection of information. 

Almost all countries, it was reported, held that the restrictions they main- 
tained were necessary for balance of payments reasons although within this 
broad concept, the actual purposes varied greatly with the situation of the in- 
dividual country. Some countries consulted noted further that, while balance 
of payments difficulties were the primary reason for their restrictions, other 
subsidiary purposes were served; for example, countries with economic devel- 
opment programs felt that, as they could not finance imports of all types, they 
had to allocate available foreign exchange to meet the needs of the program. 
Still others of the consulting countries stated that their restrictions were for 
other than balance of payments purposes — such as to protect domestic agricul- 
ture or infant industries, to maintain existing export industries selling in soft 
currency markets or to substitute for taxes, subsidies or tariffs. 

While arguing for the necessity of their restrictions, countries consulted were 
aware of the undesirable effects which such practices frequently had. They 
were aware, for example, that where such restrictions led to a general reduction 
of imports or to a shift to more expensive soft currency suppliers, such restric- 
tions tended to have inflationary effects. There was also wide recognition 
that, regardless of their purposes, such restrictions usually tended to protect 
the domestic market and to isolate the economy from the world market. An- 
other undesirable effect of which the countries following restrictive practices 
were aware was the attraction of investment capital into industries which 
would not have to face foreign competition if such restrictions were removed. 
In addition to recognizing the adverse effects of their own restrictions, the 
countries concerned frequently drew attention to the harmful effects of restric- 
tive practices followed by other countries and to the policies of creditor coun- 
tries, in particular the United States. 

Among the efforts which consulting governments indicated they were mak- 


? Those portions of the Annual Report de- op. 447; VII, p. 143, 273 and 419. Informa- 
scribing the Fund’s operations during the tion in the annual report on exchange restric- 
period reviewed are not reproduced here; see tions, in general paralleled that contained in 
instead the relevant reviews of the Fund’s ac- the Fourth Annual Report on Exchange Re- 
tivities in International Organization, VI, strictions summarized below. 
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ing to remove restrictions were export drives, reduction of domestic costs and 
lowering of export prices. Long range development programs and expansion 
of production to increase exports or provide domestic substitutes for imports 
were expected by some countries to make possible substantial relaxation of 
restrictions. The Fund reported that, in the course of consultations, it became 
increasingly apparent that many countries regarded a lessening of inflationary 
pressures as an important condition for the removal of restrictions. External 
balance, especially with the dollar area, could not be achieved unless competi- 
tive prices for exports and a competitive position for domestic industries were 
maintained and unless import pressures resulting from income inflation were 
avoided. The countries consulted indicated that increasing attention was being 
given domestic measures to remove inflationary causes of balance of payments 
difficulties. 

While it was apparent during discussions that member countries were mak- 
ing sincere and significant efforts to eliminate the conditions which gave rise 
to their restrictions, it was also apparent that dependence on restrictions was 
still widespread and further progress was dependent upon the overcoming of 
basic difficulties which caused a continuous strain on the balance of payments. 
The Fund and member countries therefore explored all aspects of the balance 
of payments position, including the problem of inflation, the effects of rearma- 
ment, economic development, declining export prices, shortages of dollars and 
other currencies held by trading partners, the inadequacy of reserves in rela- 
tion to current and capital requirements, the existence of large accumulated 
claims against the country and the prospects for greater capital inflows. While 
most countries appreciated the need for, and had or were about to undertake, 
steps to reduce inflationary pressure, the political implications of policies which 
might lead to a decline in employment were stressed. Among the other diff- 
culties encountered were increasing budget deficits due to armament programs 
and decreasing revenues and limited amounts of production relative to total 
requirements. In some instances, countries recognized that large-scale removal 
of restrictions would be impossible without correction of overvalued currencies, 
a step which would require careful political timing and the achievement and 
maintenance of domestic stability. For some of the countries consulted, exter- 
nal factors, such as stability in world prices for their exports, larger inflow of 
long-term capital, new commercial arrangements, increased access to markets 
and the convertibility of their earnings of foreign exchange were held to be 
prerequisite to relaxation of restrictions. 

Selling in the United States was noted as a particular difficulty by several 
countries which asserted that freer and more stable access to the United States 
market was of great importance in determining their ultimate policy on re 
strictions. In this connection, they noted that there was a reluctance to under- 
take the large investments in shipping, advertising and so forth required to 
compete in the United States market without some assurance that the market 
would remain open. Countries which could not achieve a direct surplus with 
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the dollar area indicated that their dollar restrictions were based on structural 
factors in their trade and could not be removed solely by their own efforts. 

On the basis of these consultations, the Fund felt that many obstacles would 
have to be overcome before general convertibility of currencies and removal 
of other restrictions could be attained. In many cases, the Fund reported, 

ss toward these declared goals could have been more successful if the 
countries did not regard restrictions as a relatively easy way out of existing 
difficulties. While fully cognizant of these difficulties, the Fund continued to 
attach great importance to further action in the monetary and fiscal fields and 
to appropriate complementary action especially in commercial policy by credi- 
tor countries. Particular stress was laid on the importance of achieving domes- 
tic stability in a manner consistent with the achievement of international 
equilibrium. During the consultations, the Fund drew attention to Article XIV 
of its Articles of Agreement under which exchange restrictions must be re- 
garded as temporary and effective action must be taken to restore equilibrium 
in a member's basic balance of payments position to a point where restrictions 
can be removed. 

Consultations with 47 members still retaining restrictions incompatible with 
the Articles of Agreement was planned for 1953; procedures were expected to 
be similar to those used for the first series of consultations in 1952. Three 
major aspects of exchange systems would come under consideration: 1) prob- 
lems of restrictions on payments and the extent to which they can be relaxed 
or removed; 2) problems relating to the nature and character of the converti- 
bility which it may be possible to achieve in the relatively near future; and 
8) questions arising from multiple currency practices and disorderly exchange 
arrangements. 

The current situation was estimated by the Fund to hold both favorable and 
unfavorable elements for the removal of restrictions and the establishment of 
convertibility. On balance, the Fund found that many countries wished to 
make more rapid and more specific progress than in the past. The new em- 
phasis of the United Kingdom and several European and non-European coun- 
tries was summarized in the slogan “trade not aid”. The appropriate solution 
of payments deficits was therefore seen to lie in the expansion and development 
of trade with the attendant benefits of international specialization and not in 
continuous external assistance or extended use of restrictions. Consequently, 
greater emphasis was laid on the need for larger exports to the United States 
through adaptations of the United States commercial policy, such as lowering 
tariffs, lessening administrative controls and removing quotas on imports. 

Progress would be possible, the Fund felt, with the removal of certain key 
obstacles which at present were bottlenecks, in particular, inflationary pressures, 
currency overvaluations, import restrictions by surplus countries and the inade- 
quate flow of private capital. The point had been reached, the Fund felt, 
where action by surplus countries would have a decisive effect in permitting 
progress by deficit countries. The truism that any restriction by one country 
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tended to create the need for restrictions by other countries was especially 
valid in the case of a country whose share of world trade was large and whose 
economic position was dominant. The Fund found it “a matter of satisfaction” 
that certain surplus countries, especially the United States, were currently re. 
examining their commercial policies. 

While not all countries had improved their balance of payments and reserves, 
the over-all position was better than it had been a year ago. United States 
sources estimated that, during the last nine months of 1952, other countries as 
a group were able to increase their gold and dollar assets by nearly $1.6 billion 
through their transactions with the United States; these gains brought non- 
United States holdings of gold and liquid dollar reserves (excluding those of 
the Fund and the Bank) to over $20 billion by the end of 1952, almost the same 
amount as at the end of 1945, the previous peak. The increase was, however, 
substantially less than the amount of United States aid and extraordinary 
United States military expenditure overseas. 

In conclusion, the Fund noted that its consultations had provided concrete 
illustrations of the general truth that over-expansion in the domestic economy 
and inflation tended to result in overvalued currencies, the deterioration of a 
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country’s balance of payments position and an apparent need for restrictions | 


affecting international transactions. 
The remainder of the report contained a country-by-country analysis and 
survey of various exchange restrictions.” 


Other Matters 


On August 10, 1953, the Fund announced an agreement with the Burmese 
government establishing the initial par value of the Burmese kyat at 4.76190 
kyats per United States dollar (21 United States cents per kyat).* 

The purchase from the Fund by Turkey of U. S. $10 million, £2 million and 
18,480,000 Deutsche Marks in exchange for Turkish liras was announced on 
August 9. The purchase brought the total Fund holdings of Turkish liras to 
174,289,641, which was 144.76 percent of Turkey's quota in the Fund. Turkey 


undertook to repurchase the Fund’s holdings of Turkish liras in excess of 75 | 
percent of the quota by payments in gold or convertible currency within three | 
and a half years. The current purchase amounted to 46.51 percent of Turkey's | 


quota of 43 million. The transactions represented the first use by the Fund of 


its right under the Articles of Agreement to waive the general rule that a mem- | 


ber’s purchases in any one year must not exceed 25 percent of the quota.’ It 
also represented the first sterling purchase from the Fund in 1953.° 

On September 5, the Fund announced the purchase during the preceding 
week of £5 million ($14 million) by Japan and of $12.5 million by Chile. 

In the month of August, Brazil paid the Fund $18.75 million in a repurchase 


3 International Monetary Fund, Fourth An- ‘International Monetary Fund Press Re | 
nual Report on Exchange Restrictions, Wash- lease 209, August 10, 1953. 
ington, D.C., 1953. 5 Ibid., 208, August 9, 1953. 
® New York Times, September 5, 1953. 
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of Brazilian cruzeiros; later in the month, Brazil purchased the same amount 
from the Fund. Finland paid $2 million to the Fund in a repurchase of Finnish 
markkas. 

At the beginning of September, total Fund purchases transactions from the 
beginning of its operations amounted to the equivalent of $988,400,000; total 
repurchases of $286,600,000 had been made." 

On September 8, Haiti became the fifty-fifth member of the Fund and was 
ascribed a quota of $2 million. The total members’ quotas in the Fund were in- 
creased to $8,738,500,000 and total subscribed capital reached $9,038,500,000.* 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


Plenipotentiary Conference 


The quinquennial Plenipotentiary Conference of the International Telecom- 
munication Union opened in Buenos Aires on October 3, 1952; the final act of 
the Conference was signed on December 22, 1952. The agreement reached 
at the Extraordinary Administrative Radio Conference of 1951 was endorsed 
by the Conference. After rejecting a proposal to eliminate the International 
Frequency Registration Board, the Conference considered various less drastic 
proposals to alter the structure and organization of the Board, and finally de- 
cided to maintain the Board at its present membership. As no new elections 
to the Board were held at the Buenos Aires meeting, the current members of 
the Board were considered reappointed. In revising the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion, the Conference decided that countries, rather than individuals, should be 
elected to the Board and that each elected country should noniinate one of its 
nationals to serve on the Board. 

The Conference approved revisions of the Convention which maintained 
the conditions for the admission of new members but declared that failure on 
the part of a signatory government to ratify the Convention within two years 
after January 1, 1954, would lead to suspension of voting rights until such an 
instrument were deposited. The duties of the Administrative Council were 
more clearly defined and amplified; a new provision that the Council could act 
only in formal session was adopted. In the articles dealing with finances of 
ITU, the number of classes of contributions was increased from eight to four- 
teen by the addition of five intermediate classes and the introduction of a new 
class of one-half of a unit. 

A proposal by the Secretary-General of the United Nations (Lie) to amplify 
the definition of government telecommunications to include the heads of the 
principal organs of the United Nations was approved; a similar proposal to 
extend the definition to heads of the specialized agencies was rejected. A fur- 
ther request from the Secretary-General that traffic of the specialized agencies 
be carried over the United Nations point-to-point network at special rates was 


‘International Monetary Fund Press Release 8 Ibid., 211, September 8, 1953. 
210, September 5, 1953. 
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considered unacceptable by the Conference, which declared that, in normal 
circumstances, the United Nations point-to-point network should not be used 
for such traffic in competition with commercial networks. Also, the Conference 
recommended that the plenary assemblies of the International Telegraph Con- 
sultative Committee and the International Telephone Consultative Committee 
study the possibility of a fusion of those two bodies, and authorized a higher 
maximum of ordinary expenditure for the years preceding the next plenipoten- 
tiary conference, which was due to be held in 1957. 

Members of the Administrative Council, who were to serve until the next 
Plenipotentiary Conference, were chosen on the regional basis of selection ap- 
proved at Atlantic City. The new Council consisted of Argentina, Brazil, Can- 
ada, China, Egypt, France, India, Italy, Mexico, Pakistan, United Kingdom, 
United States, Spain, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Turkey, Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union.’ 


Administrative Council 

The eighth session of the Administrative Council of ITU met in Geneva from 
May 2 to June 1, 1953. Guiseppe Gneme (Italy) was elected chairman of the 
Council and Albert Méckli (Switzerland), vice-chairman. Aurelio Andrada 
(Argentina) was elected Secretary-General of ITU by the Council during this 
session; Mr. Andrada was to assume his responsibilities on January 1, 1954. It 
was decided that the Administrative Telegraph and Telephone Conference 
should not be held in 1954; the question was to be considered further at the 
Council's ninth session together with the question of the next meeting of the 
Administrative Radio Conference. 

Three technical questions appeared on the agenda of the Council: 1) traffic 
to be routed over the aeronautical telecommunication network; 2) bringing 
into service the frequency bands allocated to ship radiotelegraph stations in 
the Atlantic City radio regulations; and 3) preparation by the International 
Frequency Registration Board of draft high-frequency broadcasting plans. 

The next session of the Council was scheduled to meet in Geneva‘on May 1, 


1954.’ 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


Eighth Session of Contracting Parties: The Contracting Parties of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade held their eighth session in Geneva from 
September 17 through October 24, 1953.‘ Johan Melander (Norway) and 
Akhtar Hassain (Pakistan) were elected chairman and vice-chairman, respec- 
tively, of the session, at which delegates of the 34 contracting parties took part. 





1 Journal des Télé ications, XX, July GATT/114, September 17, 1953 and United 
1953, p. 100-103. Nations Press Release ITO/289, September 29, 
2 Ibid., p. 104. 1953. For information on the seventh session 


1For background information on the ques- of the Contracting Parties, see Int 
tions on the session’s agenda, see European Organization, VI, p. 647. 
Office of the United Nations Press Release 
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One of the most debated issues raised during the session was a request by the 
United Kingdom that the so-called “no-new-preference” provision of Article 1 
of the Agreement be waived. Under that provision, imperial preferences in 
tarifis were permitted but the “margin of preference”, that is, the difference 
between tariffis on imports from Commonwealth countries and non-Common- 
wealth countries, could not be raised.* According to press reports, the United 
Kingdom was seeking to shift its program of agricultural protection from one 
based largely on government monopoly buying and quantitative import controls 
to one in which tariffs would form the principal protection for domestic farmers. 
In order to achieve this, the United Kingdom believed it necessary to obtain at 
least a partial waiver of its obligations under Article 1 of GATT.’ In the course 
of debate in Geneva, however, serious opposition developed among continental 
European and non-Commonwealth far eastern countries to the general waiver 
sought by the United Kingdom; it was reported that there would be less op- 
position to a request for specific waivers on certain categories of goods. The 
United Kingdom was said to be ready to offer a compromise proposal by which 
any action it might take under the desired waiver would be subject to prior 
consultation and, if necessary, to arbitration.‘ It was able to obtain partial 
agreement to its proposals but not the general waiver it had originally sought. 
As approved by the Contracting Parties on October 24, the United Kingdom 
could place duties on non-Commonwealth sources without placing the same 
duties on Commonwealth sources only if no “diversion of trade” would result; 
the Contracting Parties of GATT would themselves constitute the body which 
would determine, upon the complaint of any GATT member, if such diversion 
would result. In case of an unfavorable report from GATT, the duty in ques- 
tion could no longer remain in force. Another limitation placed on the waiver 
was that it was restricted to items on which there had been no duty on imports 
from Commonwealth countries since January 1, 1939.’ Although no votes 
were cast against this limited waiver, seven members abstained: Indonesia, 
Burma, France, Denmark, Italy, The Netherlands and Czechoslovakia. Aus- 
tralia also received a waiver permitting special trade arrangements with Papua 
and New Guinea for development purposes.’ 

The Contracting Parties considered another question which engendered 
much debate: the request of Japan that it become a provisional associate mem- 
ber of GATT;" under such an arrangement, any GATT party could regulate its 
trade with Japan under the provisions of the General Agreement but would be 
under no obligation to do so.’ In discussions in Geneva, the United States was 
reported to be the chief sponsor of Japan’s association with GATT; the press 
reported that the United States delegate (Waugh) said the point had been 


*New York Times, September 2, 1953. * United Nations Press Release ITO/293, 

* Ibid., September 18, 1953. October 26, 1953. 

‘The Times (London), September 25, ‘For information on previous discussion of 
1953. the relationship between Japan and GATT, see 

*'New York Times, October 24, 1953; ibid., International Organization, VI, p. 649; VII, 
October 25, 1953. p. 274. 


®* The Times (London), September 17, 1953. 
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reached “where it is no longer fair, practical or wise to continue to deny to one 
of the richest trading nations of the free world the right to participate in oy 
councils and share with us the administration of our common rules of equitable 
trade”. The chief opponent of the proposal was the United Kingdom whose 
delegate (Thorneycroft) said that if Japan were in GATT, countries “would 
raise barriers upwards against all nations, since concessions which are made to 
one contracting party must be made to all.” This, he continued, could do serious 
damage to the United Kingdom and other exporting countries, and “could do 
nothing but harm the objectives of the general agreement.” On October 22, 
with the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, Southern Rhodesia, the 
Union of South Africa, and Czechoslovakia abstaining, provisional associate 
membership in GATT was extended to Japan. At the same time, a special 
declaration was approved to be open for signature until the end of 1953 by any 
country intending to apply the same tariff agreements to Japan as to one an- 
other. Under this arrangement, therefore, the most-favored nations provisions 
of GATT were not automatically extended to Japan.” 

One of the principal items on the agenda concerned proposals to extend the 
Agreement beyond the expiration date of December 31, 1953. At the plenary 
session on October 22, the contracting parties agreed to extend the life of 
present negotiated schedules for eighteen months, that is, until mid-1955." 
Speakers at the meeting were said to feel that any general revision of GATT 
must await action by the United States Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, in view of the paramount importance of United States trade policy in 
the world picture. It was agreed that a general review of the terms of the 
agreement should take place during the 1954 meeting of Contracting Parties.” 

One of the features of meetings of the Contracting Parties had been the hear- 
ing of complaints that one or more members were violating the General Agree- 
ment. Since these hearings were held in private, only press comments gave an 
indication of their nature. GATT members brought a complaint against Bel- 
gium for a 7.5 percent import and export tax levied by that government and its 
municipalities, with the result that Belgium was warned that unless the restric- 
tion were removed, other GATT members might consider retaliatory measures 
permitted under the Agreement. After complaints that the government of 
Greece was violating the Agreement by the institution of special import tax 
“contributions” and by the practice of increasing valuation of imports by “co- 
efficients”, the Greek delegate announced that such practices would be discon- 
tinued. The French government announced that it would drop an 0.4 percent 
tax on all imports and exports which other GATT members charged was in 
violation of the agreement.” Other complaints were heard concerning United 
States import restrictions on dairy products and United States subsidies on 
exports of raisins, oranges, and almonds. The Contracting Parties requested 
the United States to report at the following session on import restrictions on 


* Ibid., September 24, 1953. 2 Ibid., October 25, 1953; United Nations 
10 New York Times, October 24, 1953. Press Release ITO/286, September 21, 1953. 
11 [bid. 13 New York Times, October 1, 1953. 
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dairy products. Concerning the question of export subsidies, the United States 
defended its practice by noting that the scarcity of United States dollars in 
foreign markets had created a preference for non-dollar products. In a general 
discussion of the place of export subsidies under the Agreement, the United 
Kingdom said that it felt the provisions of GATT concerning such practices 
should be made stronger and more precise.” 

The delegates agreed to refer to their governments a French proposal for a 
five-year plan for general tariff reduction. The main points of the proposal 
were 1) reduction of import tariffs by 30 percent in three years; 2) reduction of 
individual rates of duty to prescribed levels in that period; and 3) waiver of 
this obligation for countries developing economically in so far as reductions 
would affect their development programs. The obligations under the plan 
would be in addition to the obligations under GATT, but countries so wishing 
could reduce tariffs either unilaterally or through negotiations.” 

Before adjourning, the Contracting Parties decided to hold their ninth ses- 
sion in Geneva on October 14, 1954. 


International Trade, 1952: In June 1953, the Secretariat of GATT issued a 
report on the activities of the Contracting Parties against the background of 
the main developments in international trade entitled International Trade, 
1952." International trade since the war had made spectacular recovery, the 
report noted; in 1951, the volume of world trade surpassed the former peak of 
1929 by 24 percent and the level was almost maintained in 1952. While this 
was amazing recovery, the report observed, it would have been more impressive 
if it had not been stimulated by extensive assistance from the United States in 
the form of economic aid, which from 1945 to 1952 represented about one- 
tenth of the total volume of international trade. The picture appeared less 
favorable from a longer range point of view, however, for the share of world 
production entering into international trade was much smaller than in the 
1920's. Marked differences were observed in the production and trade of pri- 
mary products on the one hand and manufactured products on the other, the 
report revealed. The portion of primary products produced which entered 
international trade had remained more or less constant before the war and had 
fallen since the war; the part of manufactured output which was traded had 
fallen substantially after 1932 and dropped still more since the war. 

Substantial changes were reported to have taken place since the war in the 
relative importance of foreign trade of the main areas of the world. In the 
industrial region, the dollar area had increased its share of world trade at the 
expense of western Europe. 

The report concluded that the profound changes which had taken place in 
the composition of world trade since the war could not be attributed entirely 
to transitory disequilibria arising from the war. In taking measures to over- 


“The Times (London), October 7, 1953; 1%®The Contracting Parties to the General 
ibid., October 8, 1953. Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, International 
“New York Times, October 17, 1953. Trade, 1952, Geneva, June 1953. 
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come continuing imbalances in world trade, the report felt that more attention | 


should be paid to such fundamental factors as the physical production of the 
various types of commodities in the various parts of the world and the extent 
to which the output of these commodities could be exported or retained for 
domestic consumption. 

Following its review of general post-war trends in international trade, the 
report considered trade in individual commodities and of individual countries, 
The second part of the report was devoted to the activities of GATT in the 
settlement of complaints, reduction of tariffs, administrative barriers to trade 
and removal of quantitative restrictions. 


Other Matters: During the period reviewed, Australia, Canada, and Czecho- 
slovakia signed the Second Protocol of Rectifications and Modifications to the 
text of tariff schedules annexed to the General Agreement; the three signatures 
brought to 21 the number of parties which had signed the Second Protocol.” 

The signature of the International Convention to Facilitate the Importation 
of Commercial Samples and Advertising Material by Belgium, the United 
Kingdom and Sweden on June 30, 1953, brought to six the number of signa- 
tories to this agreement.” 

Effective June 13, 1953, Liberia withdrew from the General Agreement.” 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


General Conference 


The second extraordinary session of the General Conference of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization was held in Paris 


from July 1 to 6, 1953. After setting up credentials and nominations commit: | 


tees, the Conference set up a drafting committee on personnel questions and 
elected two members of the Executive Board. Acting upon the nomination 
presented to it by the Executive Board, the Conference, by a vote of 39 to 1’, 
appointed Dr. Luther H. Evans, Librarian of the United States Congress, as 
Director-General of the organization.’ The appointment was for a period of 
six years. 

Considerable discussion resulted from the introduction by the United States 
representative (Salomon) of a resolution to make UNESCO’s personnel policy 
conform to that of the United Nations “with regard to interpretation of the 
obligations of staff members and the powers of the Director-General to main- 
tain the integrity of the Secretariat” and requesting the Director-General to re- 
port to the eighth session of the Conference on progress made in the conduct 


17 United Nations Press Release ITO/276, % Department of State Press Release 310, 
February 13, 1953; ibid., ITO/279, April 16, June 9, 1953. 

1The Times (London), July 2, 1953. For 
information on the Executive Board’s decision 
to nominate Dr. Evans, see below. 


1953; ibid., ITO/278, April 15, 1953. 
8 Tbid., ITO/281, June 30, 1953. 
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and development of personnel policy.’ This proposal meeting with opposition, 
the Conference finally approved a suggestion by the representative of France 
(Marie) that the United States resolution be referred to a special committee, 
and a committee consisting of Brazil, France, India, Italy, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States was formed. The committee drafted 
a compromise resolution which was accepted by the Conference on July 3 by 
28 votes to 12.’ Under its terms the Conference trusted that, subject to the 
organization’s constitution, the personnel policy of UNESCO regarding the 
obligations and rights of staff members would be in accord with that of the 
United Nations and the other specialized agencies, and requested the Director- 
General to report to the eighth session on measures taken in the light of this 
resolution.* 

Having considered the report and recommendations of the Headquarters 
Committee” and examined the preliminary plan prepared by the working archi- 
tects and the report of the international panel of five architects, the Conference, 
by 44 votes with 6 abstentions, authorized the Director-General to accept the 
offer of the site at Place de Fontenoy made by the French government and 
negotiate and execute a lease relating thereto. He was further authorized to 
accept the French government's offer of a thirty-year interest-free loan of 
2,025,000,000 francs, approve the working architects’ preliminary and final 
projects for the organization’s permanent headquarters and proceed with the 
construction at a total cost not to exceed $6,000,000, and appoint the same 
architects to be entrusted with the work.’ The Headquarters Committee was 
to be continued until the permanent headquarters building had been completed 
to advise the Director-General, who was to report to the eighth session of the 
Conference. 

The governments of Hungary and Czechoslovakia were invited to reconsider 
their decisions to withdraw from the organization and to resume their full col- 
laboration in its activities. Noting the difficulties encountered in obtaining 
funds from extra budgetary sources for the International Commission for a 
Scientific and Cultural History of Mankind, the Conference requested the 
Director-General and the Executive Board to examine the possibility of finding 
additional funds for the continuation of this project in 1954 by a transfer within 
the existing budgetary appropriations. 


Executive Board 

From June 8 to 15, 1953, the Executive Board met in its 34th session in 
Paris. After discussion in private meeting the Board decided to present to the 
second extraordinary session of the General Conference the nomination of Dr. 


*Document 2XC/DR/3, July 2, 1953. Committee, see International Organization, VII, 
*The Times (London), July 4, 1953. p. 423. 
*Document 2XC/Resolutions, July 16, * The Times (London), July 4, 1953. 

1953, p. 6. ‘Document 2XC/Resolutions, July 16, 


‘Document 2XC/3, April 17, 1953. For 1953, p. 11. 
Summary of this report of the Headquarters 
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Luther H. Evans (United States) as Director-General.’ The Board decided to | 
present certain recommendations regarding the organization of the second ex. 
traordinary session of the Conference. On the report of the External Relations 
Commission, the Board decided that the Director-General should ensure that 
there was constant consultation between UNESCO and the United Nations jn 
order to coordinate measures contemplated by the two organizations regardin 
consideration of complaints of violations of human rights and should discuss 
with the United Nations Secretary-General the possibility of proposing meas. 
ures to provide machinery for appeal to an international authority respecting 
violations of educational and cultural rights. 

The following were among decisions taken on program questions: a recom- | 
mendation contained in the report of the Regional Conference on Free and 
Compulsory Education in South Asia, held at Bombay from December 12 to 29, 
1952, that countries in the region should prepare plans of compulsory education 
as soon as possible was endorsed; the Director-General was instructed to asso- 
ciate UNESCO actively with any efforts of the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies to supply such countries with increased technical and financial 
aid and to ensure that due weight be given to the need for development of free 
compulsory primary education in schemes for providing such aid; the invitation 
of Japan to hold a regional seminar on the teaching of visual arts in that coun- 
try in September—October 1954 was accepted and seventeen far eastern states | 
were invited to participate; and an amendment to the constitution of the Inter- 
national Advisory Committee on Bibliography was approved.” 

Action taken on the report of the first meeting of the Joint Committee on | 
Coordination of UNESCO and the Organization of American States, held in | 
Washington from February 17 to 29, 1953, included: a number of proposals 
agreed on at the joint meeting were noted as implicit in the agreement of De- 
cember 1950 between OAS and UNESCO, others were welcomed in their en- | 
tirety, subject to inter-secretariat consultations on their implementation, while 
the Board felt that others could not be proceeded with at the present as they 
could not be reconciled with the current UNESCO program and budget. The 
Board welcomed “the fullest collaboration” between the OAS Secretariat and | 
the Havana Center, the regional center of UNESCO in the western hemisphere, 
and the readiness of OAS to extend assistance to UNESCO concerning action 
to be taken by the American republics. It should be made clear, the Board | 
agreed, that the two secretariats would exchange draft programs and consider | 
suggestions made by one to the other, and, in cases of disagreement, they 
should report the situation to the policy-making organs of each organization. 
The proposals made by the Caribbean Commission regarding governments and 
organizations to be invited to the technical conference on education to be held | 
in 1954 under the joint sponsorship of the Commission and UNESCO were 
approved, it being proposed that the United Nations also be invited. 

With respect to the report of the Acting Director-General (Taylor) on replies | 


® Document 34 EX/Decisions, June 30, * Ibid., p. 4. 
1953, p. 2. 
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from members, the United Nations and the specialized agencies on possible 
modifications to be made in the UNESCO personnel application form,” it was 
decided that, subject to reconsideration at the 36th session of the Board, the 
interim measures approved at the 33d session” should be extended and that no 
modification of the application form should be made. Having noted the report 
of the Acting Director-General on application to UNESCO of the executive 
order of January 9, 1953, of the President of the United States,” the Board en- 
dorsed the position adopted by Dr. Taylor that he could not, under the 
UNESCO staff regulations as they had been interpreted until then, terminate 
the contract of a staff member on the grounds that he might be considered 
likely to engage in activities incompatible with the rules of conduct prescribed 
by the staff regulations.” Finally, it was decided to accept the jurisdiction of 
the administrative tribunal of the International Labor Organization, the ILO 
Governing Body having agreed in May to extension to UNESCO of the juris- 
diction of this tribunal, and to inform the Director-General of ILO that the 
tribunal’s jurisdiction would extend to appeals brought until January 1, 1955, 
alleging non-observance of the terms of appointment of officials and of the 
staff regulations of UNESCO. This jurisdiction might be extended for a further 
period if the General Conference so decided. 

The Executive Board met in Paris in its 35th session from July 6 to 9, 1953. 
Plans for holding an intergovernmental conference on free and compulsory 
education in the middle east in 1954 were abandoned in view of the difficulties 
encountered in executing the resolution of the seventh session of the General 


_ Conference calling for regional conferences to study development of systems of 


schooling. The Board authorized the Director-General to execute this resolu- 
tion of the General Conference by providing technical help to a conference 
of Arab states on free and compulsory education to be organized by an 
Arab state and assisting non-Arab member states in the middle east, which so 
requested, in the development of free and compulsory education, or by simply 
providing technical help to a conference of Arab states on free and compulsory 
education organized by an Arab state. Also, the Board accepted the offer of 
the government of Thailand to receive in its territory a research and training 
center in educational psychology, and it accepted the invitation of the Greek 
government to receive a seminar on ways of extending educational activities of 
museums and authorized the Director-General to make the necessary prelimi- 
nary arrangements with the Greek authorities. The progress report of the 
Director-General on UNESCO’s participation in the United Nations expanded 
program of technical assistance was noted, certain proposals for assistance to 
national commissions in the middle east were approved, and the Board ap- 
proved the holding of the fourth conference of international non-governmental 


“For information on action taken at the 33d 11 See ibid. 
session of the Board to invite the Director- 12 Document 2XC/7, June 9, 1953. 
General to consult member states, the United 13Document 34 EX/SR.1-4, August 14, 


Nations and specialized agencies on this sub- 1953, p. 16. 
ae see International Organization, VII, 
P. 423. 
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organizations having consultative status with UNESCO in 1954. After express. 
ing satisfaction at the condition of the accounts revealed by the report of the | 


external auditor on the organization’s accounts for 1952,” the Board invited | 
those member states not having done so to forward as soon as possible their | 


comments on the report of the working party on future program and develop. 
ment and requested the Director-General to present to its 36th session a syn. 
thesis of all comments receiv 


Other Matters | 


Among publications issued under UNESCO’s auspices during the period | 
reviewed were “The Race Concept”, which contained the views of 69 physical 
anthropologists and geneticists from 23 countries on the nature of race and | 
racial differences as requested by the organization; and “Women and Educa. | 
tion”, which reviewed the movement to afford women and girls equal rights and | 
facilities in education in Chile, India and Yugoslavia. A three-week seminar 
on language problems held at Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, ended in August. It was 
announced on October 1 that 23,000 school children for whom there was no 
room last year, would be able to enter schools maintained by the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees and UNESCO.” As a result 
of the recent expansion of the UNRWA/UNESCO schools in Lebanon, Syria, | 
Jordan, and Gaza the total of refugee students being educated by the two | 
agencies would be brought to nearly 100,000. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION | 


Executive Board 


From May 20 to 30, 1953, the Executive Board of the World Health Organi- 
zation met in Geneva in its twelfth session. For the most part, the Board con- 
sidered decisions of the Sixth World Health Assembly." One of the major prob- | 
lems was that of technical discussions at Assemblies. The Sixth World Health 
Assembly having requested the Executive Board to study the matter of organi- 
zation and conduct of technical discussion at future Assemblies, in the light of 
recommendations made during that Assembly, the Board made a number of 
relevant decisions. Among them were the following: the topic for the discus- | 
sions at the Seventh Assembly should be public-health problems in rural areas, 
the discussions should be continued on an informal basis and should be limited 
to a total period of not more than two working days, and the Director-General 
was requested to take appropriate action to prepare the technical discussions 
in accordance with this decision. The entire question of technical discussions 





144 Document UNESCO/BOC/6, June 30, 16 United Nations Press Release PAL/69% 
1953. UNESCO/658, October 1, 1953. 

% Document 35 EX/Decisions, July 16, 1For summary of the Sixth World Health | 
1958. Assembly, see International Organization, Vil, 
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at subsequent Assemblies was to be considered by the Board at its thirteenth 


session.” 
Respecting the selection of recommended international non-proprietary 


; | names for drugs, the Board adopted a procedure under which proposals for rec- 


ommended international non-proprietary names would be submitted to WHO 
on a form provided for this and then transmitted to the Expert Advisory Panel 
on the International Pharmacopoeia and Pharmaceutical Preparations desig- 
nated for this purpose, who would consider them. Following examination by 
the panel, the Director-General would give notice that a proposed international 
non-proprietary name was being considered. Comments on or objections to 
the proposed name might be sent to WHO within six months. If there should 
be no objections, the Director-General should give notice that the name had 
been selected by WHO as a recommended international non-proprietary name; 
then, in forwarding the name to member states, he would request that it be 
recognized as the non-proprietary name for the substance and that member 
states take the necessary steps to prevent acquisition of proprietary rights in 
the name. In case of a formal objection, WHO might either reconsider the 
roposed name or attempt to obtain withdrawal of the objection, no name being 
selected as a recommended international non-proprietary name while a formal 
objection existed. 

The Board gave special consideration to occupational health in view of its 
increasing importance as a result of the rapid industrialization of many coun- 
tries. It instructed the Director-General to study, together with the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, measures for strengthening WHO activities in this 
field and report to its next session. 

The third report of the Expert Committee on Mental Health, the second 
report of the Expert Committee on Plague, the third report of the Joint FAO/ 
WHO Expert Committee on Nutrition, and the report of the Joint UN/WHO 
Meeting of Experts on the Mental-Health Aspects of Adoption were examined 
and approved for publication. 

Finally, it was decided that the thirteenth session of the Board would be 
held in Geneva starting January 12, 1954, and that the Seventh World Health 
Assembly would convene on May 4, 1954, in Geneva. 


Other Matters 


Under the auspices of WHO a committee of international medical experts 
met in Rome in September to prepare a world program of research on polio- 
myelitis." The committee concluded, it was reported in the press, that unless 
some effective measures of control were introduced, poliomyelitis would present 
an increasingly serious problem in almost every country in the world in the near 
future because the paralytic form of the disease was increasing. The report 


_* Chronicle of the World Health Organiza- *The Times (London), September 21, 
tion, VII, p. 239. 1953. 
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adopted by the committee was to be submitted to the Executive Board in 
January. 

A European seminar on occupational health was held at Milan from Septem. 
ber 28 to October 3, 1953, under the auspices of WHO. It was agreed at the 
seminar that closer cooperation between public health and industrial hygiene 
services, as well as between workers and management, was needed for better 
protection of workers’ health. Among other things attention was called to the 
importance of mental health as a factor in accidents and illness. The seminar, 
organized by the WHO regional office for Europe in collaboration with the 
International Labor Organization and the Italian government, was attended 
by more than 65 participants from twelve countries.‘ 


* United Nations Press Release H/1091, October 16, 1953. 
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Il. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


Committee of Ministers 


The deputies of the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe met in 
Strasbourg from March 16 through 19, 1953, under the chairmanship of Peter 
W. Scarlett (United Kingdom) and gave preliminary consideration to sug- 
gested revisions of the Council of Europe Statute designed to strengthen the 
Council and to facilitate liaison with proposed or existing European communi- 
ties. The International Civil Aviation Organization was invited to convene a 
conference of European states — both members and non-members of ICAO — 
to examine the questions of more effective operation of airlines and methods of 
improving cooperation in this field." The deputies transmitted to the Consulta- 
tive Assembly a memorandum submitted by the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade on the problem of reducing tariffs. Other measures approved in- 
cluded: 1) cooperative arrangements between the Council of Europe and the 
Berne International Office for the Protection of Industrial Property; 2) a deci- 
sion to convene a committee of governmental experts to examine recommenda- 
tions for a European convention on extradition; and 3) the draft Convention 
on Medical and Social Assistance and a protocol extending the convention 
to refugees; and 4) draft rules for the establishment of relations with non- 
governmental organizations.’ 

Prior to the opening of the twelfth session of the Committee of Ministers, the 
deputies met in Strasbourg from April 30 through May 5 and agreed to the 
proposal of the Consultative Assembly that Article 25 of the Council of Europe 
Statute be amended to add that the term of office of representatives to the 
Assembly should be considered to run from the beginning of the ordinary ses- 
sion to which they were appointed until the opening of the next ordinary 
session; an exception to this principle would be allowed if a new national par- 
liament had been elected, in which case members could make new appoint- 
ments.” 

In the absence of the United Kingdom Foreign Secretary, Anthony Eden, 
Paul van Zeeland of Belgium presided over the twelfth session of the Commit- 
tee of Ministers which was held on May 6 and 7 in Strasbourg. The Committee 
instructed its deputies to examine in what ways a well-defined work program 
for the Council could be drawn up and by what means inter-governmental co- 
operation within the Council could be developed. Member governments were, 
at the same time, requested to give immediate consideration to the content of 
such a program and the best methods to implement it.* 


'For information on ICAO’s action on this 3 Ibid., June 1953, p. 1-2. 
request, see this issue, p. 565. * Unless otherwise noted, the following sum- 
*Council of Europe, Directorate of Infor- mary of the twelfth session of the Committee of 
mation, Press Release IP/588, March 19, 1953; Ministers is based on Council of Europe News, 
Council of Europe News, April 1953, p. 2-5. June, 1953. 
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In approving in principle the appropriation of 200 million French frangs 
($571,000) for the construction of an addition to the House of Europe, the 
Council's building in Strasbourg, the Ministers took a step which press reports 
interpreted as a rejection of French proposals that the Saar be made the “capital 
of Europe” and a similar invitation from Luxembourg.’ 

The Ministers agreed with the previously expressed view of the Consultative 
Assembly that a common basis was desirable for all international agreements 
which aimed at ensuring closer unity between the countries of Europe. To this 
end, the Ministers recommended that member governments submit any future 
proposals toward the creation of new organizations of a European character 
to the Council of Europe at the earliest possible moment for discussion, and 
recommended that links be established between such organizations and the 
Council. The Committee also advocated examination of the establishment of 
still closer links between the European Coal and Steel Community and the 
Council of Europe. 

The Ministers reaffirmed that the Council of Europe remained open to the 
accession of all European nations “which, as the Statute requires, acknowledge 
the rule of law and the sanctity of fundamental freedoms”. At the same time, 


the Committee declared its willingness to conclude with such European coun- | 


tries as were unwilling or unable to become full members of the Council agree- 
ments providing for association with certain of the organization’s activities. 
Press commentators interpreted this as an invitation to such nations as Spain, 
Yugoslavia and Portugal, which might be considered ineligible for membership 
under the Statute definitions, to associate themselves with the Council’s activi- 
ties. 

The Ministers rejected an Assembly proposal that the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization be asked to submit an annual report on its activities to the Coun- 
cil; the Committee felt that present liaison on the secretariat level was ade- 
quate." 

In the belief that a coordinated European economic policy must be devel- 
oped, the Ministers instructed the Liaison Committee of the Council of Europe, 
in conjunction with the Committee of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, to reexamine texts governing relations between the Council and 
OEEC and report to the next meeting. Recommendations of the Consultative 
Assembly on coordination of the economies of member states with those of 
overseas countries linked to them — the Strasbourg Plan — were transmitted by 
the Ministers to OEEC and member governments of the Council of Europe; at 
the same time, the Ministers reasserted their right to take final decisions on this 
question. 

In the social field, the Ministers approved in principle the draft Convention 
on Social and Medical Assistance designed to extend the benefits of legislation 
on this subject of each member of the Council to nationals of other members 


5 New York Times, May 8, 1953. ™Chronology of International Events and 
* The Times (London), May 8, 1953. Documents, IX, p. 250. 
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resident in its territory. The Ministers also approved protocols to this draft 
convention and to the interim agreements on social security which would ex- 
tend their rights to refugees. 

On the related question of refugees and population, the Ministers instructed 
the Secretary-General to prepare a study of the possibilities of improving the 
organization of migration within Europe by limited but concrete plans to settle 
workers from overpopulated countries in the countries which were ready to re- 
ceive them, considering such a step necessary before a European policy for 
emigration to other continents could be effectively laid down. At the same 
time, the Committee resolved to support all action in the technical and eco- 
nomic fields which would further the economic assimilation of emigrants from 
western Europe; the Ministers appealed to extra-European countries to facili- 
tate the immigration of Europeans as an element of their development programs 
and recommended to those governments increased financial support to inter- 
national organizations concerned with migration. Special refugee problems 
were recognized by the Ministers who endorsed action taken by the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees on behalf of Berlin refugees and 
urged member governments to give sympathetic consideration to plans for the 
assistance of Bulgarian refugees in Turkey and “hard core” refugees in Trieste. 

The Ministers, noting that existing machinery for dealing with refugees in 
the German Federal Republic and with the problem of overpopulation in gen- 
eral was considered inadequate, resolved to appoint an “eminent European 
personality” to study this problem for one year. 

A committee of experts to study the possibility of a convention on extradition 
was established by the Committee of Ministers. 

Signature of five conventions on social and health affairs, equivalent stand- 
ards in university work and other social and cultural questions was again post- 
poned by the Ministers. Although the conventions had been approved by all 
Council of Europe members, further action had been delayed by the inability 
of France and the German Federal Republic to agree on the status of the Saar 
in this connection. West Germany had refused to sign the agreements if the 
Saar, whose separate status they did not recognize, were also a signatory; 
France, on the other hand, had refused to sign unless the Saar were also eligible 
to sign. News accounts reported that a compromise proposal by which the 
agreements would be acceded to, rather than signed, was acceptable to both 
France and Germany but could not be implemented because of the objections 
of the Saar. 

Following the first and second parts of the fifth session of the Consultative 
Assembly,’ the deputies of the Committee of Ministers met on June 27 to 30. 
In the light of the decision made by the Ministers in their May meeting prelimi- 
nary discussions were held on the establishment of a well-defined program of 
action for the Council of Europe. The Secretary-General was instructed to call 
an ad hoc committee of governmental experts to examine the role of the Council 


*New York Times, May 8, 1953. * See below. 
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in the social sphere and to report to the deputies at their next meeting. The 
deputies transmitted to member governments the report to the Council of Ev. 
rope of the High Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community and 
the opinion adopted by the Consultative Assembly. Preliminary consideration 
was given to the recommendations of the first part of the fifth session of the 
Consultative Assembly.” 


Consultative Assembly 


During the period under review, the first and second parts of the fifth ordi- 
nary session of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe were held 
at Strasbourg from May 7 through 13, and from June 23 to 24, 1953." The 
Assembly reelected Francois de Menthon (France, Popular Catholic Move- 
ment, MRP) President of the session and also elected the following vice- 
presidents: Lord Layton (United Kingdom, Liberal), Mr. Kapani (Turkey, 
Democrat), Mr. Baggiano Pico (Italy, Christian Democrat), Mr. Jakobsen 
(Denmark, Socialist), Mr. von Brentano (German Federal Republic, Christian 
Democratic Union, CDU), and Mr. van der Goes van Naters (Netherlands, 
Labor). 


European Political Community: The principal political question considered 
by the Assembly during the first part of its fifth session concerned the draft 
statute for a European political community, which had been adopted by the Ad 
Hoc Assembly in March.” The points of view expressed in the general debate 
in the Assembly paralleled in many respects those put forth at the extraordinary 
session of the Consultative Assembly held in January 1953." The principal 
difference between the debates on the two occasions arose because the drafting 
of the statute for the proposed community had progressed considerably, ena- 
bling many speakers to address their comments to specific points in the draft 
text. As had been the case during the previous debate, speakers tended to be 
divided between those who supported the concept of a so-called “Little 
Europe” and those who feared that greater unification of “Little Europe’ 
might lead to its competition with or separation from “Big Europe”; that 
is, that the political unification of the six Council members who formed 
the European Coal and Steel Community and the proposed European army 


% Council of Europe News, July 1953, p. 2; 
Council of Europe, Directorate of Information, 
Press Release IP/621, June 30, 1953. 

11 Unless otherwise noted, the following sum- 
mary of the first and second parts of the 
fifth session of the Consultative Assembly is 
based on the following documents: Council of 
Europe, Consultative Assembly (5th Ordinary 
Session, Ist part), Official Record of Debates, 
Volume I, Strasbourg, 1953; ibid. (5th Ordi- 
nary Session, Ist and 2d parts) Official Records 
of Debates, Volume II, Strasbourg, 1953; ibid., 
(5th Ordinary Session, Ist part), Documents, 
Working Papers, Volumes I and II, Strasbourg, 
1953; ibid. (5th Ordinary Session, 2d part) 


Documents, Working Papers, Volume III, Stras- 
bourg, 1953; ibid. (5th Ordinary Session, Ist 
part) Texts Adopted by the Assembly, Stras- 
bourg, 1953; ibid. (5th Ordinary Session, 2d 
part) Texts Adopted by the Assembly, Stras- 
bourg, 1953; Council of Europe News, June 
1953; ibid., July 1953. 

4% For the text of the draft statute as it stood 
at the time of this discussion, see Council of 
Europe, Consultative Assembly (5th Ordinary 
Session, Ist part) Documents, Working Papers, 
Volume I, p. 13-55 [Document 111]. 

13 For information on the extraordinary ses- 
sion, see International Organization, VI, 
p- 284. 
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might isolate them from the nine Council members who felt they could not 
icipate in a federal or confederal system. The supporters of “Big Europe” 
feared, in effect, that the success of “Little Europe” might spell the doom of 
the Council of Europe. One delegate, Mr. Amery (United Kingdom, Conser- 
vative), expressed the view that the political community might lead west Eu- 
to a division between “a new Continental State, on the one hand, and a 
new coalition of the Maritime Powers, on the other hand”. Still other speakers 
before the Assembly felt that an Atlantic community was essential to the success 
of the Council of Europe and that the Council was in turn essential to the suc- 
cess of “Little Europe”; in the words of Mr. Healey (United Kingdom, Labor) 
those who were pushing ardently for a political community of “Little Europe” 
at this time were “putting the cart before the horse . . . [and] trying to build 
the apex of the pyramid before we have constructed its base”. 

The majority of those who took part in the general debate, however, sup- 
ported the efforts being made by the six ECSC members, although most of 
them were critical of certain aspects of the proposed draft. In this instance 
again the reasons given for support varied from those who gave wholehearted 
endorsement to the plan of limited political unification, feeling that Europe was 
living in a federal age, and those who, while not enthusiastic about the idea, 
felt the Council must give its support to the creation of “Little Europe” as a 
matter of political necessity. Persons in this last category felt that the principal 
interest of the Council as a whole came in assuring that adequate liaison and 
cooperation would be established between the political community and the 
Council; their attitude could, in general, be characterized as one of supporting 
the efforts of “Little Europe” while making sure that, if they succeeded, the 
Council would be strengthened by their success and, if they failed, the Council 
would survive their failure. 

Most of the representatives of those countries not prepared to join the pro- 
posed community refrained from commenting on specific parts of the draft 
statute except insofar as they dealt with relations between the community and 
the Council. For example, speakers from all Council countries attacked the 
provision of the draft statute which would permit non-Council members to join 
the community; such a provision they felt would destroy effective liaison be- 
tween the two organizations. 

Several speakers attacked the provision of the draft statute which stated that 
“When a Member State regains jurisdiction over a territory which formed part 
of that State on 31st December, 1937, the present Statute shall ipso facto be- 
come applicable to the said territory”. Mr. Rolin (Belgium, Socialist) felt that 
such a provision would be illegal; speaking with special reference to the event- 
ual reunification of Germany, to which all delegates agreed the provision most 
directly related, Mr. Rolin charged that the present government of the German 
Federal Republic could not sign a treaty which would be legally binding on 
the government of a future reunified Germany. Other speakers attacked the 
provision and in reality the entire proposed organization on the ground that 
the proposed community was based on a balance of power between France and 
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a divided Germany; Mr. Boothby (United Kingdom, Conservative) who shared _ proce 
this opinion felt that when Germany was reunified, the entire structure would to the 
fall and so charged that the proposed community would be “built on quick- the al 
sand”. Other speakers, among them members of the German Social Demo. and ¢ 
cratic Party (SDP), felt that to have such a provision in the agreement would, move 
should west Germany ratify it and the community itself come into being, only _ the a 
delay realization of German reunification. These charges were challenged by muni 


Mr. von Brentano (German Federal Republic, Christian Democratic Union, _yatio1 
CDU) who maintained that the German Federal Republic could and should | conce 
support the statute. on D 


At the close of the general debate, the Assembly voted on two recommenda- the / 
tions submitted by the General Affairs Committee and one resolution proposed excep 


by Lord Hope, rapporteur for association and liaison. The first recommenda- 8) th 
tion was addressed to the Committee of Ministers and proposed that the Coun- cally 
cil members who proposed establishing the new community “proceed to a proto 
speedy decision upon the draft Treaty now before them”. The draft recom- the p 
mendation had originally called upon the governments to reach “the speedy with 


conclusion of the task they have undertaken”; the wording eventually adopted for ct 
by the Assembly was an amendment submitted by Lord Hope (United King- this 





dom, Conservative) and was approved by a large majority. The recommenda- negat 
tion also asked the Committee of Ministers to call upon Council members to Saar 
“make determined efforts during the coming year to develop closer unity with- the a 
in the framework of the Council of Europe among all the nations therein repre- comn 
sented, so that this larger unity may develop contemporaneously with that Th 
achieved in the European Community”. After both operative parts of the to th 
recommendations had been approved, the Assembly approved the recommen- ment 
dation as a whole by a vote of 76 to 7 with 18 abstentions; all the negative votes | W 
were cast by members of the German Social Democratic Party (SDP). The pre- tion 
amble recalled past Assembly recommendations and opinions on the question of of 8¢ 
a political community and restricted communities and expressed the opinion conc 
that, if the European Community were to be compatible with the interests of the ment 
Council as a whole, there must be closer unity among the Council members. the c 
Another paragraph in the preamble noted that closer European unity was re- (whi 
garded as an imperative political necessity in the economic and social fields as the f 
well as in defense and therefore emphasized “that even a possible reduction be n 
of tension between the U.S.S.R. and the free world would not eliminate this | ment 
necessity”. Several delegates announced that they had abstained in the vote | socia 
on the resolution as a whole because they felt the preamble to indicate approval the t 
of the draft statute, an opinion they did not share. to th 

The second recommendation dealt with specific amendments in the draft R 


statute and was addressed to the Foreign Ministers of the members of the 


European Coal and Steel Community. The changes proposed by the Assembly ie 
were 1) that only members of the Council of Europe be allowed to join the | =a 
political community; 2) that no restrictions be placed on the freedom of move- es, 


ment of members of the parliament of the community; 3) that in establishing on 
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rocedures for peaceful settlement of disputes, the community give due regard 
to the draft European convention for peaceful settlement of disputes; 4) that 
the article granting all persons who had served in the proposed European army 
and all persons born after the entry into being of the community freedom of 
movement and domicile throughout the community be reconsidered; 5) that 
the article concerning application by a member of the community of the com- 
munity’s statute to its overseas territories be reconsidered in the light of obser- 
vations by the Council on the legal aspects of the treaty; 6) that the article 
concerning the automatic extension of the statute to regained territories held 
on December 1, 1937, be reconsidered in the light of objections raised in 
the Assembly; 7) that all institutions of the community, with the possible 
exception of the court, be located in the same city as the Council of Europe; 
8) that one member of the Executive Council of the community be specifi- 
cally charged with the responsibility of implementing provisions of the 
protocol on links with the Council of Europe; and 9) that when the policy of 
the political community had a bearing on the interests of overseas territories 
with constitutional links with a member of the Council of Europe, provisions 
for consultation of the Council be made mandatory. The Assembly approved 
this second recommendation by a vote of 62 to 10 with 31 abstentions; the 
negative votes were cast by members of the German SDP, a member of the 
Saar Popular Christian Party and a Belgian Christian Socialist, while most of 
the abstainers were from the nine countries not participating in the proposed 
community. 

The Assembly instructed the President to transmit both recommendations 
to the president of the Ad Hoc Assembly and to the presidents of the parlia- 
ments of the ECSC members. 

Without extensive discussion, the Consultative Assembly approved a resolu- 
tion submitted by Lord Hope, rapporteur for association and liaison, by a vote 
of 80 to 0 with 12 abstentions. By it, the Assembly accepted the provisions 
concerning association in the draft statute (Articles 90 to 93) but recom- 
mended that pending the establishment of an economic and social council of 
the community as contemplated in Article 51, paragraph 2, of the draft statute 
(which foresaw the economic and social council of the community as a unit of 
the proposed economic and social council of the Council of Europe), provision 
be made for participation of representatives of states having concluded agree- 
ments of association with the community in the community’s economic and 
social council. The Consultative Assembly also approved an order calling for 
the transmission of this resolution to the president of the Ad Hoc Assembly and 
to the presidents of the parliaments of the ECSC members. 


Reply to the Message and Fourth report of the Committee of Ministers:* The 
message of the Committee of Ministers to the Consultative Assembly was sub- 
mitted to the Assembly by Mr. van Zeeland, President of the Committee of 

For the text of the message from the Com- _Ist part), Documents, Working Papers, Volume 


mittee of Ministers, see Council of Europe, II, p. 321-329 [Document 126]; for the fourth 
Consultative Assembly (5th Ordinary Session, report, see ibid., p. 279-310 [Document 122]. 
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Ministers; however, debate and action in plenary meetings on both the m 
and the report did not take place until during the second part of the session, 

After the presentation of the reports of the Committees on General Affairs, 
Agricultural Questions, Economic Questions, Social Questions, Cultural and 
Scientific Questions, Population and Refugee Questions, Legal and Administra. 
tive Questions, and European Nations Not Represented in the Council of 
Europe, the Assembly approved unanimously its reply.” The Assembly thanked 
the Ministers for their tribute to the Assembly’s influence on recent develop. 
ments in the six-power community; the Assembly regretted, however, that the 
Ministers had not specifically endorsed the opinion of the Assembly that “the 
Council of Europe should be the general framework of European policy” and 
asked them to reexamine their stand on this question. While the Assembly 
welcomed the decision of the Ministers to establish a well-defined program of 
work for the Council, “the Assembly feels it to be its duty to point out that dur- 
ing the past three years the meetings of the Committee of Ministers have be- 
come progressively less frequent . . . [and] that in respect of only very few of 
the Recommendations adopted by the Assembly has any practical action been 
taken”. 

In its reply, the Assembly conceded that its recommendations had without 
doubt been of unequal value but it was “difficult to believe that of all the ideas 
contained in them, there were not some which deserved support”. Further- 
more, the reply pointed out, if the Ministers had been dissatisfied with the 
work methods of the Assembly, they could have availed themselves of their 
privilege of consulting the Assembly. In the last three years, the Assembly 
noted, it had been consulted by the Ministers on only eight occasions; in addi- 
tion, the Ministers had never utilized Article 15 of the Statute under which 
they could have referred back to the Assembly for further consideration a ree- 
ommendation deemed only partially acceptable. 

In the opinion of the Assembly, these facts illustrated the extent to which the 
Ministers had failed to fulfill the role attributed to them by the authors of the 
Statute, who never intended that the Committee of Ministers “should decline 
into the role of a passive receptacle of the Assembly’s Recommendations, with 
the discussion — and if necessary the veto — of these as its principal function.” 
The drafters of the Statute had intended, quite to the contrary, that the Com- 
mittee of Ministers should become “a real centre for the thrashing out and 
adoption of a common European policy; that it should make frequent declara- 
tions as the Ministerial body representing free Europe; that it should sponsor its 
own draft Conventions on various subjects of common European concern; that 
it should frequently ask the Assembly to express European public opinion on 
various subjects.” The Assembly welcomed the intention of the Ministers to 
prepare a program of work for the organization as a sign that it was prepared to 
play the dynamic role for which it had been intended. 


% The text of the reply may be found in tion summarized in this issue, the report con- 
Council of Europe, Consultative Assembly (5th tained nine chapters dealing with the various 
Ordinary Session, 2d part), Texts Adopted by subjects discussed in the Assembly’s functional 
the Assembly, p. 1-16. In addition to the por- committees. 
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Four specific proposals were included in the Assembly’s reply: 1) that the 
Ministers’ deputies review texts previously approved by the Assembly and in- 
clude on the program proposals calling for further study; 2) that the program 
be submitted to the Assembly for examination and approval before adoption 
by the Ministers; 3) that the Assembly be invited to give its opinion on and 
be associated with the implementation of the program; and 4) that the program 
include proposals for developing the consultation of the Assembly by the 
Ministers. 

The Assembly reemphasized the point made in the Ministers’ report that 
efforts toward greater European unity should not be slackened because of any 
apparent or real lessening of the tensions between east and west. 


Report of the High Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community:" 
During the second part of the fifth session, the Consultative Assembly approved 
an opinion on the general report of the High Authority of the ECSC which 
covered the activities of the community from August 10, 1952, through April 
12, 1953, and on a supplementary report on the establishment of the common 
market for steel; the Assembly also adopted an order transmitting its opinion 
to the chairman of the Committee of Ministers and the president of the ECSC 
High Authority. 

The opinion was approved by a vote of 68 to 0 with 5 abstentions and was 
composed of chapters drafted by the Committees on General Affairs, Economic 
Questions and Social Questions to which the relevant sections of the reports 
had been referred; there was no debate in the plenary session at which the 
committees’ drafts were submitted. 

The Assembly recorded its approval of “the spirit in which the High Author- 
ity has sought to direct its activities” and of its policy of maintaining close con- 
tact with non-members and other European organizations; the Consultative 
Assembly endorsed the desire of the ECSC Common Assembly to be asked for 
its opinion as a parliamentary body with regard to the broad lines of the High 
Authority’s policy before the High Authority definitely committed itself rather 
than to be asked to approve policies already decided upon. The opinion 
stressed the mutual benefits which both the Council of Europe and ECSC 
could derive from continued close cooperation. 

On the economic aspects of the ECSC report, the Assembly urged an “early 
definition of the policy of the Member Governments of the Community, as well 
as of the Community as a whole, in their relations with other countries”. In 
this regard, the Assembly pointed out that certain articles of the ECSC treaty 
(Articles 58, 59 and 75) left ECSC members, non-members and private com- 
panies in a state of uncertainty. ECSC was also urged to declare whether it 
intended to stabilize prices or to allow them to find their own level; speaking of 
expanding the market for coal and steel, the Assembly urged close cooperation 


“For the general report of the High Author- 278 [Doc. 121]; for the supplement on the 
ity of ECSC see Council of Europe, Consulta- establishment of the common market for steel, 
tive Assembly (5th Ordinary Session, lst part), see ibid. (5th Ordinary Session, 2d part), Vol. 
Documents, Working Papers, Vol. II, p. 201— _III, p. 517-548 [Doc. 154]. 
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“for the purpose of developing overseas countries along the lines proposed in 
the Strasbourg Plan”. The Assembly suggested that it might develop that 
maximum benefits of a common market for coal and steel could not be realized 
unless it were accompanied by complementary policies in other sectors of the 
economies of the ECSC members; this question, the Assembly recognized, was 
primarily the concern of ECSC members themselves. 

In reference to social aspects of the report, the Assembly felt that it would 
be premature to express any detailed opinion since ECSC activities were just 
beginning in that field. General approval of the principles along which the 
community was proposing to advance was expressed, however. While wel- 
coming the policy announced by the ECSC of promoting the free movement 
of manpower within the community, the Assembly stressed that the general 
question of European population problems should be of joint concern to the 
two organizations. 

The opinion of the Assembly concluded by specifically recommending 1) 
that joint meetings take place between the Council of Europe Committee of 
Ministers and the Special Council of Ministers of ECSC and that, whenever 
suitable, the foreign ministers be replaced by the ministers immediately con- 
cerned with the technical questions under consideration; 2) that members of 
the High Authority be invited to attend and participate in meetings of the com- 
mittees of the Consultative Assembly; and 3) that joint meetings between com- 
mittees of the two assemblies also be arranged. 


Other economic questions: During the first part of the fifth session, the Con- 
sultative Assembly held a general debate on the economic situation in Europe 
with particular reference to monetary and trade policy. Mr. Federspiel (Den- 
mark), rapporteur of the Economic Committee, noted the importance of pre- 
paring a declaration of policy at that time in view of the current review by the 
United States of its economic policies. Only a few of the many speakers who 
took part in the debate were critical of the general nature of the committee's 
draft resolutions. One point of view, expressed by Mr. Blaisse (Netherlands, 
Popular Catholic Party) was that the Assembly had not undertaken the neces- 
sary and exhaustive studies required to make any pronouncement on such de- 
tailed economic problems. Another opinion critical of the committee’s report 
was represented by Mr. Boothby (United Kingdom, Conservative) who felt it 
unrealistic to attempt to re-create the conditions under which multilateralism 
and convertibility had flourished in the past. Mr. Boothby maintained that 
basic conditions had so changed that such a system was no longer possible, he 
felt, on the contrary, that the solution to Europe’s problems lay in building 
“out of Western Europe and the Sterling Area, an economic unit capable of 
standing on its own feet”. While most of the speakers were agreed that, re- 
gardless of what Europe itself could do to solve its exchange and trade prob- 
lems, a great deal of its success would depend upon the policies pursued by the 
United States, Mr. Finn Moe (Norway, Labor) emphasized that relaxation 
of United States trade restrictions would reduce Europe’s dollar deficit by only 
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one-fifth. Both Mr. Finn Moe and other speakers stressed the concurrent 
necessity of increased United States foreign investment. 

Following general debate, the Assembly approved by a vote of 58 to 0 with 
4 abstentions a resolution which reaffirmed its conviction that multilateralism in 
trade and payments must be spread over the widest possible area. The Assem- 
bly emphasized that convertibility should never be achieved at the price of 
restrictions on trade and urged that measures to restore convertibility should 
not be undertaken unilaterally since they might create difficulties for the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Cooperation’s liberalization program, the 
European Payments Union and the Common Market of ECSC. As the first 
steps toward the extension of the trade and payments system, the Assembly 
recommended the following: 1) further development of the OEEC liberaliza- 
tion program; 2) inclusion of all countries of the EPU area in the OEEC pro- 
gram; 3) reexamination of the system of settling EPU surpluses and deficits with 
the ultimate achievement of convertibility in view; and 4) reestablishment of 
European commodity markets in which EPU countries could buy commodities 
from the cheapest source of supply. In conclusion, the resolution emphasized 
that convertibility alone could not solve the economic problems of Europe 
which also required structural adjustments in the pattern of trade and produc- 
tio. After emphasizing the importance of reduction of United States trade 
barriers and increased foreign investment by that government, the Assembly 
welcomed the initiative of the Economic Commission for Europe in reopening 
discussion of the problem of increasing east-west trade and reemphasized its 
conviction of the usefulness of the Strasbourg Plan in ameliorating world trade 
problems. 

By a vote of 58 to 0 with 4 abstentions, the Assembly also approved a resolu- 
tio asking the Committee of Ministers to request the Contracting Powers of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade to include on the agenda of their 
next session the study of the substance of the Consultative Assembly's project 
for the creation of a low tariff club.” In an order approved at the same time, 
the Assembly instructed the Secretary-General to undertake, with the assistance 
of GATT and the Council of Customs Co-operation, a preliminary survey of 
the possible effects of the creation of a low tariff club on employment and 
productivity. 

Without discussion, the Assembly approved a recommendation that the 
Committee of Ministers take appropriate steps to ensure that a representative 
of the Council of Europe be invited to attend as an observer the meetings of the 
Interim Committee for a European Agricultural Community which had been 
established by the European Conference on Agriculture. 

During the debate in the second part of the fifth session on the report and 


"The low tariff club referred to was pro- placed on all ad valorem duties on imported 
posed by the Consultative Assembly on Decem- goods; in addition a maximum customs duty of 
ber 5, 1951. Under its provisions, a conven- 5 percent on raw materials, 15 percent on semi- 
tion would have been prepared by which a _ finished materials, and 25 percent on food stuffs 
maximum of 35 percent would have been and finished materials would have been set. 
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message from the Committee of Ministers, Mr. Bohy (Belgium), rapporteur 
for the General Affairs Committee, introduced a draft recommendation con- 
cerning the integration of OEEC with the Council of Europe. Mr. Bohy re- 
called that the Assembly had made four previous recommendations on this 
point but the sole response from the Ministers had been “an inertia of which 
the least that can be said is that it has been singular”. The Assembly approved 
unanimously with one abstention a recommendation that the Committee of 
Ministers take this and earlier recommendations as the basis of discussions with 
OEEC on the relations between the two organizations and that the Assembly 
be kept informed of developments and be called upon to express its opinion 
on any proposals before the Ministers made their decision. 


Refugees and Population: During the first part of the session, the Assembly 
unanimously approved a resolution stressing the imperative need to give as- 
sistance to refugees, particularly those of Berlin, and welcoming the action 
of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees on behalf of Berlin 
refugees. The Assembly emphasized the European character of the grave 
problem for which no adequate solution had yet been found; it reaffirmed its 
view that a remedy could be found only in common action and invited its repre- 
sentatives to uphold and further these principles in their respective countries. 

Also by a unanimous vote during the second part of the session, the Assem- 
bly expressed it appreciation to the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration for submitting its draft constitution to it for an opinion. Full ap- 
proval of the aims of the organization was voiced together with the hope that 
the instrument would be speedily ratified so that the ICEM could begin opera- 
tion. 


Legal and Social Questions: During the first part of the session, the Assembly 
approved an order instructing the Secretary-General to circulate the report of 
the Sub-Committee on the Simplification of Frontier Formalities for Travellers 
to Council members with a request for their views on the proposals made by 
the sub-committee. At the request of the Committee of Ministers, the Assem- 
bly gave its opinion on the draft Convention on Social and Medical Assistance; 
the draft convention was found to be entirely satisfactory and its immediate 
ratification was urged. 


Policy of the Council of Europe in the light of recent developments in the 
international situation: One of the most intense debates held in the second part 
of the fifth session of the Assembly concerned the timing of debate on the policy 
of the Council of Europe in the light of recent developments in the international 
situation. The division of opinion among the participants in the debate was 
nearly even between those who felt that the Assembly would be shirking its 
responsibility if it did not hold such a general debate before the scheduled 
meeting of the United Kingdom, United States and France at Bermuda and 
those who felt that practical difficulties would prevent holding the debate until 
September. Some speakers also felt that it would be preferable to delay the 
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debate until the international picture had been clarified. The Assembly finally 
resolved by a vote of 44 to 35 with 5 abstentions to postpone debate until the 
third part of the session in September. 


Joint Meeting of the Consultative Assembly and the 
ECSC Common Assembly 


The first joint meeting of the Assemblies of the Council of Europe and the 
ECSC was held in Strasbourg on June 22, 1953, to consider a report on the re- 
lations between the two organizations prepared by Miss Klompé (Belgium) at 
the request of the presidents of both Assemblies. Miss Klompé emphasized that 
ECSC had no desire to practice a new isolationist policy but rather remained 
open to the accession and cooperation of all the rest of Europe. ECSC, she 
said, was “no closed shop” but sought the economic unification of all Europe. 

In the debate which followed, Mr. Debré (France) strongly criticized the 
present organization of both bodies on the grounds that the national concept 
remained a reality and there was no such thing as “European orthodoxy”. Sev- 
eral speakers, among them Mr. Motz (Belgium) challenged Mr. Debré’s state- 
ment, claiming that the ravages worked by economic nationalism over the past 
25 years imperatively demanded the establishment of a supranational authority. 
Modern techniques, Mr. Motz felt, demanded the pooling of resources and 
efforts possible only if states “will renounce once and for all their outdated 
bickering”. 

At the close of the meeting, representatives of both organizations praised the 
usefulness of such joint debates.” 


Other Matters 


During the period under review, four ratifications were deposited to the 
European Convention of Human Rights, namely those of Greece, Denmark, 
Iceland and Luxembourg. The number of ratifications was thus raised to the 
ten necessary to bring the Convention into force as of September 3, 1953, the 
date of Luxembourg’s ratification.® 


European Political Community 


The Foreign Ministers of the six states considering the statute for the Euro- 
pean political community — Belgium, The Netherlands, Luxembourg, France, 
Italy and the German Federal Republic — held a two day meeting in Paris on 
May 12 and 13, 1953.” In a communiqué issued at the end of the meeting 
the ministers unanimously recognized the need to form a political community 
of ECSC and EDC members and reaffirmed their support for a democratically 


*Council of Europe News, July 1953, question, see International Organization, VII, 
p. 2-3 p. 288. For information on relevant discussion 


® Council of Europe, Directorate of Informa- in the fifth session of the Consultative Assembly 
tion, Press Release IP/636, October 3, 1953. of the Council of Europe, see this issue, p. 598. 
"For information on previous action on this 
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elected assembly.” According to press reports, the Ministers also discussed 
how best to pursue their study of the draft statute prepared by the Ad Hoc 
Assembly. Signor De Gasperi (Italy) was reported to have felt that in the 
interests of rapidity and prudence, the ministers themselves should make the 
study; Mr. Adenauer (German Federal Republic) was said to favor the estab- 
lishment of a secretariat to operate in the long intervals inevitable in diplomatic 
negotiation. The Foreign Ministers of the Benelux states reportedly wanted 
the study undertaken by a conference of ministers and experts. Press observa- 
tions indicated that a deeper difference of opinion underlay this difference of 
method. Dr. Adenauer was said to feel that the principal purpose of the politi- 
cal community should be to integrate the ECSC and the EDC while the Neth- 
erlands Foreign Minister was reported to want to create an organization of 
much broader scope and therefore wanted the ministers themselves to under- 
take a profound examination of the draft.” 

A further one-day meeting of the Foreign Ministers was held in Paris on 
June 22 to decide the procedure and time-table for further elaboration of the 
statute.” At this time, the Ministers decided to hold their next meeting in 
Baden-Baden on August 7 and 8. At the close of the Baden-Baden meeting, a 
communiqué was issued which once more reaffirmed the unanimity of the Min- 
isters in the belief that a political community should be established. The com- 
muniqué noted unanimous approval of the following points: 1) that a commu- 
nity of sovereign states should be established in the interests of all and should 
possess supranational powers defined under a statute; 2) that the community 
would remain open to the accession of all European states “which undertake 
to respect human rights and fundamental freedoms,” that provision should be 
made for other states to associate themselves with the community, and that the 
closest possible links should be maintained with the Council of Europe; and 
3) that the community would, under conditions to be determined, comprise the 
defense and coal and steel communities. “The evolution of the Community’, 
the communiqué continued, “is linked with the establishment of common bases 
for economic development; and the creation of a common market remains the 
principal aim of the Community.” The Ministers felt that the institutions of 
the community should be set up in such a way as to ensure that executive 
bodies would be subject to political and democratic control. The Ministers 
also agreed that the community should have a bicameral legislature including a 
peoples’ chamber “members of which shall in principle be elected by direct 
European franchise”; one of the essential organs of the community was to be 
a council of national ministers. 

The Ministers announced that their deputies would meet in Rome on Sep- 
tember 22 to formulate proposals for consideration by the Foreign Ministers at 
their next meeting in the Hague on October 20." 


21 Chronology of International Events and 23 Ibid., June 22, 1953; ibid., June 23, 
Documents, IX, p. 299. 1953; New York Times, June 19, 1953. 
22 The Times (London), May 13, 1953. - 4 Council of Europe News, September 1953, 
p- 1-2. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


During the summer of 1953, two questions of political importance to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization were raised. According to press reports, 
some NATO members felt that the Council should discuss the questions of 
Germany and of the policy which the west should adopt if the Soviet Union 
proposed full withdrawal of all foreign troops from Germany as a prelude to 
reunification. The eventual agreement, if any were reached, was not made 
known, but press reports indicated that there were several obstacles to such a 
discussion: 1) the German Federal Republic was not a member of NATO; 2) 
the United States did not want to consider publicly alternatives to the Euro- 

Defense Community; 3) France opposed direct entrance of the German 
Federal Republic into NATO; and 4) other NATO members felt that the work 
of the organization should be first in the military, and eventually in the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural fields but not in the political-diplomatic field.’ 

When the Foreign Ministers of the United States, United Kingdom and 
France met in Washington, D.C., in July, some smaller NATO members were 
reported to fear that those three powers were attempting to form a political 
standing group similar to the Military Standing Group. An assurance from the 
three ministers that NATO would be kept informed of all discussions which 
in any way dealt with NATO matters was felt to have allayed those fears.” 

“Informed sources” revealed that the statistics and other information which 
NATO members were requested to submit to the Secretary-General by the end 
of July would not be available until much later, thus necessitating the post- 
ponement of the meeting of the defense, foreign affairs and economic ministers 
of NATO from October until November or December. Reasons for the delay 
were cited as 1) uncertainty concerning Soviet policy and a possible Big Four 
meeting; 2) “new” weapons studies being conducted at NATO Supreme Head- 
quarters; and 3) French uncertainty about the proportion of French and native 
forces to be employed in the Indochinese fighting.. The same news account 
quoted “authorized published accounts” as placing the current strength of 
NATO forces at about 25 divisions plus 20 divisions in Greece and Turkey; 
between 12 and 20 understrength and undermanned reserve divisions and 
about 2,500 combat aircraft with 1,500 more available for local defense.’ It 
was later revealed that SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers, Eu- 
rope) was critically reexamining the basic factors of NATO strategy for Euro- 
pean defense on the assumption that, apart from the long range possibility of 
12 west German divisions and the addition of about 1,300 jet aircraft, virtually 
no new forces were going to be raised in west Europe short of war.‘ In Sep- 
tember, it was further reported that there would be a “shortfall” of about 20 
percent in the number of operational aircraft from the goal fixed for 1953.° 

The problem of lagging defense build-ups in the Mediterranean and the 


* New York Times, July 9, 1953. ‘ Ibid., August 31, 1953. 
? Ibid., July 10, 1953. 5 Ibid., September 8, 1953. 
* Ibid., July 27, 1953. 
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Baltic were reported to be of particular concern to SHAPE. In the Mediter- 
ranean, it was revealed, the principal difficulty lay in the operational agree. 
ments between the NATO commander and the United States Sixth Fleet. In 
the Baltic and Scandinavian peninsula, the strengthening of the Danish navy 
was reported to be another cause for concern. The question of land defense of 
the Baltic region was also raised; both Denmark and Norway had refused to 
permit the stationing of foreign troops within their territories in peacetime.' 

In July it was reported that studies at SHAPE on “new” weapons had re- 
sulted in the finding that there was no justification for believing that “conven- 
tional” weapons — artillery, tanks, infantry firepower, tactical airpower, and so 
forth — should be reduced because of the development of any atomic or non- 
atomic weapons.’ On September 16, the United States Secretary of the Army 
(Stevens) announced that the United States planned to send six 280 mm. 
atomic cannons to its forces in Europe in the near future.’ 

Several changes in the personnel and structure of the NATO military com- 
mand were effected in the period reviewed. On July 10, General Gruenther 
assumed the position of Supreme Commander, Allied Powers, Europe, succeed- 
ing General Ridgway.’ The following appointments were also announced: 
Marshal Juin was appointed Commander-in-Chief of Allied land, sea and air 
forces in central Europe; General Carpentier was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of Allied land forces in central Europe; and Admiral Fechteler assumed 
the position of Commander-in-Chief, Allied forces, southern Europe.” On 
October 8, SHAPE announced the creation of a new tactical air force to operate 
as a subordinate of Allied Air Forces, Southern Europe; the headquarters of 
the new force was to be at Izmir, Turkey, under the command of Major-General 
Eaton (United States Air Force) .” 

Three new contracts under the United States off-shore procurement program 
were signed in June. Italy signed a contract to produce $3.47 million in jet 
engine spare parts; Yugoslavia was to produce $5.39 million in ammunition; 
and the United Kingdom signed an additional contract for $12.2 million in am- 
munition.” 

In August, considerable progress was reported to have been made on the 
communications network being constructed under the NATO infrastructure 
program; the communications program was to be finished late in 1956 at a total 
cost of $400 million.” A construction program for 1,800 miles of pipeline to 
supplement facilities for distribution of jet aircraft fuel was announced by 
Lowell Weicker, assistant secretary-general for production and logistics, on 
September 3, 1953.” 

Progress toward the standardization of the various organizational patterns of 


® Ibid., August 14, 1953; The Times (Lon- 
don), August 19, 1953. 

™ New York Times, July 31, 1953. 

8 Ibid., September 16, 1953. 

® The Times (London), July 11, 1953. 

0 Tbid., August 21, 1953; Chronology of In- 
ternational Events and Documents, IX, p. 416, 
479. 


11 The Times (London), October 9, 1953. 

Chronology of International Events and 
Documents, IX, p. 425, 503; Department of 
State, Bulletin, XXIX, p. 48. 

18 New York Times, August 22, 1953. 

14 The Times (London), September 4, 1953. 
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the armed forces of NATO members was also reported; the principal question 
under discussion was said to be the ratio of the number of men in a division to 
the “divisional slice” which included logistics, supply, communication and other 
necessary support forces.” 

Among the other NATO developments reported during the period was a 
meeting of the North Atlantic Planning Board for Ocean Shipping in London 
on October 6” and the signature of a bilateral agreement between Greece and 
the United States authorizing joint improvement and use of certain air and 
naval installations in Greece.” 


Developments in Related Regions 


The Foreign Ministers of Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia held their first 
meeting since the signature of the tripartite Balkan Treaty in Athens from 
July 7 through 11, 1953. At the close of the meeting, the ministers announced 
their decisions: 1) to adopt common attitudes whenever a change in the situa- 
tion, especially in the Balkans, made it necessary; 2) to declare that Albanian 
independence would constitute an important element in the peace of the Bal- 
kans; 3) to establish a permanent secretariat to coordinate political and cul- 
tural relations among the three countries; 4) to entrust to their general staffs 
a study of the formula and basis for military cooperation; and 5) to establish an 
ad hoc committee to study tripartite economic and commercial cooperation.” 


* New York Times, September 9, 1953. 1 The Times (London), October 18, 1953. 
“Department of State Press Release 533, 18 Chronology of International Events and 
October 1, 1953. Documents, IX, p. 438. 








DOCUMENTS 
DOCUMENTS ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


Agreement between the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Com. 
mand, and the Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s Army and 
the Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, Concerning a Mili- 
tary Armistice in Korea. Signed at Panmunjom, Korea, July 27, 1953, 


PREAMBLE 


The undersigned, the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Command, on 
the one hand, and the Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s Army and 
the Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, on the other hand, in the 
interest of stopping the Korean conflict, with its great toll of suffering and 
bloodshed on both sides, and with the objective of establishing an armistice 
which will insure a complete cessation of hostilities and of all acts of armed 
force in Korea until a final peaceful settlement is achieved, do individually, col- 
lectively, and mutually agree to accept and to be bound and governed by the 
conditions and terms of armistice set forth in the following Articles and Para- 
graphs, which said conditions and terms are intended to be purely military in 
character and to pertain solely to the belligerents in Korea. 


ARTICLE I 


MILITARY DEMARCATION LINE AND 
DEMILITARIZED ZONE 


1. A Military Demarcation Line shall be fixed and both sides shall withdraw 
two (2) kilometers from this line so as to establish a Demilitarized Zone be- 
tween the opposing forces. A Demilitarized Zone shall be established as a 
buffer zone to prevent the occurrence of incidents which might lead to a 
resumption of hostilities. 


2. The Military Demarcation Line is located as indicated on the attached 
map (Map 1). 

3. The Demilitarized Zone is defined by a northern and a southern boundary 
as indicated on the attached map (Map 1). 


4. The Military Demarcation Line shall be plainly marked as directed by 
the Military Armistice Commission hereinafter established. The Commanders 
of the opposing sides shall have suitable markers erected along the boundary 


1 Document $/3079, August 7, 1953. Maps referred to in the following text are not reproduced 
here. 
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between the Demilitarized Zone and their respective areas. The Military 
Armistice Commission shall supervise the erection of all markers placed along 
the Military Demarcation Line and along the boundaries of the Demilitarized 


Zone. 


5. The waters of the Han River Estuary shall be open to civil shipping of 
both sides wherever one bank is controlled by one side and the other Park is 
controlled by the other side. The Military Armistice Commission shall prescribe 
rules for the shipping in that part of the Han River Estuary indicated on the 
attached map (Map 2). Civil shipping of each side shall have unrestricted 
access to the land under the military control of that side. 


6. Neither side shall execute any hostile act within, from, or against the 
Demilitarized Zone. 


7. No person, military or civilian, shall be permitted to cross the Military 
Demarcation Line unless specifically authorized to do so by the Military Armis- 
tice Commission. 


8. No person, military or civilian, in the Demilitarized Zone shall be per- 
mitted to enter the territory under the military control of either side unless 
specifically authorized to do so by the Commander into whose territory entry 
is sought. 


9. No person, military or civilian, shall be permitted to enter the Demili- 
tarized Zone except persons concerned with the conduct of civil administration 
and relief and persons specifically authorized to enter by the Military Armistice 
Commission. 


10. Civil administration and relief in that part of the Demilitarized Zone 
which is south of the Military Demarcation Line shall be the responsibility of 
the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Command; and civil administration 
and relief in that part of the Demilitarized Zone which is north of the Military 
Demarcation Line shall be the joint responsibility of the Supreme Commander 
of the Korean People’s Army and the Commander of the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers. The number of persons, military or civilian, from each side who 
are permitted to enter the Demilitarized Zone for the conduct of civil adminis- 
tration and relief shall be as determined by the respective Commanders, but 
in no case shall the total number authorized by either side exceed one thousand 
(1,000) persons at any one time. The number of civil police and the arms to 
be carried by them shall be as prescribed by the Military Armistice Commis- 
sion. Other personnel shall not carry arms unless specifically authorized to do 
so by the Military Armistice Commission. 


11. Nothing contained in this Article shall be construed to prevent the com- 
plete freedom of movement to, from, and within the Demilitarized Zone by the 
Military Armistice Commission, its assistants, its Joint Observer Teams with 
their assistants, the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission hereinafter estab- 
lished, its assistants, its Neutral Nations Inspection Teams with their assistants, 
and of any other persons, materials, and equipment specifically authorized to 
enter the Demilitarized Zone by the Military Armistice Commission. Conveni- 
ence of movement shall be permitted through the territory under the military 
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control of either side over any route necessary to move between points within 
the Demilitarized Zone where such points are not connected by roads lying 
completely within the Demilitarized Zone. 


ARTICLE II 


CONCRETE ARRANGEMENTS FOR CEASE-FIRE 
AND ARMISTICE 


A. GENERAL 


12. The Commanders of the opposing sides shall order and enforce a com- 
plete cessation of all hostilities in Korea by all armed forces under their control, 
including all units and personnel of the ground, naval, and air forces, effective 
twelve (12) hours after this Armistice Agreement is signed. (See Paragraph 
63 hereof for effective date and hour of the remaining provisions of this Armis- 
tice Agreement. ) 


13. In order to insure the stability of the Military Armistice so as to facilitate 
the attainment of a peaceful settlement through the holding by both sides of a 
political conference of a higher level, the Commanders of the opposing sides 
shall: 


a. Within seventy-two (72) hours after this Armistice Agreement be- 
comes effective, withdraw all of their military forces, supplies, and equipment 
from the Demilitarized Zone except as otherwise provided herein. All demoli- 
tions, minefields, wire entanglements, and other hazards to the safe movement 
of personnel of the Military Armistice Commission or its Joint Observer Teams, 
known to exist within the Demilitarized Zone after the withdrawal of military 
forces therefrom, together with lanes known to be free of all such hazards, shall 
be reported to the Military Armistice Commission by the Commander of the 
side whose forces emplaced such hazards. Subsequently, additional safe lanes 
shall be cleared; and eventually, within forty-five (45) days after the termina- 
tion of the seventy-two (72) hour period, all such hazards shall be removed 
from the Demilitarized Zone as directed by and under the supervision of the 
Military Armistice Commission. At the termination of the seventy-two (72) 
hour period, except for unarmed troops authorized a forty-five (45) day period 
to complete salvage operations under Military Armistice Commission supervi- 
sion, such units of a police nature as may be specifically requested by the Mili- 
tary Armistice Commission and agreed to by the Commanders of the opposing 
sides, and personnel authorized under Paragraphs 10 and 11 hereof, no per- 
sonnel of either side shall be permitted to enter the Demilitarized Zone. 


b. Within ten (10) days after this Armistice Agreement becomes effec- 
tive, withdraw all of their military forces, supplies, and equipment from the 
rear and the coastal islands and waters of Korea of the other side. If such mili- 
tary forces are not withdrawn within the stated time limit, and there is no 
mutually agreed and valid reason for the delay, the other side shall have the 
right to take any action which it deems necessary for the maintenance of secur- 
ity and order. The term “coastal islands”, as used above, refers to those islands 
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which, though occupied by one side at the time when this Armistice Agreement 
becomes effective, were controlled by the other side on 24 June 1950; provided, 
however, that all the islands lying to the north and west of the provincial boun- 
dary line between HWANGHAE-DO and KYONGGI-DO shall be under the 
military control of the Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s Army and 
the Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, except the island grou 
of PAENGYONG-DO (37°58’N, 124°40’'E), TAECHONG-DO (37°50'N, 
124°42'E), SOCHONG-DO (37°46'N, 124°46’E), YONPYONG-DO (37°38’N, 
125°40'E), and U-DO (387°36’N, 125°58’E), which shall remain under the 
military control of the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Command. All 
the islands on the west coast of Korea lying south of the above-mentioned boun- 

line shall remain under the military control of the Commander-in-Chief, 
United Nations Command. (See Map 3.) 


c. Cease the introduction into Korea of reinforcing military personnel; 
provided, however, that the rotation of units and personnel, the arrival in Korea 
of personnel on a temporary duty basis, and the return to Korea of 4 crow 
after short periods of leave or temporary duty outside of Korea shall be per- 
mitted within the scope prescribed below. “Rotation” is defined as the replace- 
ment of units or personnel by other units or personnel who are commencing a 
tour of duty in Korea. Rotation personnel shall be introduced into and evacu- 
ated from Korea only through the ports of entry enumerated in Paragraph 43 
hereof. Rotation shall be conducted on a man-for-man basis; provided, how- 
ever, that no more than thirty-five thousand (35,000) persons in the military 
service shall be admitted into Korea by either side in any calendar month under 
the rotation policy. No military personnel of either side shall be introduced 
into Korea if the introduction of such personnel will cause the aggregate of the 
military personnel of that side admitted into Korea since the effective date of 
this Armistice Agreement to exceed the cumulative total of the military per- 
sonnel of that side who have departed from Korea since that date. Reports 
concerning arrivals in and departures from Korea of military personnel shall 
be made daily to the Military Armistice Commission and the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission; such reports shall include places of arrival and de- 
parture and the number of persons arriving at or departing from each such 
place. The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, through its Neutral Na- 
tions Inspection Teams, shall conduct supervision and inspection of the rotation 
of units and personnel authorized above, at the ports of entry enumerated in 
Paragraph 43 hereof. 


d. Cease the introduction into Korea of reinforcing combat aircraft, 
armored vehicles, weapons, and ammunition; provided, however, that combat 
aircraft, armored vehicles, weapons, and ammunition which are destroyed, 
damaged, worn out, or used up during the period of the armistice may be re- 
ye on the basis of piece-for-piece of the same effectiveness and the same 
type. Such combat aircraft, armored vehicles, weapons, and ammunition shall 
be introduced into Korea only through the ports of entry enumerated in Para- 
graph 43 hereof. In order to justify the requirement for combat aircraft, ar- 
mored vehicles, weapons, and ammunition to be introduced into Korea for 
replacement purposes, reports concerning every incoming shipment of these 
items shall be made to the Military Armistice Commission and the Neutral 
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Nations Supervisory Commission; such reports shall include statements regard- 
ing the disposition of the items being replaced. Items to be replaced which 
are removed from Korea shall be removed only through the ports of entry enu- 
merated in Paragraph 43 hereof. The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, 
through its Neutral Nations Inspection Teams, shall conduct supervision and 
inspection of the replacement of combat aircraft, armored vehicles, weapons, 
and ammunition authorized above, at the ports of entry enumerated in Para- 


graph 43 hereof. 


e. Insure that personnel of their respective commands who violate any 
of the provisions of this Armistice Agreement are adequately punished. 


f. In those cases where places of burial are a matter of record and graves 
are actually found to exist, permit graves registration personnel of the other side 
to enter, within a definite time limit after this Armistice Agreement becomes 
effective, the territory of Korea under their military control, for the purpose of 
proceeding to such graves to recover and evacuate the bodies of the deceased 
military personnel of that side, including deceased prisoners of war. The spe- 
cific procedures and the time limit for the performance of the above task shall 
be determined by the Military Armistice Commission. The Commanders of 
the opposing sides shall furnish to the other side all available information per- 
taining to the places of burial of the deceased military personnel of the other 
side. 


g. Afford full protection and all possible assistance and cooperation to 
the Military Armistice Commission, its Joint Observer Teams, the Neutral Na- 
tions Supervisory Commission, and its Neutral Nations Inspection Teams, in 
the carrying out of their functions and responsibilities hereinafter assigned; and 
accord to the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, and to its Neutral Na- 
tions Inspection Teams, full convenience of movement between the head- 
quarters of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission and the ports of entry 
enumerated in Paragraph 43 hereof over main lines of communication agreed 
upon by both sides (See Map 4), and between the headquarters of the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission and the places where violations of this Armis- 
tice Agreement have been reported to have occurred. In order to prevent un- 
necessary delays, the use of alternate routes and means of transportation will 
be permitted whenever the main lines of communication are closed or im- 
passable. 


h. Provide such logistic support, including communications and trans- 
portation facilities, as may be required by the Military Armistice Commission 
and the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission and their Teams. 


i. Each construct, operate, and maintain a suitable airfield in their re- 
spective parts of the Demilitarized Zone in the vicinity of the headquarters of 
the Military Armistice Commission, for such uses as the Commission may 
determine. 


j. Insure that all members and other personnel of the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission and of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission 
hereinafter established shall enjoy the freedom and facilities necessary for the 
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proper exercise of their functions, including privileges, treatment, and immuni- 
ties equivalent to those ordinarily enjoyed by accredited diplomatic personnel 
under international usage. 


14. This Armistice Agreement shall apply to all opposing ground forces un- 
der the military control of either side, which ground forces shall respect the 
Demilitarized Zone and the area of Korea under the military control of the 


opposing side. 

15. This Armistice Agreement shall apply to all opposing naval forces, which 
naval forces shall respect the waters contiguous to the Demilitarized Zone and 
to the land area of Korea under the military control of the opposing side, and 
shall not engage in blockade of any kind of Korea. 


16. This Armistice Agreement shall apply to all opposing air forces, which 
air forces shall respect the air space over the Demilitarized Zone and over the 
area of Korea under the military control of the opposing side, and over the 
waters contiguous to both. 


17. Responsibility for compliance with and enforcement of the terms and 
provisions of this Armistice Agreement is that of the signatories hereto and their 
successors in command. The Commanders of the opposing sides shall establish 
within their respective commands all measures and procedures necessary to 
insure complete compliance with all of the provisions hereof by all elements of 
their commands. They shall actively cooperate with one another and with the 
Military Armistice Commission and the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commis- 
sion in requiring observance of both the letter and the spirit of all of the provi- 
sions of this Armistice Agreement. 


18. The costs of the operations of the Military Armistice Commission and of 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission and of their Teams shall be shared 
equally by the two opposing sides. 


B. MILITARY ARMISTICE COMMISSION 
1. COMPOSITION 


19. A Military Armistice Commission is hereby established. 


20. The Military Armistice Commission shall be composed of ten (10) senior 
officers, five (5) of whom shall be appointed by the Commander-in-Chief, 
United Nations Command, and five (5) of whom shall be appointed jointly by 
the Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s Army and the Commander of 
the Chinese People’s Volunteers. Of the ten members, three (3) from each 
side shall be of general or flag rank. The two (2) remaining members on each 
side may be major generals, brigadier generals, colonels, or their equivalents. 


21. Members of the Military Armistice Commission shall be permitted to 
use staff assistants as required. 


22. The Military Armistice Commission shall be provided with the necessary 
administrative personnel to establish a Secretariat charged with assisting the 
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Commission by performing record-keeping, secretarial, interpreting, and such | 


other functions as the Commission may assign to it. Each side shall appoint 
to the Secretariat a Secretary and an Assistant Secretary and such clerical and 
specialized personnel as required by the Secretariat. Records shall be kept in 
English, Korean, and Chinese, all of which shall be equally authentic. 


23. a. The Military Armistice Commission shall be initially provided with 
and assisted by ten (10) Joint Observer Teams, which number may be reduced 
by agreement of the senior members of both sides on the Military Armistice 
Commission. 


b. Each Joint Observer Team shall be composed of not less than four 
(4) nor more than six (6) officers of field grade, half of whom shall be ap- 
pointed by the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Command, and half of 
whom shall be appointed jointly by the Supreme Commander of the Korean 
People’s Army and the Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers. Addi- 
tional personnel such as drivers, clerks, and interpreters shall be furnished by 
each side as required for the functioning of the Joint Observer Teams. 


2. FUNCTIONS AND AUTHORITY 


24. The general mission of the Military Armistice Commission shall be to 
supervise the implementation of this Armistice Agreement and to settle through 
negotiations any violations of this Armistice Agreement. 


25. The Military Armistice Commission shall: 

a. Locate its headquarters in the vicinity of PANMUNJOM 
(37°57'29"N, 126°40'00"E). The Military Armistice Commission may re- 
locate its headquarters at another point within the Demilitarized Zone by 
agreement of the senior members of both sides on the Commission. 

b. Operate as a joint organization without a chairman. 


c. Adopt such rules of procedure as it may, from time to time, deem 
necessary. 


d. Supervise the carrying out of the provisions of this Armistice Agree- 
ment pertaining to the Demilitarized Zone and to the Han River Estuary. 


e. Direct the operations of the Joint Observer Teams. 


f. Settle through negotiations any violations of this Armistice Agree- 
ment. 


g. Transmit immediately to the Commanders of the opposing sides all 
reports of investigations of violations of this Armistice Agreement and all other 
reports and records of proceedings received from the Neutral Nations Super- 
visory Commission. 


h. Give general supervision and direction to the activities of the Com- 
mittee for Repatriation of Prisoners of War and the Committee for Assisting 
the Return of Displaced Civilians, hereinafter established. 
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i, Act as an intermediary in transmitting communications between the 
Commanders of the opposing sides; provided, however, that the foregoing shall 
not be construed to preclude the Commanders of both sides from communicat- 
ing with each other by any other means which they may desire to employ. 


j. Provide credentials and distinctive insignia for its staff and its Joint 
Observer Teams, and a distinctive marking for all vehicles, aircraft, and vessels, 
used in the performance of its mission. 


26. The mission of the Joint Observer Teams shall be to assist the Military 
Armistice Commission in supervising the carrying out of the provisions of this 
Armistice Agreement pertaining to the Demilitarized Zone and to the Han River 
Estuary. 

27. The Military Armistice Commission, or the senior member of either side 
thereof, is authorized to dispatch Joint Observer Teams to investigate violations 
of this Armistice Agreement reported to have occurred in the Demilitarized 
Zone or in the Han River Estuary; provided, however, that not more than one 
half of the Joint Observer Teams which have not been dispatched by the Mili- 
tary Armistice Commission may be dispatched at any one time by the senior 
member of either side on the Commission. 


28. The Military Armistice Commission, or the senior member of either side 
thereof, is authorized to request the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission to 
conduct special observations and inspections at places outside the Demilitarized 
Zone where violations of this Armistice Agreement have been reported to have 
occurred. 


29. When the Military Armistice Commission determines that a violation of 
this Armistice Agreement has occurred, it shall immediately report such viola- 
tion to the Commanders of the opposing sides. 


30. When the Military Armistice Commission determines that a violation of 
this Armistice Agreement has been corrected to its satisfaction, it shall so report 
to the Commanders of the opposing sides. 


3. GENERAL 


31. The Military Armistice Commission shall meet daily. Recesses of not 
to exceed seven (7) days may be agreed upon by the senior members of both 
sides; provided, that such recesses may be terminated on twenty-four (24) 
hour notice by the senior member of either side. 


32. Copies of the record of the proceedings of all meetings of the Military 
Armistice Commission shall be forwarded to the Commanders of the opposing 
sides as soon as possible after each meeting. 


33. The Joint Oberver Teams shall make periodic reports to the Milit 
Armistice Commission as required by the Commission and, in addition, sh 
make such special report as may be deemed necessary by them, or as may be 
required by the Commission. 
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34. The Military Armistice Commission shall maintain duplicate files of the 





reports and records of proceedings required by this Armistice Agreement. The less ! 


Commission is authorized to maintain duplicate files of such other reports, reo. 


ords, etc., as may be necessary in the conduct of its business. Upon eventug | 


dissolution of the Commission, one set of the above files shall be turned ove 
to each side. 


35. The Military Armistice Commission may make recommendations to the 
Commanders of the opposing sides with respect to amendments or additions 
to this Armistice Agreement. Such recommended changes should generally be 
those designed to insure a more effective armistice. 


C. NEUTRAL NATIONS SUPERVISORY COMMISSION 
1. COMPOSITION 
36. A Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission is hereby established. 


37. The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission shall be composed of fou 


(4) senior officers, two (2) of whom shall be appointed by neutral nations | 


nominated by the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Command, namely, 
SWEDEN and SWITZERLAND, and two (2) of whom shall be appointed by 
neutral nations nominated jointly by the Supreme Commander of the Korean 
People’s Army and the Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, namely, 
POLAND and CZECHOSLOVAKIA. The term “neutral nations” as herein 
used is defined as those nations whose combatant forces have not participated 
in the hostilities in Korea. Members appointed to the Commission may be from 
the armed forces of the appointing nations. Each member shall designate an 
alternate member to attend those meetings which for any reason the principal 





member is unable to attend. Such alternate members shall be of the same | 


nationality as their principals. The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 
may take action whenever the number of members present from the neutral 
nations nominated by one side is equal to the number of members present from 
the neutral nations nominated by the other side. 


38. Members of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission shall be per- 
mitted to use staff assistants furnished by the neutral nations as required. These 
staff assistants may be appointed as alternate members of the Commission. 


39. The neutral nations shall be requested to furnish the Neutral Nations 


| 


Supervisory Commission with the necessary administrative personnel to estab- | 


lish a Secretariat charged with assisting the Commission by performing neces- 
sary record-keeping, secretarial, interpreting, and such other functions as the 
Commission may assign to it. 


40. a. The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission shall be initially pro- | 


vided with, and assisted by twenty (20) Neutral Nations Inspection Teams, 
which number may be reduced by agreement of the senior members of both 
sides on the Military Armistice Commission. The Neutral Nations Inspection 
Teams shall be responsible to, shall report to, and shall be subject to the direc 
tion of, the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission only. 
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b. Each Neutral Nations Inspection Team shall be composed of not 
less than four (4) officers, preferably of field grade, half of whom sha!l be 
from the neutral nations nominated by the Commander-in-Chief, United 
Nations Command, and half of whom shall be from the neutral nations 
nominated jointly by the Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s Army 
and the Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers. Members ap- 

inted to the Neutral Nations Inspection Teams may be from the armed 
forces of the appointing nations. In order to facilitate the functioning of 
the Teams, sub-teams composed of not less than two (2) members, one of 
whom shall be from a neutral nation nominated by the Commander-in-Chief, 
United Nations Command, and one of whom shall be from a neutral na- 
tion nominated jointly by the Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s 
Army and the Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, may be formed 


_ as circumstances require. Additional personnel such as drivers, clerks, inter- 


preters, and communications personnel, and such equipment as may be re- 
quired by the Teams to perform their missions, shall be furnished by the 
Commander of each side, as required, in the Demilitarized Zone and in the ter- 
ritory under his military control. The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 
may provide itself and the Neutral Nations Inspection Teams with such of the 
above personnel and equipment of its own as it may desire; — however, 
that such personnel shall be personnel of the same neutral nations of which 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission is composed. 


2. FUNCTIONS AND AUTHORITY 
41. The mission of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission shall be to 


carry out the functions of supervision, observation, inspection, and investiga- 
tion, as stipulated in Sub-paragraphs 13c and 13d and Paragraph 28 hereof, 


_ and to report the results of such supervision, observation, inspection, and inves- 


tigation to the Military Armistice Commission. 


42. The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission shall: 


a. Locate its headquarters in proximity to the headquarters of the Mili- 
tary Armistice Commission. 


b. Adopt such rules of procedure as it may, from time to time, deem 


ec. Conduct, through its members and its Neutral Nations Inspection 
Teams, the supervision and inspection provided for in Sub-paragraphs 13c and 
13d of this Armistice Agreement at the ports of entry enumerated in Paragraph 
43 hereof, and the special observations and inspections provided for in Para- 
graph 28 hereof at those places where violations of this Armistice Agreement 
have been reported to have occurred. The inspection of combat aircraft, ar- 
mored vehicles, weapons, and ammunition by the Neutral Nations Inspection 
Teams shall be such as to enable them to properly insure that reinforcing com- 
bat aircraft, armored vehicles, weapons, and ammunition are not being intro- 
duced into Korea; but this shall not be construed as authorizing inspections or 
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examinations of any secret designs or characteristics of any combat aircraft, 
armored vehicle, weapon, or ammunition. 


d. Direct and supervise the operations of the Neutral Nations Inspec- 
tion Teams. 


e. Station five (5) Neutral Nations Inspection Teams at the ports of 
entry enumerated in Paragraph 43 hereof located in the territory under the 
military control of the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Command; and 
five (5) Neutral Nations Inspection Teams at the ports of entry enumerated in 
Paragraph 43 hereof located in the territory under the military control of the 
Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s Army and the Commander of the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers; and establish initially ten (10) mobile Neutral 
Nations Inspection Teams in reserve, stationed in the general vicinity of the 
headquarters of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, which number 
may be reduced by agreement of the senior members of both sides on the Mili- 
tary Armistice Commission. Not more than half of the mobile Neutral Nations 
Inspection Teams shall be dispatched at any one time in accordance with re- 
quests of the senior member of either side on the Military Armistice Commis- 
sion. 


f. Subject to the provisions of the preceding Sub-paragraph, conduct 


without delay investigations of reported violations of this Armistice Agreement, | 


roe faa investigations of reported violations of this Armistice Agreement 
as may be requested by the Military Armistice Commission or by the senior 
member of either side on the Commission. 


g. Provide credentials and distinctive insignia for its staff and its Neu- 
tral Nations Inspection Teams, and a distinctive marking for all vehicles, air- 
craft, and vessels, used in the performance of its mission. 


43. Neutral Nations Inspection Teams shall be stationed at the following 
ports of entry: 
Territory under the military control of the 


Territory under the military control of the ean People’s A d , 
: rmy and the Chinese 
United Nations Command People’s Volunteers 


INCHON (37°28’N, 126°38’E) SINUIJU (40°06’N, 124°24'E) 
TAEGU (35°52’N, 128°36’E) CHONGJIN (41°46’N, 129°49'E) 
PUSAN (35°06’N, 129°02’E) HUNGNAM (39°50’N, 127°37E) 
KANGNUNG (37°45’N, 128°54’°E) MANPO (41°09’N, 126°18'E) 
KUNSAN (35°59’N, 126°43’E) SINANJU (39°36'N, 125°36E) 


These Neutral Nations Inspection Teams shall be accorded full convenience of 
movement within the areas and over the routes of communications set forth on 


the attached map (Map 5). 
3. GENERAL 


44. The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission shall meet daily. Recesses » 


of not to exceed seven (7) days may be agreed upon by the members of the 
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Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission; provided, that such recesses may be 
terminated on twenty-four (24) hours notice by any member. 


45. Copies of the record of the proceedings of all meetings of the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission shall be forwarded to the Military Armistice 
Commission as soon as possible after each meeting. Records shall be kept in 
English, Korean, and Chinese. 


46. The Neutral Nations Inspection Teams shall make periodic reports con- 
cerning the results of their supervision, observations, inspections, and investiga- 
tions to the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission as required by the 
Commission and, in addition, shall make such special reports as may be deemed 
necessary by them, or as may be required by the Commission. Reports shall be 
submitted by a Team as a whole, but may also be submitted by one or more 
individual members thereof; provided, that the reports submitted by one or 
more individual members thereof shall be considered as informational only. 


47, Copies of the reports made by the Neutral Nations Inspection Teams 
shall be forwarded to the Military Armistice Commission by the Neutral Na- 
tions Supervisory Commission without delay and in the language in which 
received. They shall not be delayed by the process of translation or evaluation. 
The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission shall evaluate such reports at the 
earliest practicable time and shall forward their findings to the Military Armis- 
tice Commission as a matter of priority. The Military Armistice Commission 
shall not take final action with regard to any such report until the evaluation 
thereof has been received from the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission. 
Members of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission me of its Teams 
shall be subject to appearance before the Military Armistice Commission, at 
the request of the senior member of either side on the Military Armistice Com- 
mission, for clarification of any report submitted. 


48. The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission shall maintain duplicate 
files of the reports and records of proceedings required by this Armistice Agree- 
ment. The Commission is authorized to maintain duplicate files of such other 
reports, records, etc., as may be necessary in the conduct of its business. Upon 
eventual dissolution of the Commission, one set of the above files shall be 
tuned over to each side. 


49. The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission may make recommenda- 
tions to the Military Armistice Commission with repect to amendments or addi- 
tions to his Armistice Agreement. Such recommended changes should generally 
be those designed to insure a more effective armistice. 


50. The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, or any member thereof, 
shall be authorized to communicate with any member of the Military Armistice 
Commission. 


ARTICLE III 
ARRANGEMENTS RELATING TO PRISONERS OF WAR 


51. The release and repatriation of all prisoners of war held in the custody 
of each side at the time this Armistice Agreement becomes effective shall be 





. 
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' 


effected in conformity with the following provisions agreed upon by both sides | 


prior to the signing of this Armistice Agreement. 


a. Within sixty (60) days after this Armistice Agreement becomes ef. 
fective, each side shall, without offering any hindrance, directly repatriate and 
hand over in groups all those prisoners of war in its custody who insist on 
repatriation to the side to which they belonged at the time of capture. Repatri- 
ation shall be accomplished in accordance with the related provisions of this 
Article. In order to expedite the repatriation process of such personnel, each 
side shall, prior to the signing of the Armistice Agreement, fo a the total 
numbers, by nationalities, of personnel to be directly repatriated. Each group 
of prisoners of war delivered to the other side shall be accompanied by rosters, 
prepared by nationality, to include name, rank (if any) and internment or mili- 
tary serial number. 


b. Each side shall release all those remaining prisoners of war, who are 
not directly repatriated, from its military control and from its custody and hand 
them over to the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission for disposition in 
accordance with the provisions in the Annex hereto: “Terms of we amie’ for 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission.” 


c. So that there may be no misunderstanding owing to the equal use of 


three languages, the act of delivery of a prisoner of war by one side to the other | 
side shall, for the purposes of this Armistice Agreement, be called “repatria- | 


tion” in English, “ 4% ” (SONG HWAN) in Korean, and “ 3%” 
(CH'IEN FAN) in Chinese, notwithstanding the nationality or place of resi- 
dence of such prisoner of war. 


52. Each side insures that it will not employ in acts of war in the Korean 
conflict any prisoner of war released and repatriated incident to the coming 
into effect of this Armistice Agreement. 


53. All the sick and injured prisoners of war who insist upon repatriation 
shall be repatriated with priority. Insofar as possible, there shall be captured 
medical personnel repatriated concurrently with the sick and injured prisoners 
of war, so as to provide medical care and attendance en route. 


54. The repatriation of all of the prisoners of war required by Sub-peraga 
51a hereof shall be completed within a time limit of sixty (60) days after thi 
Armistice Agreement becomes effective. Within this time limit each side un 
dertakes to complete the repatriation of the above-mentioned prisoners of war 
in its custody at the earliest practicable time. 


55. PANMUNJOM is designated as the place where prisoners of war will be 
delivered and received by both sides. Additional place(s) of delivery and re- 
ception of prisoners of war in the Demilitarized Zone may be designated, if 
necessary, by the Committee for Repatriation of Prisoners of War. 


56. a. A Committee for Repatriation of Prisoners of War is hereby estab- 
lished. It shall be composed of six (6) officers of field grade, three (3) of 
whom shall be appointed by the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Com- 
mand, and three (3) of whom shall be appointed jointly by the Supreme 
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Commander of the Korean People’s Army and the Commander of the Chinese 
People’s Volunteers. This Committee shall, under the general supervision and 
direction of the Military Armistice Commission, be responsible for coordinating 
the specific plans of both sides for the repatriation of prisoners of war and for 
supervising the execution by both sides of all of the provisions of this Armistice 
Agreement relating to the repatriation of prisoners of war. It shall be the duty 
of this Committee to coordinate the timing of the arrival of prisoners of war 
at the place(s) of delivery and reception of prisoners of war from the prisoner 
of war camps of both sides; to make, when necessary, such special arrange- 
ments as may be required with regard to the transportation and welfare of 
sick and injured prisoners of war; to coordinate the work of the joint Red 
Cross teams, established in Paragraph 57 hereof, in assisting in the repatria- 
tion of prisoners of war; to supervise the implementation of the arrangements 
for the actual repatriation of prisoners of war stipulated in Paragraphs 53 
and 54 hereof; to select, when necessary, additional place(s) of delivery and 
reception of prisoners of war; to arrange for security at the place(s) of delivery 
and reception of prisoners of war; and to carry out such other related functions 
as are required for the repatriation of prisoners of war. 


b. When unable to reach agreement on any matter relating to its re- 
sponsibilities, the Committee for Repatriation of Prisoners of War shall im- 
mediately refer such matter to the Military Armistice Commission for decision. 
The Committee for Repatriation of Prisoners of War shall maintain its head- 
quarters in proximity to the headquarters of the Military Armistice Commission. 


c. The Committee for Repatriation of Prisoners of War shall be dissolved 
by the Military Armistice Commission upon completion of the program of 
repatriation of prisoners of war. 


57. a. Immediately after this Armistice Agreement becomes effective, joint 
Red Cross teams composed of representatives of the national Red Cross Socie- 
ties of the countries contributing forces to the United Nations Command on the 
one hand, and representatives of the Red Cross Society of the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea and representatives of the Red Cross Society of the 
People’s Republic of China on the other hand, shall be established. The joint 
Red Cross teams shall assist in the execution by both sides of those provisions 
of this Armistice Agreement relating to the repatriation of all the prisoners of 
war specified in Sub-paragraph 51a hereof, who insist upon repatriation, by 
the performance of such humanitarian services as are necessary and desirable 
for the welfare of the prisoners of war. To accomplish this task, the joint Red 
Cross teams shall provide assistance in the delivering and receiving of prisoners 
of war by both sides at the place(s) of delivery and reception of prisoners of 
war, and shall visit the prisoner of war camps of both sides to comfort the pris- 
oners of war and to bring in and distribute gift articles for the comfort and 
welfare of the prisoners of war. The joint Red Cross teams may provide serv- 
ices to prisoners of war while en route from prisoner of war camps to the 
place(s) of delivery and reception of prisoners of war. 


b. The joint Red Cross teams shall be organized as set forth below: 


(1) One team shall be composed of twenty (20) members, namely, 
ten (10) representatives from the national Red Cross Societies of each side, 
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(2) One team shall be composed of sixty (60) members, namely, 
thirty (30) representatives from the national Red Cross Societies of each side, 
to visit the prisoner of war camps under the administration of the Korean Peo- 
ple’s Army and the Chinese People’s Volunteers. This team may provide sery- 
ices to prisoners of war while en route from the prisoner of war camps to the 
place(s) of delivery and reception of prisoners of war. A representative of the 
Red Cross Society of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea or of the Red 
Cross Society of the People’s Republic of China shall serve as chairman of this 
team. 


(3) One team shall be composed of sixty (60) members, namely, 
thirty (30) representatives from the national Red Cross Societies of each side, 
to visit the prisoner of war camps under the administration of the United Na- 
tions Command. This team may provide services to prisoners of war while 


| 


to assist in the delivering and receiving of prisoners of war by both sides at the | 
place(s) of delivery and reception of prisoners of war. The chairmanship of 
this team shall alternate daily between representatives from the Red Cross §o. 
cieties of the two sides. The work and services of this team shall be coordinated 
by the Committee for Repatriation of Prisoners of War. 


en route from the prisoner of war camps to the place(s) of delivery and recep- | 


tion of prisoners of war. A representative of a Red Cross Society of a nation con- 
tributing forces to the United Nations Command shall serve as chairman of this 


team. 


team, sub-teams composed of not less than two (2) members from the team, | 


(4) In order to facilitate the functioning of each joint Red Cross | 


with an equal number of representatives from each side, may be formed as cir- | 
| 
i 


cumstances require. 


(5) Additional personnel such as drivers, clerks, and interpreters, 
and such equipment as may be required by the joint Red Cross teams to per- | 
form their missions, shall be furnished by the Commander of each side to the 
team operating in the territory under his military control. 


(6) Whenever jointly agreed upon by the representatives of both 
sides on any joint Red Cross team, the size of such team may be increased or 
decreased, subject to confirmation by the Committee for Repatriation of 
Prisoners of War. 


c. The Commander of each side shall cooperate fully with the joint Red 
Cross teams in the performance of their functions, and undertakes to insure the 
security of the personnel of the joint Red Cross team in the area under his mil 
tary control. The Commander of each side shall provide such logistic, adminis 
trative, and communications facilities as may be required by the team operating 
in the territory under his miliatry control. 


d. The joint Red Cross teams shall be dissolved upon completion o 
the program of repatriation of all the prisoners of war specified in Sub-pare 
graph 5la hereof, who insist upon repatriation. 


58. a. The Commander of each side shall furnish to the Commander of the 
other side as soon as practicable, but not later than ten (10) days after this 
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Armistice Agreement becomes effective, the following information concerning 
prisoners of war: 


(1) Complete data pertaining to the prisoners of war who escaped 
since the effective date of the data last exchanged. 


(2) Insofar as practicable, information regarding name, nationality, 
rank, and other identification data, date and cause of death, and place of burial, 
of those prisoners of war who died while in his custody. 


b. If any prisoners of war escape or die after the effective date of the 
supplementary information specified above, the detaining side shall furnish to 
the other side, through the Committee for Repatriation of Prisoners of War, the 
data pertaining thereto in accordance with the provisions of Sub-paragraph 58a 
hereof. Such data shall be furnished at ten-day intervals until the completion 
of the program of delivery and reception of prisoners of war. 


c. Any escaped prisoner of war who returns to the custody of the de- 

taining side after the completion of the program of delivery and reception of 

isoners of war shall be delivered to the Military Armistice Commission for 
Retetion. 

59. a. All civilians who, at the time this Armistice Agreement becomes effec- 
tive, are in territory under the military control of the Commander-in-Chief, 
United Nations Command, and who, on 24 June 1950, resided north of the 
Military Demarcation Line established in this Armistice Agreement shall, if 
they desire to return home, be permitted and assisted by the Commander-in- 
Chief, United Nations Command, to return to the area north of the Military 
Demarcation Line; and all civilians who, at the time this Armistice Agreement 
becomes effective, are in territory under the military control of the Supreme 
Commander of the Korean People’s Army and the Commander of the Chinese 
People’s Volunteers, and who, on 24 June 1950, resided south of the Military 
Demarcation Line established in this Armistice Agreement shall, if they desire 
to return home, be permitted and assisted by the Supreme Commander of the 
Korean People’s Army and the Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers 
to return to the area south of the Military Demarcation Line. The Commander 
of each side shall be responsible for publicizing widely throughout territory 
under his military control the contents of the provisions of this Sub-paragraph, 
and for calling upon the appropriate civil authorities to give necessary guidance 
and assistance to all such civilians who desire to return home. 


b. All civilians of foreign nationality who, at the time this Armistice 
Agreement becomes effective, are in territory under the military control of the 
Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s Army and the Commander of the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers shall, if they desire to proceed to territory under 
the military control of the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Command, be 
permitted and assisted to do so; all civilians of foreign nationality who, at the 
time of this Armistice Agreement becomes effective, are in territory under the 
military control of the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Command, shall, 
if they desire to proceed to territory under the military control of the Supreme 
Commander of the Korean People’s Army and the Commander of the Chinese 


People’s Volunteers, be permitted and assisted to do so. The Commander of 
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each side shall be responsible for publicizing widely throughout the territory 
under his military control the contents of the provisions of this Sub-paragraph, 
and for calling upon the appropriate civil authorities to give necessary guidance 
and assistance to all such civilians of foreign nationality who desire to proceed 
to territory under the military control of the Commander of the other side. 


c. Measures to assist in the return of civilians provided for in Sub- 
paragraph 59a hereof and the movement of civilians provided for in Sub-para- 
graph 59b hereof shall be commenced by both sides as soon as possible after 
this Armistice Agreement becomes effective. 


d. (1) A Committee for Assisting the Return of Displaced Civilians js 
hereby established. It shall be composed of four (4) officers of field grade, 
two (2) of whom shall be appointed by the Commander-in-Chief, United Na- 
tions Command, and two (2) of whom shall be appointed jointly by the Sv- 
preme Commander of the Korean People’s Army and the Commander of the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers. This Committee shall, under the general super- 
vision and direction of the Military Armistice Commission, be responsible for 
coordinating the specific plans of both sides for assistance to the return of the 
above-mentioned civilians, and for supervising the execution by both sides of 
all of the provisions of this Armistice Agreement relating to the return of the 





above-mentioned civilians. It shall be the duty of this Committee to make | 
necessary arrangements, including those of transportation, for expediting and | 


coordinating the movement of the above-mentioned civilians; to select the cross- 
ing point(s) through which the above-mentioned civilians will cross the Mili- 
tary Demarcation Line; to arrange for security at the crossing point(s); and 
to carry out such other functions as are required to accomplish the return of 
the above-mentioned civilians. 


(2) When unable to reach agreement on any matter relating to its 
responsibilities, the Committee for Assisting the Return of Displaced Civilians 
shall immediately refer such matter to the Military Armistice Commission for 
decision. The Committee for Assisting the Return of Displaced Civilians shall 
maintain its headquarters in proximity to the headquarters of the Military 
Armistice Commission. 





(3) The Committee for Assisting the Return of Displaced Civilians | 


shall be dissolved by the Military Armistice Commission upon fulfillment of its 
mission. 


ARTICLE IV 


RECOMMENDATION TO THE GOVERNMENTS 
CONCERNED ON BOTH SIDES 


60. In order to insure the peaceful settlement of the Korean question, the 
military Commanders of both sides hereby recommend to the governments of 
the countries concerned on both sides that, within three (3) months after the 
Armistice Agreement is signed and becomes effective, a political conference 
of a higher level of both sides be held by representatives appointed respectively 
to settle through negotiation the questions of the withdrawal of all foreign 
forces from Korea, the peaceful settlement of the Korean question, etc. 
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ARTICLE V 
MISCELLANEOUS 


61. Amendments and additions to this Armistice Agreement must be mutu- 
ally agreed to by the Commanders of the opposing sides. 


62. The Articles and Paragraphs of this Armistice Agreement shall remain 
in effect until expressly superseded either by mutually acceptable amendments 
and additions or by provision in an appropriate agreement for a peaceful settle- 
ment at a political level between both sides. 


63. All of the provisions of this Armistice Agreement, other than Paragraph 
12, shall become effective at 2200 hours on 27 July 1953. 


Done at Panmunjom, Korea, at 1000 hours on the 27th day of July, 1953, in 
English, Korean, and Chinese, all texts being equally authentic. 


ANNEX 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 
FOR 
NEUTRAL NATIONS REPATRIATION COMMISSION 


(See Sub-paragraph 51b) 
I 
GENERAL 


1. In order to ensure that all prisoners of war have the opportunity to exer- 
cise their right to be repatriated following an armistice, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and India shall each be requested by both sides to ap- 
point a member to a Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission which shall be 
established to take custody in Korea of those prisoners of war who, while in the 
custody of the detaining pwers, have not exercised their right to be repatriated. 
The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall establish its headquarters 
within the Demilitarized Zone in the vicinity of Panmunjom, and shall station 
subordinate bodies of the same composition as the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission at those locations at which the Repatriation Commission assumes 
custody of prisoners of war. Representatives of both sides shall be permitted 
to observe the operations of the Repatriation Commission and its subordinate 
bodies to include explanations and interviews. 


2. Sufficient armed forces and any other operating personnel required to 
assist the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission in carrying out its func- 
tions and responsibilities shall be provided exclusively by India, whose repre- 
sentative shall be the umpire in accordance with the provisions of Article 132 
of the Geneva Convention, and shall also be chairman and executive agent of 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. Representatives from each 
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of the other four powers shall be allowed staff assistants in equal number not 
to exceed fifty (50) each. When any of the representatives of the neutral na. 
tions is absent for some reason, that representative shall designate an alternate 
representative of his own nationality to exercise his functions and authority, 


The arms of all personnel provided for in this Paragraph shall be limited to | 


military police type small arms. 


3. No force or threat of force shall be used against the prisoners of war 
specified in Paragraph 1 above to prevent or effect their repatriation, and no 
violence to their persons or affront to their dignity or self-respect shall be per. 
mitted in any manner for any purpose whatsoever (but see Paragraph 7 be- 
low). This duty is enjoined on and entrusted to the Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission. This Commission shall ensure that prisoners of war shall 
at all times be treated humanely in accordance with the specific provisions of 
the Geneva Convention, and with the general spirit of that Convention. 


II 
CUSTODY OF PRISONERS OF WAR 


4. All prisoners of war who have not exercised their right of repatriation 
following the effective date of the Armistice Agreement shall be released from 
the military control and from the custody of the detaining side as soon as prac- 
ticable, and, in all cases, within sixty (60) days subsequent to the effective date | 
of the Armistice Agreement to the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission | 
at locations in Korea to be designated by the detaining side. 


5. At the time the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission assumes control | 
of the prisoner of war installations, the military forces of the detaining side 
shall be withdrawn therefrom, so that the locations specified in the preceding | 
Paragraph shall be taken over completely by the armed forces of India. 


6. Notwithstanding the provisions of Paragraph 5 above, the detaining side 
shall have the responsibility for maintaining and ensuring security and order in 
the areas around the locations where the prisoners of war are in custody and 
for preventing and restraining any armed forces (including irregular armed | 
forces) in the area under its control from any acts of disturbance and intrusion | 
against the locations where the prisoners of war are in custody. 


7. Notwithstanding the provisions of Paragraph 3 above, nothing in this 
agreement shall be construed as derogating from the authority of the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission to exercise its legitimate functions and re- 
sponsibilities for the control of the prisoners of war under its temporary juris- 
diction. 

Ill 
EXPLANATION 


8. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, after having received and 
taken into custody all those prisoners of war who have not exercised their right 
to be repatriated, shall immediately make arrangements so that within ninety 
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(90) days after the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission takes over the 
custody, the nations to which the prisoners of war belong shall have freedom 
and facilities to send representatives to the locations where such prisoners of 
war are in custody to explain to all the prisoners of war depending upon these 
nations their rights and to inform them of any matters relating to their return 
to their homelands, particularly of their full freedom to return home to lead a 
peaceful life, under the following provisions: 


a. The number of such explaining representatives shall not exceed seven 
(7) per thousand prisoners of war held in custody by the Neutral Nations Re- 
iation Commission; and the minimum authorized shall not be less than a 


total of five (5); 


b. The hours during which the explaining representatives shall have 
access to the prisoners shall be as determined by the Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission, and generally in accord with Article 53 of the Geneva Con- 
vention Relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of War; 


c. All explanations and interviews shall be conducted in the presence 
of a representative of each member nation of the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission and a representative from the detaining side; 


d. Additional poner governing the explanation work shall be pre- 
scribed by the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, and will be designed 
to employ the principles enumerated in Paragraph 3 above and in this Para- 


graph, 

e. The explaining representatives, while engaging in their work, shall 
be allowed to bring with them necessary facilities and personnel for wireless 
communications. The number of communications personnel shall be limited to 
one team per location at which explaining representatives are in residence, ex- 

t in the event all prisoners of war are concentrated in one location, in which 
case, two (2) teams shall be permitted. Each team shall consist of not more 
than six (6) communications personnel. 


9. Prisoners of war in its custody shall have freedom and facilities to make 
representations and communications to the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission and to representatives and subordinate bodies of the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission and to inform them of their desires on any matter 
concerning the prisoners of war themselves, in accordance with arrangements 
made for the purpose by the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. 


IV 
DISPOSITION OF PRISONERS OF WAR 


10. Any prisoner of war who, while in the custody of the Neutral Nations 
eatin Commission, decides to exercise the right of repatriation, shall 
an application requesting repatriation to a body consisting of a represen- 
tative of each member nation of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. 
Once such an application is made, it shall be considered immediately by the 
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Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission or one of its subordinate bodies so 
as to determine immediately by majority vote the validity of such application, 
Once such an application is made to and validated by the Commission or one 
of its subordinate bodies, the prisoner of war concerned shall immediately be 
transferred to and accommodated in the tents set up for those who are read 
to be repatriated. Thereafter, he shall, while still in the custody of the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission, be delivered forthwith to the prisoner of war 
exchange point at Panmunjom for repatriation under the procedure prescribed 
in the Armistice Agreement. 


11. At the expiration of ninety (90) days after the transfer of custody of the 
prisoners of war to the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, access of 
representatives to captured personnel as provided for in Paragraph 8 above, 
shall terminate, and the question of disposition of the prisoners of war who have 
not exercised their right to be repatriated shall be submitted to the Political 
Conference recommended to be convened in Paragraph 60, Draft Armistice 
Agreement, which shall endeavor to settle this question within thirty (30) days, 


during which period the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall con- | 


tinue to retain custody of those prisoners of war. The Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission shall declare the relief from the prisoner of war status 


to civilian status of any prisoners of war who have not exercised their right to | 
be repatriated and for whom no other disposition has been agreed to by the | 


Political Conference within one hundred and twenty (120) days after the Neu- 
tral Nations Repatriation Commission has assumed their custody. Thereafter, 
according to the application of each individual, those who choose to go to 
neutral nations shall be assisted by the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis- 
sion and the Red Cross Society of India. This operation shall be completed 
within thirty (30) days, and upon its completion, the Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission shall immediately cease its functions and declare its dissolu- 


tion. After the dissolution of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, | 
whenever and wherever any of those above-mentioned civilians who have been | 
relieved from the prisoner of war status desire to return to their fatherlands, | 
the authorities of the localities where.they are shall be responsible for assisting _ 


them in returning to their fatherlands. 


V 
RED CROSS VISITATION 


12. Essential Red Cross service for prisoners of war in custody of the Neutral | 
Nations Repatriation Commission shall be provided by India in accordance | 


with regulations issued by the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. 


VI 
PRESS COVERAGE 


13. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall insure freedom of 
the press and other news media in observing the entire operation as enumerated 


herein, in accordance with procedures to be established by the Neutral Nations 


Repatriation Commission. 
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VII 
LOGISTICAL SUPPORT FOR PRISONERS OF WAR 


14. Each side shall provide logistical support for the prisoners of war in 
the area under its military control, delivering required support to the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission at an agreed delivery point in the vicinity of 
each prisoner of war installation. 


15. The cost of repatriating prisoners of war to the exchange point at Pan- 
munjom shall be borne by the detaining side and the cost from the exchange 

int by the side on which said prisoners depend, in accordance with Article 
118 of the Geneva Convention. 


16. The Red Cross Society of India shall be responsible for providing such 
general service personnel in the prisoner of war installations as required by the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. 


17. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall provide medical 
support for the prisoners of war as may be practicable. The detaining side shall 
provide medical support as practicable upon the request of the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission and specifically for those cases requiring extensive 
treatment or hospitalization. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission 
shall maintain custody of prisoners of war during such hospitalization. The 
detaining side shall facilitate such custody. Upon completion of treatment, 
prisoners of war shall be returned to a prisoner of war installation as specified 
in Paragraph 4 above. 


18. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission is entitled to obtain from 
both sides such legitimate assistance as it may require in carrying out its duties 
and tasks, but both sides shall not under any name and in any form interfere or 
exert influence. 


VIII 


LOGISTICAL SUPPORT FOR THE NEUTRAL NATIONS 
REPATRIATION COMMISSION 


19. Each side shall be responsible for providing logistical support for the 
personnel of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission stationed in the area 
under its military control, and both sides shall contribute on an equal basis to 
such support within the Demilitarized Zone. The precise arrangements shall 
be subject to determination between the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission and the detaining side in each case. 


20. Each of the detaining sides shall be responsible for protecting the ex- 
plaining representatives from the other side while in transit over lines of 
communication within its area, as set forth in Paragraph 23 for the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission, to a place of residence and while in resi- 
dence in the vicinity of but not within each of the locations where the prisoners 
of war are in custody. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall be 
responsible for the security of such representatives within the actual limits of 
the locations where the prisoners of war are in custody. 
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21. Each of the detaining sides shall provide transportation, housing, com- | 
munication, and other agreed logistical support to the explaining representa- 
tives of the other side while they are in the area under its military control. Such | 
services shall be provided on a reimbursable basis. 


IX 
PUBLICATION va 
22. After the Armistice Agreement becomes effective, the terms of this peri 
agreement shall be made known to all prisoners of war who, while in the cus- ‘= 
tody of the detaining side, have not exercised their right to be repatriated. _ 
mar 

X 

MOVEMENT 

23. The movement of the personnel of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Doc 
Commission and repatriated prisoners of war shall be over lines of communica- ; 


tion as determined by the command(s) of the opposing side and the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission. A map showing these lines of communica- 
tion shall be furnished the command of the opposing side and the Neutral Na- 
tions Repatriation Commission. Movement of such personnel, except within | 2 
locations as designated in Paragraph 4 above, shall be under the control of, and 
escorted by, personnel of the side in whose area the travel is being undertaken; 


however, such movement shall not be subject to any obstruction and coercion. | SEC 
8 

XI 4 

PROCEDURAL MATTERS 5 


24. The interpretation of this agreement shall rest with the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, 
and/or any subordinate bodies to which functions are delegated or assigned by | f 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, shall operate on the basis of 
majority vote. 

25. The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission shall submit a weekly 
report to the opposing Commanders on the status of prisoners of war in its 
custody, indicating the numbers repatriated and remaining at the end of each 
week. | " 


26. When this agreement has been acceded to by both sides and by the five 
powers named herein, it shall become effective upon the date the Armistice 
becomes effective. 


Done at Panmunjom, Korea, at 1400 hours on the 8th day of June 1953, in 
English, Korean, and Chinese, all texts being equally authentic. 
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in the Territory of Somaliland, 1953-1957. Letter dated 15 June 1953 from the 
Acting Director-General, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, to the Assistant Secretary-General, Department of Trusteeship and 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. New York, Document T/1061, 
June 16, 1953. 11 p. 

124. .———. Report of the Government of Italy on the Administration of 
Somaliland under Italian Administration for the year 1952. Note by the Secre- 
tary-General. New York, Document T/1059, June 5, 1953. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 

125. . ———. Report of the New Zealand Government on the Administration 
of the Trust Territory of Western Samoa for the Year 1952. Note by the Secre- 
tary-General. New York, Document T/1058, May 25, 1953. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 








INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


126. International Court of Justice. Pleadings, Oral Arguments, Documents. Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. Case (United Kingdom v. Iran). Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 103, n.d. 
809 p. printed. 

127. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Ambatielos Case 
(Greece v. United Kingdom), Merits: Obligation to Arbitrate: Judgment of May 
19th, 1953. Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 104, 1953. [27 p.] Text in English and 
French. printed. 


II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES” 
Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION” 


COUNCIL 


128. Food and Agriculture Organization. Council (17th session). Report . . . 
Italy, July 1953. 64 p. Text in English, French and Spanish. printed. 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


129. Food and Agriculture Organization. Raw Materials for More Paper. Pulping 
Processes and Procedures recommended for Testing: Findings of an FAO Pulp 


® See also No. 40. "1 See also Nos. 61, 69, 76. 
# See also Nos. 1, 43, 82, 83, 84. 
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and Paper Consultation, Rome, Italy, December 1952. Italy, FAO Forestry and 
Forest Products Study No. 6, April 1953. 171 p. $2.00. printed. 

130. ———. Yearbook of Food and Agriculture Statistics, 1952. Volume VI, Part 1. 
Production. Rome, 1953. 319 p. Text in English, French and Spanish. $3.50. 
printed. 

131. ———. Forestry Division. Grazing and Forest Economy. Rome, FAO Forestry 
and Forest Products Studies No. 4, March 1953. 161 p. $2.00 printed. 

132. —--—. Joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee on Brucellosis (2d session). Re- 

: . Rome, FAO Agricultural Studies No. 24, May 1953. 36 p. 25¢. 

rinted. 
Published jointly by FAO and WHO and issued also as World Health Organi- 

zation Tec ical Report Series No. 67. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


GENERAL” 


133. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The Economic De- 
velopment of Iraq: Report of a Mission organized by the International Bank .. . 
at the request of the Government of Iraq. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1952. 
xix + 463 p. $5.00. 

LOAN OPERATIONS 


134, International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Itutinga Hydro- 
Electric Project. Loan Agreement between International Bank . . . and Com- 
panhia de Eletricidade do Alto Rio Grande and Centrais Elétricas de Minas 
Gerais, S. A., dated July 17, 1953. Guarantee eement between The United 
States of Brazil and International Bank . . . dated July 17, 1953. Project Funds 
Agreement between The State of Minas Gerais and International Bank . . . 
dated July 17, 1953. Washington, Loan No. 76 BR, n.d. [29 p.] printed. 


INTERNATIONAL CrviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 


135. International Civil Aviation Organization. Index of ICAO Publications, Cumu- 
lated Edition, 1952. Montreal, June 1953. iv + 243 p. $3.00. 


COUNCIL 


136. International Civil Aviation Organization. Assembly (7th session). Report 
of the Council . . . on the Activities of the Organization in 1952. Supporting 
Documentation for the 7th Session of the Assembly . . . Montreal, Document 
7367, A7-P/1, March 31, 1953. 107 p. 75¢. 

137. . [Council.] International Standards and Recommended Practices. Oper- 
ation of Aircraft. International Commercial Air Transport: Annex 6 to the Con- 
vention on International Civil Aviation. 4th Edition, May 1953. Montreal, May 
1953. 26 p. 25¢. 

138, —-—. ———. International Standards and Recommended Practices. Personnel 
Licensing: Annex 1 to the Convention on International Civil Aviation. 3d Edi- 
tion, April 1953. Montreal, n.d. 27 p. 25¢. printed. 

139. —-—. ———. [Legal Committee.] Conference on Private Iniernational Air Law, 





® See also No. 73. 
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Rome, September—October 1952. Volume I: Minutes. Montreal, Document | 


7379-LC/34, April 1953. 557 p. $5.00 for both volumes. 

. Conference a Private International Air Law, Rome, Septem- 
ber-October 1952. Volume II: Documents. Montreal, Document 7379-LC/34, 
April 1953. 304 p. $5.00 for both volumes. 








140. 
C/828, 1953. 77 p. 50¢. 
141. ———. Council (18th session). Action . . . Montreal, Document 7388-C/ 


860, 1953. 43 p. 25¢. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL” 
142. International Labor Office. Catalogue of Publications . . . Geneva, 1953, 
84 p. printed. 
143. International Labor Organization. 7th Report . . . to the United Nations. 


Geneva, 1953. 444 p. $2.50. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 


35th Session 
(Geneva, 1952) 


144, International Labor Organization. Conference (35th session). Record of 
Proceedings. Geneva, 1953. 677 p. printed. 


36th Session 
(Geneva, 1953) 


145. International Labor Organization. Conference (36th session). Practical 
Methods of Increasing Productivity in Manufacturing Industries: Conclusions of 
a Meeting of Experts. Communicated . . . as a Supplement to the Report of 
the Director-General. Geneva, 1953. 23 p. printed. 

146. ———. ———. Report of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Con- 
ventions and Recommendations (Articles 19 aa 22 of the Constitution): 3d Item 
on the Agenda. France, Report III (Part IV), 1953. 79 p. printed. 

147. .———. Summary of Reports on Ratified Conventions (Article 22 of the 
Constitution): 3d Item on the Agenda, Lausanne, Report III (Part I), 1953. 
216 p. printed. 

148. .———. World Labour Report, 1953. Productivity and Welfare, Economic 
and Social ym Activities of the I1.L.0.: Report of the Director-General of the 








International r Office: Ist Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report I, 1953. 
141 p. illustrated. printed. 
87th Session 
(1954) 


149. International Labor Organization. Conference (37th session). Penal Sanc- 
tions for Breaches of Contract of Emplo ~ 6th Item on the Agenda. Geneva, 
Report VI (1), 1953. 27 p. 25¢. print 

150. ———. ———. Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled: 4th Item on the 
Agenda. Geneva, Report IV (1), 1953. 62 p. + appendix. 50¢. printed. 


13 See also Nos. 70, 94, 202. 


. Council (11th session). Proceedings . . . Montreal, Document 7188- 
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GOVERNING BODY 


122d Session 
(May-June 1953) 

151. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (122d session). 4th Item 
on the Agenda: Report of the 4th Session of the Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee. Geneva, Document G.B.122/4/14, n.d. 25 p. 

152. —-—. ———. 5th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Preliminary Meeting of 
Statistical Experts. Geneva, Document G.B.122/5/12, n.d. 13 p. 

153. —-—. ———. 8th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Committee on Industrial 
Committees. Geneva, Document G.B.122/8/35, n.d. 15 p. 

154, —-—. ———. 9th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Committee on Standing 
Orders and the Application of Conventions and Recommendations. Geneva, 
Document G.B.122/9/1, n.d. 60 p. 


155. -——. ———. 10th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Manpower and Employ- 
ment Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.122/10/17, n.d. 3 p. 

156. —-—. ———. 1lth Item on the Agenda: Report of the International Organisa- 
tions Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.122/11/18, n.d. 7 p. 

157, ———. ———. 11th Item on the Agenda: 2d Report of the International Organi- 
sations Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.122/11/36, n.d. 7 p. 

158. —-—. ———. 11th Item on the Agenda: 3d Report of the International Organi- 
sations Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.122/11/37, n.d. 24 p. 

159. —-—.-———. 14th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Director-General. 


Geneva, Document G.B.122/14/5, n.d. 10 p. 
Supplementary reports appear as Documents G.B.122/14/4, G.B.122/14/6, 
G.B.122/14/10, G.B.122/14/13, G.B.122/14/20, G.B.122/14/21, G.B.122/ 
14/25, G.B.122/14/26, G.B.122/14/30, G.B.122/14/31, G.B.122/14/32, and 
G.B.122/14/39. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND” 


160. International Monetary Fund. 4th Annual Report on Exchange Restrictions, 
1953. Washington, 1953. 343 p. printed. 


161. ———. Financial Statement, Quarter Ended April 30, 1953. Washington, n.d. 
folder. 

162, ———. Financial Statement, Quarter Ended July 31, 1953. Washington, n.d. 
folder. 

163, ———. Schedule of Par Values: 17th Issue. Washington, May 15, 1953. 22 p. 
printed. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


164. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (16th session). Report of the 
International Telecommunication Union. New York, Document E/2461, June 17, 
1953. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 


4 See also No. 52. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(INTERIM COMMISSION ) 
DocuMENTS 
165. General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Contracting Parties. Basic Instru- 
ments and Selected Documents: First Supplement. Geneva, Sales No. GATT/ 


1953-1, March 1953. 109 p. $1.50. printed. 
166, ———. Prommadrset 4 Trade, 1952. Switzerland, Document GATT/ 


1953-2, June 1953. 124 p. $1.50. printed. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


167. Diebold, William, Jr. “L’Organizzazione Internazionale del Commercio 
(1.T.O.): Ragioni di un insuccesso e prospettive di superamento”. La Comunita 
Internazionale, April 1953 (Vol. 8, No. 2), p. 221-243. 

168. Webb, Leicester. “The Future of International Trade”. World Politics, July 
1953 ( Vol. 5, No. 4), p. 423-441. 





UnrTEep Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL” 


169. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 4th Meet- 
ing of Representatives of National Commissions. Paris, Document UNESCO/ 
ODG/5, April 30, 1953. 10 p. ; 

170. ———. An Account of the Regional Conference on Education and the Mental 
Health of Children in Europe . . . 27 November-17 December 1952. Paris, 
Document UNESCO/ED/126, May 14, 1953. 7 p. + appendix. 

171. ———. Arid Zone Programme Activities Report for the Period 1 October 1952 
to 20 April 1953. Paris, Document UNESCO/NS/108, May 7, 1953. 9 p. 

172. ———. A Brief Outline of UNESCO’s Library and Bibliographical Programmes, 
1953-1954. Paris, Document UNESCO/CUA/51, May 21, 1953. 10 p. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


173. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Executive 
Board (33d session). Resolutions and Decisions Adopted . . . Paris, Docu 
ment 33 EX/Decisions, May 7, 1953. 23 p. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE 


174. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. General 
Conference. Report of the External Auditor . . . on the Accounts of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization for the Year 
Ended 31 December 1952. Paris, Document UNESCO/BOC/6, June 30, 1953. 
7 p. + statements and annexes. limited. 

175. . General Conference (2d extraordinary session). Report of the Acting 
Director General on the Activities of the Organization from November 1952 to 
April 1953 . . . Paris, Document 2 XC/5, June 1953. 82 p. 50¢. 





UNIVERSAL PostTaAL UNION 


176. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (16th session). Report of the 
Universal Postal Union. New York, Document E/2383, May 1, 1953. 1 p. 
Covering document transmitting report only. 


45 See also Nos. 75, 76, 80, 122, 123. 
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177. United States. De ent of State. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 2800. Universal Postal Union. Convention and Related Documents Signed 
at Brussels July 11, 1952. Washington, Government a (Department 


of State Publication 4875), 1953. 320 p. French text, English translation. 75¢. 
printed. 
Wor._p HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
GENERAL” 
DocuMENTS 


178. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (16th session). Report of the 
World Health Organization. New York, Document E/2416, June 15, 1953. 1 p. 
Covering document transmitting report only. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


179. Chisholm, Dr. Brock. “Barriers to World Health”. International Conciliation, 
May 1953 ( No. 491), p. 260-266. 

180. Mudaliar, Sir Arcot. “World Health Problems”. International Conciliation, 
May 1953 (No. 491), p. 229-259. 


WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY 


181. World Health Organization. Assembly (6th). 1954 Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram: Revised Technical Assistance Programme for 1954 Compared with Origi- 
nal Programme as Detailed in Off. Rec. No. 44 (indicating priorities). Geneva, 
Document A6/49, May 12, 1953. 30 p. 


182. ———. ———. Final List of Documents. Geneva, Document A6/68, May 28, 
1953. 18 p. 
183. ———. ———. Financial Report and Accounts of WHO for 1952 and the 


of the External Auditor: Report of the Ad Hoc Committee of the Executive 
Board. Geneva, Document A6/36, May 8, 1953. 5 p. 


184, ——~—. ———. Procedural Decisions. Index to Resolutions. Geneva, Document 
A6/67, May 22, 1953. 9 p. 
185. ———. ———. Report on Situation with Regard to Meetings of the Regional 


Committee for the Eastern Mediterranean. Geneva, Document A6/37, May 9, 
1953. 6 p. 


186. ———. --—. WHO Participation in the United Nations Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance in 1953. Geneva, Document A6/30, May 7, 1953. 47 p. 

187. ———. --—. Committee on Administration, Finance and Legal Matters. Ist 
Report Geneva, Document A6/53, May 14, 1953. 4 p. 

188. ———. ———. ———. 2d Report Geneva, Document A6/56, May 16, 1953. 
4 p. 

189, ———. -——. ———. 3d Report . . . Geneva, Document A6/59, May 19, 1953. 
5 p. 

190. ———. -——. -——. 4th Report . . . Geneva, Document A6/61, May 21, 1953. 
5 p. 

191. —-—. -——. ———. 5th Report Geneva, Document A6/62, May 21, 1953. 
5 p. 


% See also Nos. 31, 76. 
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192. ———. -——. Committee on Program and Budget. Ist Report . . . Geneva, 
Document A6/52, May 14, 1953. 2 p. 

193. . ‘ . 2d Report . . . Geneva, Document A6/55, May 15, 1953, 
3 p. 

194, : ; .3d Report . . . Geneva, Document A6/58, May 18, 1953. 
4 p. 

195. ; % . 4th Report . . . Geneva, Document A6/60, May 18, 1953, 
7 p. 

196. .———. Working Party. Consideration of Reservations to the Interna- 
tional Sanitary Regulations (WHO Regulations No. 2) Made in Respect of Over- 
seas and Outlying Territories: Report . . . Geneva, Document A6/48, May 13, 
1953. 29 p. 


EXPERT COMMITTEES” 


197. World Health Organization. Diphtheria and Pertussis Vaccination: Report of 
a Conference of Heads of Laboratories Producing Diphtheria and Pertussis Vac- 
cines. Switzerland, Technical Report Series No. 61, May 1953. 88 p. 55¢. 


printed. 

198. ———. Expert Committee on Bilharziasis (1st session). Report . . . Switzer- 
land, Technical Report Series No. 65, July 1953. 45 p. 30¢. printed. 

199. ———. Expert Committee on Biological Standardization (6th session). Report 


. Switzerland, Technical Report Series No. 68, April 1953. 26 p. 20¢. 
printed. 

200. ———. Expert Committee on Professional and Technical Education of Medical 
and Auxiliary Personnel (2d session). Report . . . Switzerland, Technical Re- 
port Series No. 69, June 1953. 26 p. 20¢. printed. 

201. ———. Expert Committee on Venereal Infections and Treponematoses (4th 
session). Report . . . Switzerland, Technical Report Series No. 63, May 1958. 
84. p. 55¢. printed. 

202. ———. Joint ILO/WHO Committee on Occupational Health (2d session). 
Report . . . Switzerland, Technical Report Series No. 66, July 1953. 30 p. 
20¢. printed. 


III. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


GENERAL 


203. United States. Department of State. Regional Organizations: a description 
of their development and functions. Europe and the North Atlantic Area. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office (Department of State Publication 4944, 
International Organization and Conference Series II, European and British Com- 
monwealth 3), April 1953. 34 p. 15¢. 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


204. Caribbean Commission. Central Secretariat. West Indian Conference, 5th 
Session, 1952: I. Report of the Secretary General to Member Governments. II. 
Report of the West Indian Conference (5th Session). III. Action taken by the 
Caribbean Commission on the Recommendations of the 5th Session. Port-of- 
Spain, n.d. 131 p. printed. 


17 See also No. 132. 
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CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN SOUTH AND SoutTH East ASIA 


DocuMENTS 

205. New Zealand. Department of External Affairs. The Colombo Plan. Report 
of the Council for Technical Cooperation in South and South East Asia for 1952. 
Wellington, Department of External Affairs Publication No. 130, 1953. 28 p. 
3s. 6d. printed. 

206. United Kingdom. Commonwealth Relations Office. The Colombo Plan Tech- 
nical Co-operation Scheme. Report for 1952 by the Council for Technical Co- 
operation. London, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1953. 16 p. 6d. net. printed. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


207. Australia. Department of External Affairs. “Colombo Plan”. Current Notes 
on International Affairs, March 1953 (Vol. 24, No. 3), p. 137-164. 


CouNcIL OF EUROPE 


DocuMENTS 
208. Council of Europe. Consultative Assembly (5th ordinary session). Docu- 
ments, Working Papers . . . France, 1953. 3 vols. Text in English and French. 
printed. 
209. ———. Consultative Assembly (5th ordinary session, Ist “|e Texts Adopted 
. France, 1953. 33 p. Text in English and French. printed. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 
210. Australia. Department of External Affairs. “Western European Integration”. 
Current Notes on International Affairs, May 1953 (Vol. 24, No. 5), p. 277-282. 
211. Cialdea, Basilio. “Formazione e sviluppi delle istituzioni europee. II”. La 
Comunita Internazionale, April 1953 (Vol. 8, No. 2), p. 244-278. 
212. “L’Intégration Politique Européenne”. Chronique de Politique Etrangére, 
May 1953 (Vol. 6, No. 3), p. 277-320. 


Nortu ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


213. Berkes, Ross N. “Do Regional Pacts Violate the Spirit of the United Na- 
tions? NATO as a Case Study”. World Affairs Interpreter, July 1953 (Vol. 24, 
No. 2), p. 151-165. 

214. Canada. Department of External Affairs. “How NATO Works”. External 
Affairs, July 1953 (Vol. 5, No. 7), p. 225-228. 

215. ——-. . “North Atlantic Council Ministerial Session, Paris, April 23-25, 
1953”. External Affairs, June 1953 (Vol. 5, No. 6), p. 196-200. 

216. de Larminat, Général and Olivier Manet. “La Communauté européenne 
de défense”. Politique Etrangére, July-August 1953 (Vol. 18, Nos. 2-3), 
p. 149-168. 

217. Heiser, Hans Joachim. “Die Interimsarbeit an der Europiischen Verteidi- 
gungsgemeinschaft”. Europa Archiv, June 20, 1953 (Vol. 8, No. 12), p. 5761- 
5764. 

218. “NATO and World Peace”. The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, July 1953 (Vol. 288), p. 2-139. 
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219. Salvadori, Massimo. “The North Atlantic Treaty Organization: A Westem 
View”. India Quarterly, January-March 1953 (Vol. 9, No. 1), p. 59-78. 

220. Volle, Hermann. “Ergebnisse der elften Tagung des Atlantikrates in Paris 
vom 23. bis 25. April 1953”. Europa Archiv, June 20, 1953 (Vol. 8, No. 12), 
p- 5765-5768. 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


DocuMENTS 


221. Organization for European Economic Cooperation. Supplementary Protocol 
No. 4 Amending the Agreement for the Establishment of a European Payments 
Union. Paris, June 30, 1953. 8 p. Text in English and French. printed. 

222. United States. Foreign Operations Administration. Public Advisory Board, 
Monthly Report on the European and Far East Programs . Data as of 
May 31, 1953. Washington, August 13, 1953. 78 p. 

223. ———. Mutual Security Agency. Public Advisory Board. Monthly Report 

. Data as of March 31, 1958. Washington, June 5, 1953. 98 p. 

224. . . -Monthly Report . . . Data as of April 30, 1953. Wash- 

ington, July 16, 1953. 104 p. 





SECONDARY SOURCES 


225. Harley, J. Eugene. “The Schuman Plan: A Big Step Toward European Unity”, 
World Affairs Interpreter, July 1953 (Vol. 24, No. 2), p. 180-199. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


226. United States. Department of State. 4th Meeting of Consultation of Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs of American States, Washington, D.C., March 26—April 7, 
1951: Report of the Secretary of State. Washington, Government Printing Office 
(Department of State Publication 4982, International Organization and Confer- 
ence Series II, American Republics 10), May 1953. 88 p. 25¢. printed. 


INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL™ 


227. [Organizacién de los Estados Americanos. Consejo.] Consejo Interamericano 
Econémico y Social. Actas de las Sesiones . Vol. XXX, De la sesién No. 
128, celebrada el 3 de mayo de 1951, A la sesién No. 125, celebrada el 17 de 
mayo de 1951. Washington, n.d. [146 p.] 25¢. 

228. ‘ ' . Actas de las Sesiones . . . Vol. XXXI, De la sesién No. 
126, celebrada el 24 de mayo de 1951, A la sesién No. 128, celebrada el 28 de 
junio de 1951. Washington, n.d. [140 p. + annexes.] 25¢. 

229. > ‘ . Actas de las Sesiones . . . Vol. XXXII, De la sesién 
No. 129, celebrada el 6 de julio de 1951, A la sesién No. 131, celebrada el 16 
de julio de 1951. Washington, n.d. [112 p.] 25¢. 

230. . , . Actas de las Sesiones . . . Vol. XXXIII, De la scsién 
No. 182, celebrada el 30 de julio de 1951, A la sesién No. 133, celebrada el 8 de 

agosto de 1951. Washington, n.d. [96 p.] 25¢. 

231. . ’ . Actas de las Sesiones . . . Vol. XXXIV, De la sesién 
No. 134, celebrada el 20 de agosto de 1951, A la sesién No. 136, celebrada el 
30 de agosto de 1951. Washington, n.d. [150 p.] 25¢. 


18 See also No. 65. 
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932. ——— ———. ———. Actas de las Sesiones . . Vol. XXXV, De la sesién 
No. 137, celebrada el 11 de octubre de 1951, A la sesién No. 139, celebrada el 8 
de noviembre de 1951. Washington, n.d. [125 p-] 25¢. 

233. ‘ . Comité Coordinador de Asistencia Técnica. Programa de 
Cooperacién Técnica de la Organizacién de los Estados Americanos para el Afio 
Civil 1952, Aprobado por el Consejo Interamericano Econémico y Social 31 de 
enero de 1952. Washington, n.d. 60 p. 

234. [Organization of American States. Council.] Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council. Coordinating Committee on Technical Assistance. Program of 
Technical Cooperation of the Organization of American States for the Calendar 
Year 1951, Approved by the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
March 13, 1951. Washington, n.d. 155 p. 





SoutH Paciric COMMISSION 
235. South Pacific Commission (11th session). Proceedings . . . Noumea [?], 
n.d. 21 p. 
IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


236. Bank for International Settlements. 23d Annual Report, Ist April 1952-31st 
March 1953. Basle, June 8, 1953. 235 p. + annexes. printed. 


237. ———. Statement of Account as at May 31, 1953. [Basle], n.d. folder. 
238. ———. Statement of Account as at June 30, 1953. [Basle], n.d. folder. 
239. ———. Statement of Account as at July 31, 1953. [Basle], n.d. folder. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR COUNCIL 


240. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. United Nations Sugar Con- 
ference. Draft Agreement Prepared by the International Sugar Council. New 
York, Document By CONF. 15/3/Rev.1, June 15, 1953. 27 p. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 


241. International Wheat Council. Annual Report for Crop-Year 1951-52. Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. Rules of Procedure. London, January 1953. [154 p.] 
2s. 6d. net. printed. 

















The INSTITUT DES RELATIONS INTERNATIONALES 
of Brussels (Belgium) 


publishes every two months 


Chronique de 
Politique Etrangere 


(each numbers about 120 pages) 


This periodical contains an analysis of the evolution of inter- 
national affairs as seen from Belgium. Step by step “Chronique 
de Politique Etrangére” has followed the development of Bene- 
lux, the Brussels Treaty Organization, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the different Institutions of European 
Cooperation, the work of the United Nations, and the ques- 
tions of international politics throughout the world. 


Each issue contains a review of the above-mentioned subjects, the 
original text of the most important documents and a bibliogra- 
phy, as well as information concerning the activities of the 
Institut des Relations Internationales. 


Each year an alphabetical index is published enabling each volume 
to be used as a reference work. 


Subscription rates: Belgian francs — 280 a year or $5.60 
by check or payment to our account 49.441 at the “Banque de la 
Société Générale de Belgique”, 3, Montagne du Parc, Brussels. 


Sample copies will be sent on request 


31, rue Montoyer, BRUSSELS (Belgium) 
























































NEGOTIATING 
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By those who have— 














John R. Deane Ernest F. Penrose 

John N. Hazard Mark F. Ethridge 

Sidney S. Alderman C. E. Black 

Raymond F. Mikesell Frederick Osborn 

George H. Biakeslee Ernest J. Simmons 
Philip E. Mosely 


on such significant subjects as military assistance, lend-lease, 
the Nuremberg Trial agreements, the Far Eastern Commission, 
refugees and displaced persons, the Balkans, and atomic energy 


$3.50 at your bookstore or 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 


40 Mt. Vernon Street Boston 8, Massachusetts 




















WORLD POLITICS 
A Quarterly Journal of International Relations 
Under the Editorial Sponsorship of the 


CENTER OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 








Contents, Vol. VI, No. 1, October, 1953 











Articles 
American Foreign Policy and European Integration.................. Hayo HoLtsorn 
Struggle vs. Harmony: Competing Values in China............ ARTHUR F. WriGHT 
Stalin as an Intellectual................... a en ae NATHAN LErrTeEs 
Eastern Europe: Developments in Economic Structure............GEORGE KEMENY 


Review Articles 

Continuity and Innovation in Chinese Communism................ Morris WATNICK 
British Labour’s Foreign Pollicy......................ccccceecscesseeeceeeeeneeees Leon D. Epstein 
The New Scholasticism in the Study of Politics............ BARRINGTON Moore, Jr. 





Subscriptions $5.00 a year (two years, $8.50), single copies $1.50 
Address: WORLD POLITICS 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY Press, Box 231, Princeton, N. J. 
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The UNION of INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Palais d’Egmont, Brussels, Belgium 


which activity is devoted to the documentation, the study and the promotion 
of international non-governmental relations, has just published, under the 
auspices of UNESCO, a 


General Directory of Periodicals Published by International Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations ($2), giving bibliographical data and a brief 
analysis of contents on some goo periodicals. 


Other publications: the NGO Bulletin English-French, 10 fifty-page issues 
per year, ($5) and 


The Yearbook of International Organizations (1951/52 edition, published 
with the assistance of the Secretariat of the United Nations, 1,227 


pages, $7). 
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PROBLEMS OF PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT IN COLONIES 


A report prepared by the Hansard Society on 
the problems involved in developing parliamen- 
tary institutions in colonial territories. 


Crown 8vo. 164 pages $1.75 


“This admirable little book . . . [noted for] the lucidity of its style. 
. .. The authors have said the things that need constantly to be borne 
in mind, and have found words in which to say them which are a 
model of restraint. . .. Admirably set out and amounts to a complete 
skeleton plan for further research. . . . Selected bibliographies greatly 
add to the value.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


“The best simple statement of the most urgent colonial question of 
our time. It deserves to be read because it is readable—the language 
plain and clear; the argument admirable in point and balance.”— 
Journal of African Administration. 


“Should do much to provide a clearer background to political events 
in colonial territories."—The Times. 


“Very valuable and useful .. . an authoritative basis for further dis- 
cussion and research . . . a convenient work of reference. It is to be 
hoped that it will be given a wide circulation.”—Financial Times. 


“Students will be grateful to the Hansard Society for its report . . . 
The tone is sympathetic.”—Manchester Guardian. 


“Well planned and well edited. . . . Discusses most intelligently a 
great range of ‘background’ subjects.”—West Africa. 


“The Hansard Society has rendered a very useful service . . . it has 
earned the gratitude of all students of Colonial affairs.”—New Com- 
monwealth. 


“Of the greatest significance . . . should be in the library of every 
colonial politician, civil servant and student of affairs.”—Daily Argosy, 
British Guiana. 


THE HANSARD SOCIETY 


39 MILLBANK, LONDON, S.W.1. 


























PARTNERS 
in the 
FREE WORLD 


A SUMMARY REPORT OF THE 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO, May 31-JUNE 5, 1951 
edited by ROBERT K. TURNER 
The final report of the conference which explored 
reasons for the growing differences between Canada 

and the United States. 
. a lasting contribution to the literature of 
Canadian-American understanding.” 
International Journal 
103 p. $1.00 
WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
40 Mt. Vernon Street Boston, Massachusetts 

















INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
(Published in English, French and Spanish editions) 


The International Labour Review, issued monthly by the Inter- 
national Labour Office since 1921, is a periodical devoted to ques- 
tions of labour and social policy. It contains general articles 
reflecting the evolution of social policy internationally and in the 
different countries, documentary articles, statistical tables of 
wages, hours of work, employment and the cost of living, and a 
bibliography. 

A specimen copy of the Review and a catalogue of International 
Labour Office publications will be forwarded on application to 
the International Labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland, or to the 
Washington Branch Office of the I.L.O., 1825 Jefferson Place, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The International Labour Review may also be obtained from 
the publishers in the United Kingdom, Messrs. George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Annual subscription: $6.00; 36s. Single copies: 60 cents; 3s 6d 
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THE WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY 


a national professional journal 
published in March, June, September, December 
by the University of Utah 


Annual Subscription... . $4.00 
Approximately 800 pages per volume 





Some leading articles of recent date are: 





The Premises of Indian Political Thought.......... D. Mackenzie Brown 
Richard Hooker and English Conservatism............ Sheldon S$. Wolin 
The Fate of Neo-Federalism in Western Europe...... Clarence C. Walton 
Formation and Transformation of Gaullism in France. . Robert G. Neumann 
| “Les Partis Sn geile bene oui Pa ee a. Samuel H. Beer 
mee «ma Story”............. ac a (43% eee Tang Tsou 
America and the New British Radicalism.............. Gordon K. Lewis 
Aspects of the Political Struggle in Italy.............. Clifford A. L. Rich 
The Italian Action Party on the Institutional Question... .. Norman Kogan 
Israel: The Development of a Polity.................... Oscar Kraines 


The Aprista Search for a Program Applicable to Latin America 
Harry Kantor 


The Fiction of the First Freedom.......... ..... Richard L. Sklar 
The Compromising Roosevelt............. ate .. .R. G. Tugwell 





Send orders to F. B. Schick, Managing Editor 


THE WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY 
Unversity of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S. A. 














INTERNATIONAL int 
SOCIAL SCIENCE Wil 


BULLETIN 
published quarterly by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


JUST ISSUED: VOL. v, NO. 2 


THE TECHNIQUE OF INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES 


Contributors to this issue: Dr. D. Cartwright, Michigan; 
Dr. C. Chaumont, Nancy; Dr. Brock Chisholm, WHO; ~ 
Dr. H. Guetzkow, Pittsburgh; H. Kabir, India; Dr. L. Kopel- 
manas, UNECE; Dr. S. Lall, UN; Dr. W. Line, Toronto; Mr. 
M. Montagnier, UNESCO; Dr. Georges Scelle, Paris; Dr. 
W. R. Sharp, New Haven; Dr. K. Soddy, WF MH: Dr. M. 
Veillet-Lavallée, FAO. 

ae COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS™ 
Annual subscription: $3.50 2960 Broadway : 


Single copy: $1.00 New York 27, N. Y. 








A SURVEY OF AMERICAN INTERESTS IN THE MIDDLE ~ 
EAST. Approx. 145 pages. $2.75. 
A unique compilation—never before undertaken—covering approximately 2,000 
American organizations in business, educational, welfare, religious, philan- ~ 
thropic, government and international fields which have Middle East interests. 
Edited by Frances C. Mattison. Just off the press. 
MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS: 
EVOLUTION IN THE MIDDLE EAST: REFORM, REVOLT 
AND CHANGE (1953). Approx. 100 pages. $1.50. 
Literature—Mustapha Ziada; Religion—John S. Badeau; Education— 
Habib Kurani; Politics—Farid Hanania; Economics—Arthur 2. Gardiner; — 
Social Affairs—Carleton S. Coon; Israel—Salo Baron; Turkey—Nuzhet ~ 
Baba; Iranian Ambassador—Allah-Yar Saleh and James Terry Duce. — 


NATIONALISM IN THE MIDDLE EAST (1952). 68 pages. — 


$1.00. 
ISLAM IN THE MODERN WORLD (1951). 76 pages. $1.00. | 


AMERICANS AND THE MIDDLE EAST (1950). 63 pages. 
$.60. | 


THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 
2002 P St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 














